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History is rarely more instructive, 
never more interesting, than when 
occupied in the detail of some short 
eventful period, in which the charac- 
ters of the time are powerfully deve- 
loped, and the leading features of the 
age pictured in strong relief. The 
task of the historian then is endowed 
with all the attributes which impart 
interest to fiction—great events, names 
that are to live for ever, are the sub- 
jects of his pen, and the world the 
scene on which they are to figure. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, and the 
Jugurthine war of Sallust, are among 
our pleasantest memories of early read- 
ing ; and we owe to such accounts as 
these much of the delight we subse- 
quently experience in the perusal of 
history. These episodes of nations 
make impressions which frequently are 
more lasting than long and continuous 
histories ; and from them we derive a 
far greater insight into the motives 
and capacities of men, than from those 
more detailed narratives in which 
events, not people, are presented to 
our eyes. 

Such is the work before us, whose 
title, “‘ The History of the War in 
France and Belgium in 1815,” suffi- 
ciently explains its object ; and whe- 
ther we regard the stupendous inter- 
ests of which it treats, the illustrious 
men whose fortunes it illustrates, or 
the great results which followed on 
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that memorable struggle, a more ex- 
citing and deeply interesting theme 
cannot be conceived. 

Indeed, it would not be possible, 
looking back through the long vista of 
centuries, to discover any period of 
history which could vie with that me- 
morable interval which has so inaptly 
been styled “ the hundred days.” 

On the 26th of February Napoleon 
Bonaparte escaped from Elba. On 
the 8th of March he was at Grenoble. 
The regiment of La Fere which saluted 
him on his arrival, was the same he 
served in himself when a cadet. On 
the 13th he entered Lyons. On the 
20th he once more crossed the thres- 
hold of the Tuileries, from which 
Louis had taken his departure but a 
few hours previous. From Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris, the journey usually ac- 
complished by the Emperor in four 
hours, now occupied seven. At each 
relay he stopped and received despatches 
which arrived by estafette ; these he 
perused eagerly ; and seemed now, 
while actually touching the throne 
once more, to be overcome by caution 
and doubt. 

As the clock of the Tuileries chimed 
the half-hour after eight his carriage 
entered the court of the palace, now 
thronged with a crowd of officers and 
soldiers, whose enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Borne in their arms he was 
carried up the spacious stair and into 


¢ The phrase originated in a complimentary speech addressed by M. de Chabrol, 
Prefet of the Seine, to the king, Louis XVIII., on his restoration, when he alluded 
to the absence of the royal family as occupying that period. 
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the grand salon of reception, filled 
with his generals and the ladies of the 
court. Never was a scene of more 
thrilling interest. All the affection 
bestowed on a long-absent friend—all 
the devotion to a restored monarch— 
was poured forth upon him. 

While this scene was enacting within 
the walls of the Tuileries, couriers 
were flying from one end of Europe 
to the other, bearing the important 
news to every court, and convoking to 
Vienna all whose interests were in- 
volved in the maintenance of Euro- 
pean tranquillity. 

Wonderful as every step of that 
memorable escape had been—crowned 
as each day was with new success— 
the troubles of the Emperor were to 
begin from the moment when, to cum- 
mon eyes, ‘the object of his ambition 
was attained. At Paris all was dis- 
trust, dread, and trepidation. The 
once-ardent followers of his destiny 
held coldly aloof, or heard with apathy 
the plans his genius dictated. It was 
only after long entreaty that Maret, the 
Duc de Bassano, consented to accept 
his ancient post of secretary of state. 
Fouché was equally unwilling to re- 
sume the ministry of the police ; and 
Caulincourt actually refused the minis- 
tership of foreign affairs. Such were 
the first signs of that discouragement 
that tracked every step of this event- 
ful restoration, and made the part of 
Napoleon the most wonderful instance 
of human energy and ability the world 
has ever witnessed. To quote from 
our author :— 


“The truth of this assertion will be 
best confirmed by briefly enumerating 
some of the most important objects ac- 
complished within the limited interval of 
three months—from his landing at 
Cannes, to his taking the field against 
the Allies. Among them were—the 
conmfplete overthrow of all obstacles in 
the way of his re-ascending the throne ; 
the reconciliation, to a very considerable 
extent, of the several factions whose 
discordant views and interests had dis- 
tracted the whole nation; the suppres- 
sion of the insurrectionary movements 
in La Vendée, and the establishment of 
his authority over every part of the em- 
pire; the projection of various public 
Measures, laws, and ordinances; the 
remodelling of the civil and military ad- 
ministrations; the restoration of the 
army to its previous organization under 
the imperial regime ; the placing of the 
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numerous fortresses of the kingdom in 
an efticient state; the erection of forti- 
fied works around Paris, Lyons, and 
other important points; the re-organi- 
zation of the national guard délite, to 
the extent of 112,000 men, divided into 
200 battalions, and destined principally 
for garrisoning the fortresses ; the adop- 
tion of the most active operations in all 
the arsenals, and the employment of 
vast numbers of additional workmen in 
the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Before all these we ought to place 
the raising, clothing, arming, drilling, 
and organizing of 410,000 men, (includ- 
ing the national guard d’élite,) which, in 
addition to the 149,000 men of which 
the royal army consisted on the Ist of 
March, formed, on the Ist of June, an 
effective force of 559,000 men, available 
for the national defence. 

** Of this number, the effective force 
of the troops of the line amounted to 
217,000 men, and the regimental depots 
to 146,000 men : the remainder, consist- 
ing of 200 battalions of the national 
guard d@'élite, of 20 regiments of marines, 
of 10 battalions of marine artillery, of 
coast guards, veterans, and organized 
pensioners, and amounting to 196,000 
men, constituted the ‘ armée extraordi- 
naire,’ to be employed in the defence of 
the fortresses and of the coast. 

‘** Napoleon having calculated that an 
effective force of 800,000 men would be 
requisite to enable him to oppose the 
Allies with full confidence of success, 
had given orders for the formation, at 
the regimental depots, of the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th battalions of every regiment of 
infantry, and of the 4th and 5th squa- 
drons of every regiment of cavalry ; also 
for the additional formation of 30 batta- 
lions of artillery-train, of 20 regiments 
of the young guard, of 10 battalions of 
waggon-train, and of 20 regiments of 
marines, These and other measures he 
anticipated, would furnish the force de- 
sired, but not until the Ist of October. 
The movements of the Allies, however, 
and his projected plan of active opera- 
tions, precluded the possibility of his 
waiting for their full accomplishment. 
To augment the means of local defence, 
instructions were also issued for the 
re-organization of the national guard 
throughout the empire, by which it was 
divided into 3130 battalions, and was to 
form, when complete, no less a force than 
2,250,000 men !” 


Expecting attack from every side, 
he prepared to resist on every frontier 
from the banks of the Meuse to the 
Pyrenees. The whole of Europe 
was in arms against him—but how 
long had he opposed them with suce 
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cess—and how often had he carried 
his conquering legions into every 
capital of the continent. Neither 
was the danger wholly from without. 
The re-organization of the kingdom 
demanded all his attention, and the 
necessity of conciliating the republican 
faction by large concessions at a mo- 
ment when the imminence of his dan- 
ger, and the vastness of the prepara- 
tions to avert it, would have demanded 
all the powers of a dictator, formed 
one of the most trying difficulties of 
his new position. 

How abolish the censorship over 
the press, at a time when, to canvass 
the acts of the government, might 
overturn it ?—how proclaim freedom 
of thought, when the conscription was 
practically to restore slavery? Yet 
such was he compelled to concede. 
In the same way, to assert the 
sovereignty of the people was an ab- 
surdity, when nothing short of despotic 
power could wield the destinies of the 
moment, or prepare those enormous 
resources which should enter the lists 
against Europe in arms. 

From the outset, then, he was in a 
false position. The mighty energy of 
that genius that sought its inspirations 
from his own indomitable will, should 
now be subjected to the petty neces- 
sities of a narrow and time-serving 
policy—the god of battles was reduced 
to talk unceasingly of peace and its 
benefits, and to expatiate flippantly on 
the pleasures of ease and indolence— 
the miserable canting of the Jacobin 
clubs was now uttered by his lips who 
had once proclaimed himself the de- 
scendant of Charlemagne, and called 
Louis XIV. his great ancestor, 

The principles of the revolution 
could never restore an Emperor—the 
daring of the 18th Brumaire might 
have better suited the emergency. 
With all this, the aspect of France 
was singularly warlike :— 


** It was that of a whole nation buck- 
ling on its armour ; over the entire coun- 
try armed bodies were to be seen in 
motion towards their several points of 
destination: every where the new levies 
for the line, and the newly enrolled 
national guards were in an unremitting 
course of drill and organization: the 
greatest activity was maintained, da 
and night, in all the arsenals, and in all 
the manufactories of clothing and ar- 
tieles of equipment : crowds of workmen 
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were constantly employed in the repair 
of the numerous fortresses, and in the 
erection of entrenched works. Every 
where appeared a continued transport 
of artillery, waggons, arms, ammunition, 
and all the material of war; whilst upon 
every road forming an approach to any 
of the main points of assembly in the 
vicinity of the frontiers, might be seen 
those well-formed veteran bands, N. 
leon’s followers through many a bloody 
field, moving forth with all the order, 
and with all the elasticity of spirit, in- 
spired by the full confidence of a renewed 
career of victory—rejoicing in the dis- 
play of those standards which so proudly 
recalled the most glorious fields that 
France had ever won, and testifying by 
their acclamations their enthusiastie 
devotion to the cause of their Emperor, 
which was ever cherished by them as 
identified with that of their country.” 


While Napoleon was thus preparing 
for the coming struggle, the allies were 
also exerting all their energies and 
pressing forward their forces with the 
utmost rn An army of 100,000 
men, under the Duke of Wellington, 
assembled in Belgium; a Prussian 
force, of nearly equal amount, under 
Bliicher, was marching to reinforce it ; 
a Russian army of 167,000, com- 
manded by Count Barclay de Tolly, 
was traversing Germany by for 
routes. The Austrians, 50,000 strong, 
led on by Schwartzenberg, and a force 
of 40,000 under the Arch-Duke Fer- 
dinand, held the Rbine between Basle 
and Mannheim ; besides that an army 
of 120,000 were assembling in Lom- 
bardy, which secured the deposition of 
Murat and the restoration of Ferdi. 
nand to the throne of Naples. 

Such were the dispositions of that 
European compact which had for its 
object, not the humiliation of France, 
nor the dismemberment of her terri- 
tory, but the downfall of the ambitious 
soldier whose restless despotism had 
so long been the tyranny of Europe. 

A Bavarian army of 80,000, under 
Prince Wrede, withseveral contingents 
from Baden, Hesse, and Wurtem 
evinced that the confederated states 
had little sympathy with him who once 
proclaimed himself their sovereign, 

The necessity of striking a great 
and decisive blow was imperative on 
the Emperor. It was by victory he 
had formerly silenced the cavils of his 
revilers—and by victory alone one 
he ratify his title to a throne w. 
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usurpation offered little guarantee of 
future security. In Belgium was his 
nearest foe—and perhaps that one of 
all the number, which, had he to choose, 
he would have preferred to meet. 
England, his first, his last, the most 
enduring of his enemies, was there— 
her army led on by one whose suc- 
cesses over his most distinguished 
generals had so often wounded his 
pride. Never was there so opportune 
an occasion to assert his own supe- 
riority, nor would any victory redound 
more loudly to his credit than one 
over that “ perfide” Albion he had so 
constantly represented as the enemy 
to France. 

Belgium, so often the battle-ground 
of Europe, was again to witness a 
struggle, the greatest and the mightiest 
that ever her soil experienced. On 
the one side, the grande armée, con- 
sisting entirely of French troops—the 
élite of those regiments so often led 
on to victory by their Emperor—men 
trained to war—bronzed in the smoke 
and heat of battles—perfect in every 
equipment —officered by men they 
knew and loved, and commanded by 
him whose very name was a prestige 
of success—they were the most perfect 
type of an army it is possible to con- 
ceive. Opposed to them, the Anglo- 
allied force was composed in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


INFANTRY. 
British ° ° 
King’s German Legion 
Hanoverian . e 
Brunswick . ° 
WNasean (Ist regiment) 
Duteh and Belgian . 


+ 23,543 
3,301 
+ 22,788 
5,376 
- 2,880 
- 24,174 


82,062 

CAVALRY. 
. . 5,913 
2,560 
1,682 
922 
3,405 


14,482 
ARTILLERY. 


British . ° 5,030 


° 102 guns 
King’s German Legion ° 526 18 ,, 
Hanoverian . ° ° 65 12 , 
Brunswick . . . 510 16 


1,635 64 ,, 


8,166 212 guns 
ENGINEERS, SAPPERS AND MINERS, WAGGON- 
TRAIN, AND STAFF CORPS, 


Dutch and Belgian . 


. 1,240 

TOTAL. 
. . 82,062 
14,482 
8,166 


Engineers, waggon-train, &c. 1,240 
. 105,950 men & 212 guns. 


+ . 
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Hence it will be seen how com- 
paratively small the force purely Bri- 
tish was in that eventful conflict, and 
on what a mere portion of the arm 
fell the most trying duty of the dread. 
ful encounter. It is not meant by 
this to insinuate that the Hanoverians 
or the Brunswickers displayed less 
bravery or endurance—finer troops 
never marched than either of them— 
but to point attention to the fact, that 
the British infantry, on whom for the 
most part devolved the duty of form- 
ing in square to resist cavalry, and to 
whom was committed the defence of 
Hougoumont, were, in reality, not 
more than a fourth part of the number 
engaged on either side. 

In addition to this, the British regi- 
ments were not, save in a few instances, 
the veteran soldiers of the Peninsula— 
the remnants of that army which under 
the Duke of Wellington, had become 
a force capable of anything; they were 
most of them new to service—some, the 
Guards, for instance, had never seen a 
shot fired, and actually were recruited 
from militia regiments, in whose uni- 
form, for want of time to refit, the men 
fought that campaign. 

An army composed of fragments of 
so many nations, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to possess that unity of action, 
and above all, that mutual confidence 
in its several parts so essential to suc- 
cess ; still less, that * elan” which is sug- 
gested by the long experience of each 
other's daring, this the imperial troops 
eminently felt, and this was a fearful 
odds in favor of France. Nor did the 
disadvantage end there; the Belgians 
were more than suspected of disaffec- 
tion to the cause in whose ranks they 
were marshalled. Most of the men 
had served under Napoleon—many of 
the officers were protegés who owed 
all they possessed to him—to count on 
them, should events take any unfavor- 
able turn, would be madness ; so that, 
a real diminution of the effective 
strength of the allied army existed, 
very far below the numerical standard 
announced. 

Early in June the army under the 
Duke of Wellington occupied a line of 
country forming the segment of a circle 
of which Brussels was the centre, and 
the roads leading from Mons, Tournai, 
and Charleroi, were the marked radii. 
The extended nature of the position 
not only made the subsistence of the 
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troops less burthensome to the country, 
but also afforded the perfect security 
of being prepared for any emergency 
that might arise. 


‘‘From whatever point, therefore, 
offensive operations might be directed 
against that portion of the Belgian fron- 
tier occupied by the army under Wel- 
lington—whether from Lisle, by Cour- 
tral, or by Tournai, between the Lys 
and the Scheldt : from Condé, Valen- 
ciennes, or Maubeuge, by Mons, betwecn 
the Sambre and the Scheldt; or from 
Maubeuge, Beaumont, or Philippeville, 
by Charleroi, between the Sambre and 
the Meuse—the Duke, by advancing to 
the threatened point with his reserve, 
and placing the remainder of his troops 
in movement, had it in his power to con- 
centrate at least two-thirds of his in- 
tended disposable force for the field, 
upon the line of the enemy’s operations, 
within twenty-two hours after the re- 
ceipt of intelligence of the actual direc- 
tion and apparent object of those 
operations.” 


A secret memorandum, a copy of 
which is given in a note, addressed to 
the Prince of Orange, the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, Lord Hill, and the quarter- 
master-general, shows that as early as 
the 30th April, he was prepared to 
meet any attack that might be made 
on him. 

The Prussian army, numbering 
117,000 men of all arms, was sta- 
tioned on the left of the Anglo-allied 
forces, and had their position extending 
from Charleroi towards Liege, inclu- 
ding the line of country marked out 
by the Meuse from Namur and Huy, 
as well as an advanced post at Dinant. 
The points of concentration were 
Fleurus, Namur, Ciney, and Liege, at 
any of which, the whole army could be 
assembled within ,twenty-four hours. 
From a consideration of the respective 
stations of the different corps, which 
we omit here, anxious to disencumber 
our brief notice of all circumstantial 
detail, it appears that the concentration 
of Wellington’s army on its own left, 
and that of Blucher’s on its own right, 
required ve time than that in which 
they could have been respectively ac- 
complished in other points ; the former 
being better calculated to meet the 
enemy’s advance hy Mons, as was the 

ition of the latter to resist an attack 

y Namur. This feature did not es- 
cape the vigilance of Napoleon, who, 
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. seizing on it, encouraged the hope of 


separating the two armies and beating 
them in detail. 

When we reflect upon the inferiority 
of force with which he determined on 
this bold and hazardous enterprise, it 
would seem an undertaking too perilous 
even for his dauntless courage ; a brief 
delay would have enabled him, by 
operating on the flank of either army, 
to have directed his main operations 
with greater weight and efficiency; 
the organization of his forces would 
soon have placed an immense number 
of troops at his command, but that 
brief interval would have brought the 
allied sovereigns across the Rhine on 
the eastward, and led to that combi- 
nation of attack on Paris which it was 
his aim to frustrate. 

Time, then, was all-important; @ 
victory was all-essential too, to awe 
the malecontents of the capital with 
success ; the tide of fortune was sure 
to turn, and the revolt of the Belgians 
against the allies would give him a 
powerful addition of force in a quarter 
bordering on his own frontier. It was 
not the first time he had advanced 
against great numerical superiority ; 
the final events of the campaign of 
1814 had displayed triumphs over 
armies far exceeding his own in amount; 
and Champ Aubert, Mont Mirail, and 
Monterau attested what success could 
await the highest order of strategy, 
when commanding troops habituated 
to battle. 

His plan then was to attack the 
Prussian army first, that being the 
nearest to him, and having overcome 
them, to march at once against the 
British before they could be collected 
in sufficient strength to °P his pro- 
gress. The road by Charleroi to 
Brussels was therefore the main line 
of his operations ; by occupying this, 
he should pierce, as it were, the centre 
of the combined armies, and then, 
pushing forward to Brussels, excite a 
revolt of the Belgian troops. This 
done, time would be obtained for the 
advance of further reinforcements from 
France, and it was not impossible that 
negociations for a peace might then 
have been entertained by the allied 
sovereigns. 

To mask as far as might be, his in- 
tended movements, the passes in ad- 
vance of Valenciennes, Condé, Lille, 
and even to Dunkirk, were occupied 
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by numerous detachments of National 
Guards furnished by the garrisons of 
the different fortresses, and every in- 
dication given that the principal attack, 
or at least a formidable diversion, was 
in preparation for that quarter. 

These measures still more strongly 
dissuaded Wellington from forming 
any hasty or incautious junction with 
Blucher, until fully satisfied as to 
the true direction of Napoleon’s ad- 
vance. 

Let any one throw his eye over the 
map, and tracking the line of country 
from the point of communication be- 
tween the Prussian and English ar- 
mies, follow it to Lille, Mons, Condé, 
Courtray, and Ypres, to the sea 
coast, and he will see at once the im- 
mense extent of unguarded frontier 
along which the Duke was called to 
stand sentinel ; and may estimate some 
of the difficulties of protecting Brussels 
against an attack which might have come 
in any one of six different directions. 
This will explain the impracticability of 
a more efficient support to Blucher on 
the 16th, when any decided movement 
of concentration might have led to an 
immediate and perhaps overwhelming 
advance of the enemy in the quarter 
thus weakened. 


“On the 12th of June, Lieutenant 
Colonel von Wissel, whose regiment, 
the Ist hussars of the King’s German 
Legion, formed an extensive line of out- 

sts in front of Tournai, reported to 

ajor General Sir Hussey Vivian, to 
whose brigade the regiment belonged, 
that he had ascertained, from informa- 
tion on which he could rely, that the 
French army had assembled on the fron- 
tier, and was prepared to attack. Vivian 
desired him to report upon the subject 
to Lord Hill, to whose corps his regi- 
ment was attached while employed on 
this particular service. The next morn- 
ing Vivian repaired in person to the 
outposts, and found that a French ca- 
valry-picquet which had previously been 
posted opposite to Tournai, had a short 
time before marched to join the main 
army, and had been relieved by doua- 
niers, These, upon being spoken to by 
Vivian, did not hesitate to say that their 
army was concentrating, and that if the 
allies did not advance, their troops would 
attack. On returning to his quarters, 
Vivian communicated what he had seen 
and heard to both Lord Hill and the 
Earl of Uxbridge, by whom the circum- 
stances were made known to the Duke 
of Wellington.” : 
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Too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, nor can the reader be too 
careful in possessing himself with a 
perfect understanding of the possible 
lines of attack open to Napoleon, inas- 
much as an historian, whose general 
candour and ability are above all re- 
proach, has, on most insufficient and 
unwarrantable grounds, imputed a 
want of vigilance to our great captain, 
where a due consideration of all the 
circumstances had palpably proved that 
every step he took was characterized 
by prudence and foresight, and that 
hecould not have acted differently, had 
he known all which subsequent events 
have demonstrated. 

What had been said of our com- 
mander if, while strengthening Blucher 
at the Sambre, he had suffered the 
enemy to march on Brussels by Cour- 
tray or Mons? What indication was 
there that the attack would come in the 
quarter it actually did? Were not the 
probabilities, at least, against an ad- 
vance which involved the necessity of 
two successful battles ? But this strata- 
gem of the emperor had also another 
effect—it totally concealed from his 
adversaries the combined movements 
of the several corps d’armée, and their 
concentration on the right bank of 
Sambre. 


“During the night of the 13th, how- 
ever, the light reflected upon the sky by 
the fires of the French bivouacs, did not 
escape the vigilant observation of Zie- 
ten’s outposts, whence it was communi- 
cated to the rear that these fires ap- 
peared to be in the direction of Beau- 
mont, and in the vicinity of Solre-sur- 
Sambre; and on the following day 
intelligence was obtained of the arrival 
of Napoleon and his brother, Prince 
Jerome. Zieten immediately transmitted 
this information to Prince Blucher and 
to the Duke of Wellington. Nothing, 
however, was as yet positively known 
concerning the real point of concentra- 
tion, the probable strength of the enemy, 
or his intended offensive movements. 
Late in the day, Zieten ascertained, 
through his outposts, that strong French 
columns, composed of all arms, were 
assembling in his front, and that every 
thing portended an attack on the follow- 
ing morning. Zieten’s communication 
of this intelligence reached Blucher be- 
between nine and ten o'clock on the night 
of the 14th.” 


To Zieten fell the honour of first 
crossing swords with the emperor, 
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With his head-quarters at Fontaine 
L’Eveque, he occupied the line between 
Binche and the Sambre; his left ex- 
tending nearly to Namur; his reserve 
being posted between the river and 
Fleurus, Here again occurs a refuta- 
tion of this charge of surprise against 
the allied generals—a charge which 
really comes contradicted at every step 
of the campaign. As early as the 
2nd of May, an order was issued by 
General Zieten to his brigadiers, con- 
templating the possible advance of the 
enemy by Binche or Maubeuge, and 
making arrangements for the concen- 
tration of the different brigades to re- 
sist the movement. 

While Napoleon was meditating on 
his intended order of attack he re- 
ceived a despatch from Gérard, an- 
nouncing that Bourmont, with the 
Colonels Clouet and Villoutreys, had 
deserted to the enemy—a circumstance 
which caused some delay, by inducing 
him to alter his dispositions. 

On the morning of the 15th, the 
French crossed the frontier in three 
columns, and moved on Charleroi. 


** Towards four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the engagement began along the 
line of the Prussian outposts, which 
were speedily driven in, and forced to 
retire upon their oe Zieten, 
upon discovering the whole French army 
in motion, and perceiving by the direc- 
tion of the advance of its columns, that 
Charleroi and its vicinity would probably 
form the main object of the attack, sent 
out the necessary orders to his brigades. 
The Ist was to retire upon Gosselies ; 
the 2nd was to defend the three bridges 
over the Sambre, at Marchiennes, Char- 
leroi, and Chatelet, for a time sufficient 
to enable the Ist brigade to reach Gos- 
selies, and thus to prevent its being cut 
off by the enemy, after which it was to 
retire behind Gilly; the 3rd and 4th 
brigades, as also the reserve cavalry 
and artillery, were to concentrate as ra- 
pidly as possible, and to take up a posi- 
tion in rear of Fleurus ” 


Zieten’s corps, pressed by numbers, 
retreated slowly before the overwhelm- 
ing masses of the French, desperately 
assailed on every point, but still admi- 
rably fulfilling the duty assigned to 
them, of delaying the advance of the 
enemy, until the concentration of the 
Prussian army could be affected. The 
Prussian’s loss on the 15th amounted 
to 1200 men; the charges of the 
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French cavalry having dealt tremen- 
doug carnage among the landwehr, 
and the fusileer battalion of the twenty- 
eighth regiment,which was totally over- 
thrown on the bank of the Sambre. 

The work of concentration was now 
begun by Blucher. The third corps 
at Namur was ordered to march on 
Sombref, where a portion of the second 
corps had already arrived; and an 
order was sent to Biilow to move with 
the fourth corps from Hannut to Gen- 
bloux. An unhappy mistake prevented 
Biilow’s compliance with this despatch, 
and thus the arrival of the fourth Prus- 
sian corps at the battle of Ligny was 
rendered impossible—an event which 
might, in all likelihood, have changed 
the fortunes of that hard fought day. 

Late in the evening, Captain von 
Biilow arrived at Prince Blucher’s 
head-quarters at Sombref, with the 
intelligence that the arrival of the 
fourth corps on the field could not be 
calculated on, and that all the disposi- 
tions for the battle should be made 
independent of them. On the same 
evening the Duke of Wellington 
learned the news of the French ad- 
vance—fully prepared for the intelli- 
gence, but only uncertain how soon it 
might arrive. 


“ The following were the movements 
ordered by the Duke. Upon the left of 
the army, which was nearest to the pre- 
sumed point of attack—Perponcher’s 
and Chassé’s Dutch-Belgian divisions 
were to be assembled that night at Ni- 
velles, on which point Alten’s British 
division (the 3d) was to march as soon 
as collected at Braine-le-Comte; but 
this movement was not to be made until 
the enemy’s attack upon the right of the 
Prussian army and the left of the Allied 
army had become a matter of certainty. 
Cooke's British division (the lst) was 
to be collected that night at Enghiem, 
and tq be in readiness to move at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

“Along the central portion of the 
army—Clinton’s British division (the 2d) 
was to be assembled that night at Ath, 
and to be in readiness also to move at a 
moment’s notice. Colville’s British divi- 
sion (the 4th) was to be collected that 
night at Grammont, with the exception 
of the troops beyond the Scheldt, which 
were to be moved to Audenarde. 

“Upon the right of the army—Sted- 
mann’s Dutch-Belgian division, and An- 
thing’s Dutch-Belgian (Indian) brigade 
were, after occupying Audenarde with 
500 men, to be assembled at Sotteghem, 
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so as to be ready to march in the morn- 
ing. 

é The cavalry were to be collected 
that night at Ninhove, with the excep- 
tion of the 2nd hussars of the King’s 
German Legion, who were to remain on 
the look-out between the Scheldt and 
the Lys; and of Dérnberg’s brigade, 
with the Cumberland hussars, which 
were to march that night upon Vilvorde, 
and to bivouac on the high road near to 
that town. 

‘“*The reserve was thus disposed— 
Picton’s British division (the 5th), the 
8lst British regiment, and Best’s Hano- 
verian brigade (of Cole’s division), were 
to be in readiness to march from Brus- 
sels at a moment's notice. Vincke’s 
Hanoverian brigade (of Picton’s divi- 
sion) was to be collected that night at 
Hal, and to be in readiness at day-light 
on the following morning to move 
towards Brussels, and to halt on the 
road between Alost and Assche for fur- 
ther orders. The Duke of Brunswick's 
corps was to he collected that night on 
the high-road between Brussels and Vil- 
vorde. Kruse’s Nassau brigade was to 
be collected at —r on the follow- 
ing morning upon the Louvain road, and 
to be in readiness to move at a moment’s 
notice. The reserve-artillery was to be 
in readiness to move at day-light.” 


We have now seen that the first 
palpable indication of Napoleon's at- 
tack was made on the morning of the 
15th, up to which time no possible 
clue could be obtained as to the point 
on which his first onslaught would be 
made, or whether several distinct 
attacks would not be essayed together ; 
and on the evening of the same day 
the orders we have read were issued 
by the Duke of Wellington—orders 
which certainly are indicative of any 
thing but surprise. It is true, Napo- 
leon on this, as on many other great 
occasions, depended mainly on the sud- 
den nature of his advance. He cal- 
culated that the great advantage of 
the attacking party is the choice of 
the position to be assailed. He had 
succeeded in masking his intentions 
hitherto, and, now, that the eventful 
moment had arrived, any movement 
effected with the energy and boldness 
he ever imparted to his own, might 
convey the impression of a surprise, 
inasmuch as it would involve counter- 
movements, equally rapid, equally de- 
cisive. Before such a charge—and it 
is a grave one, which would rob our 
greatest captain of the proudest of all 
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laurels—could be preferred, it would 
be necessary to show that it was a per- 
fectly certain and ascertained fact, 
Napoleon’s advance would be made 
on the Charleroi road—that he pre- 
ferred risking the fortune of two 
pitched battles with enemies severally 
his equal in number. Without this be 
assumed, the charge of being surprised 
falls to the ground. The radius of 
the circle being a shorter line than the 
cord of the arch, the duke’s concentra- 
tion around Brussels permitted of his 
carrying his force at any moment to 
whatever portion of his extended posi- 
tion might be menaced, with less delay 
than if he assembled his troops upon 
some part of the frontier, and was 
obliged to countermarch them to a 
remote extremity of the country. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of 
June, Ney, was dispatched with forty- 
six thousand men to occupy Quatre 
Bras, where the Brusselsand Charleroi 
roadis intersected by that from Nivelles 
to Namur. This important position, 
if gained, would have cut off the com- 
munication between the English and 
Prussian armies, and have enabled the 
Emperor to fall with a preponderating 
force on either at his will. Ney’s direc- 
tions were, while seizing on Quatre 
Bras in front, to direct an attack in 
rear of the Prussian army, which had 
fallen back towards Ligny, and lay 
about a league distant from Quatre 
Bras. The thundering of Ney’s guns 
in the rear was to be the signal for 
the Emperor’s own attack in front of 
the Prussian army. 

These orders, be it remembered, 
were given to Ney on the 15th, after 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
same night the Duke of Wellington’s 
counter movement is ordered at Brus- 
sels—viz., the march on Quatre Bras. 
Where was the surprise there? Is it 
in not having occupied Quatre Bras, 
and thus having exposed some other, 
and perhaps weaker portion of the 
allied line? There is a phrase in the 
general order of the duke, dated the 
same 15th of June, might have sug- 
gested some caution in imputing sur- 
prise at this time;: after detailing at 
considerable length the various move- 
ments to be made by the troops in ad- 
vance, he adds, * This movement is 
not to take place until it is quite cer- 
tain that the enemy’s attack is upo 
the right of the Prussian army al 
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the left of the British army.” Can 
any thing more clearly demonstrate 
that his grace was fully in possession 
of every thing it was possible for him 
to know? and that knowing, he took 
every necessary step to oppose their 
plans ? 

A general order, dated some hours 
later, concludes with the words— 
«The above movements to take place 
with as little delay as possible.” Here 
is, in this simple passage, perhaps the 
best and most conclusive refutation of 
the accusation it is possible to adduce. 
Having disposed of this charge for the 
present, let us resume the course of 
events; and in doing so, our author 


shall speak for himself :— 


“ The result of the proceedings on the 
the 15th was highly favourable to Na- 
polean. He had completely effected the 
passage of the Sambre; he was operating 
with the main portion of his forces di- 
rectly upon the preconcerted point of 
concentration of Bliicher’s army, and 
was already in the immediate front of 
the chosen position, before that concen- 
tration could be accomplished ; he was 
also operating with another portion 
upon the high road to Brussels, and 
had come in contact with the left of 
Wellington’s troops; he had also placed 
himself so far in advance upon this line, 
that even a partial junction of the forces 
of the allied commanders was already 
rendered a hazardous operation, without 
afprevious retrograde movement; and 
he thus had it in his power to bring the 
principal weight of his arms against the 
one, whilst, with the remainder of his 
force, he held the other at bay. This 
formed the grand object of his opera- 
tions on the morrow. But however ex- 
cellent, or even perfect, this plan of 
operation may appear in theory, still 
there were other circumstances which, 
if taken into consideration, would 
scarcely seem to warrant a well- 
grounded anticipation of a successful 
issue. Napoleon’s troops had been con- 
stantly under arms, marching, and 
fighting since two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the hour at which they broke up 
from their position at Solre-sur-Sambre, 
Beaumont, and Philippeville, within the 
French frontier: they required time for 
rest and refreshment ; they lay widely 
scattered between their advanced posts 
and the Sambre; Ney’s forces were in 
detached bodies, from Frasne as far as 
Marchienne-au-Pont, the halting-place 
of d’Erlon’s corps ; and although Van- 
damme’s corps was in the wood of 
Fleurus, Lobau’s corps and the guards 
were halted at Charleroi, and Gérard’s 
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corps at Chitelet. Hence, instead of 
an imposing advance, with the first 
glimmering of the dawn of the 16th, the 
whole morning would necessarily be 
employed by the French in effecting a 
closer junction of their forces, and in 
making their preparatory dispositions 
for attack ; an interval of time invalua- 
ble to the Allies, by the greater facility 
which it afforded them for the concen- 
tration of a sufficient force to hold their 
enemy in check, and to frustrate his de- 
sign of defeating them in detail. 

‘In taking a calm retrospect of the 
dispositions made by Napoleon on the 
night of the 15th of June, we become 
strongly impressed with a conviction, 
that to the — of these dispositions, 
to the absence which they indicated of 
that energetic perseverance and restless 
<7 which characterized the most 
critical of his operations in former wars, 
may, ina very great degree, be attri- 
buted the failure of the campaign on 
the part of the French. The great ad- 
vantages derived by Napoleon from the 
result of his operations during the 15th, 
have already been set forth: but of 
what avail were those advantages to 
him, if he neglected the requisite mea- 
sures for effectually retaining them 
within his grasp; or if, having secured 
them, he hesitated in following them up 
with the promptitude and energy whie 
their complete developement demanded 
of him? His position, if judged by that 
of his most advanced forces, was all 
that could be desired; but, by fatally 
neglecting to concentrate the remainder 
of his troops in the immediate support 
of that advance, the important advan- 
tages which such a position held forth 
were completely ‘neutralized. Doubt- 
less the troops required rest; but, if 
one portion required it more than an- 
other, it was that which now lay most in 
advance: they had performed the —— 
est march, and had withstood, in addi- 
tion, the whole brunt of the action; so 
that there was no reason whatever why 
the remainder of the French army 
should not have been so far advanced 
as to afford direct support to the im- 
portant position taken up by the leading 
divisions : that which had been so sue- 
cessfully effected by the heads of the 
columns, might have been attained with 
infinitely greater ease and security by 
the masses which followed. And even 
supposing that seriousimpediments stood 
in the way of the full accomplishment of 
this concentration, such as the usual 
delays occasioned by the lengthening 
out of the columns of march, to what 
did they amount in comparison with so 
many brilliant instances of what had 
been overcome by the noble and heroic 
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efforts of a French army headed by Na- 
poleon ?” 


These observations are characterized 
by great force and military knowledge. 
The same vigour and activity that 
marked the operations of the 14th 
and 15th, if carried on to the follow- 
ing day, would have probably given a 
different destiny to Europe. Only one 
of Blucher’s corps had arrived on the 
chosen position of Ligny—Pirch’s was 
six, Thielemann’s fifteen miles distant, 
Biilow’s full sixty. The leading divi- 
sions of the imperial army were not 
more than from two to three miles 
from the Prussian advanced posts. 
Hence every thing was in his favour ; 
and had a concentration of the French 
right then taken place, and an attack 
been made, victory was certain; whilst 
Ney would either have been enabled 
to secure Quatre-Bras before the ar- 
rival of the British, or would have 
supported the Emperor's left in a 
combined movement on Wellington. 
Instead of this, what happened? The 
Emperor, expecting to hear the cannon 
of Ney’s attack, did not begin the 
battle till three in the afternoon, whilst 
Ney did not advance with vigour 
against Quatre-Bras till after two 
o'clock, when Wellington’s reserves 
had arrived to support the forces thus 


engaged. 


** Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
the Duke of Wellington arrived in per- 
son at Quatre-Bras. He reconnoitred 
the position of the enemy, and conceiving 
that the latter was not in any great 
force at Frasne, while, at the same 
time, accounts reached him that Prince 
Blucher, in his position at Ligny, was 
menaced by the advance of considerable 
masses, he shortly afterwards rode off 
to hold a conference with the Prussian 
commander, whom he found at the wind- 
mill of Bussy, between Ligny and Bry; 
whence he had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the French preparatory me. 
sitions for attack. These having led 
the Duke to conclude that Napoleon 
was bringing the main force of his army 
to bear against Blucher, he at once 
proposed to assist the Prince by first 
advancing straight upon Frasne and 
Gosselies, as soon as he should have 
concentrated sufficient force, and then 
operating upon the enemy’s left and 
rear, which would afford a powerful 
diversion in favour of the Prussians, 
from the circumstance that their right 
wing was the weakest and most exposed, 
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and considering the object of Napoleon's 
movements, the one most likely to be 
attacked. Upon a calculation bein 

made, however, of the time which woul 

elapse ere the Duke would be able to 
collect the requisite force for under- 
taking this operation, and of the pos- 
sibility of Blucher being defeated before 
it could be carried into effect, it was 
considered preferable that Wellington 
should, if possible, move to the support 
of the Prussian right by the Namur 
road. <A direct support of this kind, 
however, was necessarily contingent on 
circumstances, and subject to the Duke’s 
discretion. The latter having expressed 
his confident expectation of being enabled 
to afford the desired support, as also of 
his succeeding in concentrating, very 
shortly, a sufficient force to assume the 
offensive, rode back to Quatre-Bras.” 


Ten thousand Dutch and Belgians, 
under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, were now attacked by Ney’s 
advanced column, consisting of nigh 
16,000 infantry and 1,800 sabres, with 
38 guns. The impetuosity of the 
French attack, and the preponderance 
of their force, soon drove back the 
Dutch-Belgian troops, who retired 
within the wood of Bossu, still pre- 
serving, however, the post of Gemion- 
court. 


‘* It was about half-past two, or per- 
haps a quarter before three o'clock, 
when the Prince of Orange, whose 
situation had become extremely critical, 
as he directed his anxious looks towards 
that point of the horizon which was 
bounded by the elevated ground about 
Quatre-Bras, had the inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction of recognising, by their deep 
red masses, the arrival of British troops 
upon the field, 

‘These comprised the 5th infantry 
division, commanded by Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Picton, and consisting of 
the 8th British brigade, under Major- 
General Sir James Kempt, the 9th Bri- 
tish brigade, under Major-General Sir 
Denis Pack, and of the 4th Hanoverian 
brigade, under Colonel Best. The head 
of the column, leaving Quatre-Bras on 
its right, turned down the Namur road, 
along which the division was speedily 
drawn up ; the British brigades in front, 
and the Hanoverian brigade in second, 
line. Captain von Rettberg’s battery 
of Hanoverian foot artillery took post 
on the right, and Major Rogers's battery 
of British foot artillery on the left of 
the division. The lst battalion of the 
95th British regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Sir Andrew Barnard, was des- 
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geicees in haste towards the village of 
iermont, of which it was to endeavour 
to gain possession. 

“The French, on perceiving the ar- 
rival of the British infantry, opened 
a furious cannonade from their batte- 
ries, with a view to disturb its forma- 
tion, while Ney, anxious to secure the 
vantage-ground of a field which, he 
plainly foresaw, was likely to become 
the scene of a severe contest, renewed 
his attack upon Gemioncourt, still 
bravely defended by the 5th Dutch 
militia. Hereupon, Perponcher, having 
received an order to advance this batta- 
lion along the high road, immediately 
placed himself at its head, as did also 
the Prince of Orange himself, who rode 
up to it at the same moment; but it 
soon became exposed to a most destruc- 
tive fire of artillery, from which it 
suffered an immense loss, while the 
French infantry succeeded in obtaining 

ssession of the farm, in which they 

rmly established themselves. 

‘The Duke of Wellington, who had 
returned to Quatre-Bras from the Prus- 
sian position, shortly before the arrival 
of Picton’s division, was so much aliveto 
the importance of maintaining Gemion- 
court and its inclosures, that he gave 
directions for its immediate occupation 
by a British regiment, but the one 
destined for this service having by 
some accident been otherwise disposed 
of, some delay occurred, and the 28th 
British regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Sir Charles Philip Belson, was then 
marched down towards that point, 
under the guidance of Lieut.-Colonel 
Gomm, on the staff of the 5th division. 
As the battalion approached the farm, 
the latter was discovered to be already 
occupied by the French, whereupon it 
was withdrawn to its division. 

“ The 3d Dutch-Belgian light cavalry 
brigade, under General Van Merle, had 
shortly before this reached the field, 
and now advanced to the support of 
the Dutch infantry retiring from Ge- 
mioncourt, but they were met and de- 
feated by Piré’s cavalry, and pursued 
along the high road nearly to Quatre- 
Bras, where they arrived in great 
disorder, a portion of them coming in 
contact with the Duke of Wellington 
himself, and carrying his Grace along 
with them to the rear of Quatre-Bras. 
The latter, however, succeeded in ar- 
resting their further flight, and in bring- 
ing them again to the front, The 
French cavalry did not, on this occa- 
sion, follow up the pursuit, evidently 
hesitating to approach very near to 
the allied infantry, the latter appearing 
well-formed, and fully prepared to re- 

ive them. The Dutch-Belgian in- 

try retreated to the wood of Bossu, 
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abandoning the three guns to the enemy, 
who. closely wonseed them, and now 
began to penetrate into the wood. 

‘** Meanwhile, Bachelu, on the French 
right, threw a considerable force into 
Piermont, in sufficient time to secure 
its possession before the lst battalion 
95th British regiment had approached 
the village, and was pushing forward 
another strong body towards a small 
wood that lay still more in advance, 
on the oppusite side of the Namur high 
road, the possession of which, along 
with that of Piermont, would have 
effectually cut off the direct communi- 
cation between Quatre-Bras and Ligny. 
Here, for the first time in this campaign, 
the troops of the two nations became 
engaged. The skirmishers who suc- 
— checked the further advance 
of the French, and secured the wood, 
were the Ist battalion of the British 
95th Rifles, whom the old campaigners 
of the French army, at least those who 
had served in the Peninsula, had so 
frequently found the foremost in the 
fight, and of whose peculiarly effective 
discipline and admirable training they 
had had ample experience. 


‘*‘ The cannonade which had opened 
against the 5th British division as it took 
up its ground, continued with unabated 
vigour. The French light troops were 
now observed advancing from the inclo- 
sures that skirted the foot of their 
sition, and to meet them the light com- 
panies of the different regiments of Pie- 
ton’s division were immediately thrown 
forward. On the French extreme right 
all further progress was checked by the 
— manner in which the Ist batta- 
ion 95th British regiment, though op- 
posed by a much superior force, retained 
possession of the Namur road, which 
they lined with their skirmishers, while 
the wood in rear was occupied by the 
battalion-reserve and the 2nd Bruns- 
wick light battalion. On the French 
left, however, the incessant rattle of 
ae in the wood of Bossu plainly 
indicated by its gradual approach in the 
direction of Quatre-Bras, that the 
Dutch-Belgian infantry, notwithstand- 
ing their vast superiority in numbers, 
were yielding to the fierce onset of the 
enemy in that quarter. 

‘*The protection which the French 
would derive from the possession of the 
eastern pica of this wood for the ad- 
vance of their masses over the space 
between it and the Charleroi road, in- 
stantly became soeetent to the British 
commander ; in fact, the previous. pur- 
suit of the Dutch-Belgian cavalry along 
this road proved the expediency of esta- 
blishing some restraint to aa facility 
for a hostile advance in that direction ; 
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and he therefore requested the Duke of 
Brunswick to take up a position with a 
part of his corps between Quatre-Bras 
and Gemioncourt, so as to have his left 
resting upon the road, and his right 
communicating with Perponcher’s divi- 
sion, part of which was deployed along 
the skirt of the wood, ‘The Duke of 
Brunswick immediately ordered forward 
the guard-battalion, (under Major von 
Prostler,) the Ist line-battalion, (under 
Major Metzner,) and the two light com- 
panies of the advanced-guard-battalion, 
which he posted in close columns upon, 
and contiguous to, the road, on the 
ground indicated, and threw out a line 
of skirmishers connecting these columns 
with the two jager-companies in the 
wood. As an immediate support to the 
infantry, he stationed the Brunswick 
hussars (under Major von Cramm) and 
lancers (under Major Pott) in a hollow 
in their rear ; while, as a reserve to the 
whole, the 2nd and 3rd line-battalions 
(under Major von Strombeck and Major 
von Norrmann) were posted en cremail- 
lere contiguously to the houses of Qua- 
tre-Bras, which important point they 
were to defend to the last extremity. 
** Whilst this disposition on the An- 
lo-allied right was in progress, two 
eavy French columns were observed 
descending into the valley below Ge- 
mioncourt, where, under cover of the 
strong line of skirmishers which had 
been for some time engaged with those 
of Picton’s division, they were divided 
into separate smaller columns of at- 
tack. 
**The cannonade from the French 
heights, which now sensibly quickened, 
was telling fearfully amidst the 5th Bri- 
tish division ; anda fresh impulse having 
been given to the enemy’s light troops 
by the near approach of their own at- 
tacking columns, the British skirmishers, 
overpowered by numbers only, were seen 
darting, alternately and at short dis- 
tances, to the rear, through the line of 
smoke that had been raised midway be- 
tween the contending armies. At this 
critical moment, when the rapid pro- 
s of the French in the wood of 
su, and their imposing advance 
against his left wing, threatened to 
compromise his disposal of the Bruns- 
wick troops on the right of the Charleroi 
road, Wellington, by one of those elec- 
tric inspirations of his master-mind, 
with which he had been wont in former 
campaigns to frustrate the best-devised 
plans of his opponents, resolved not to 
await the attack, but to meet it. He 
instantly ordered the advance of Kempt’s 
and Pack’s brigades, with the exception 
of the 92nd regiment, which (under the 
command of Lieut, Colonel Cameron) 
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was to continue at its post on the Na- 
mur road, close to Quatre-Bras. 

**During the advance of these two 
brigades, which was made with admira- 
ble steadiness and in the best order, the 
skirmishers fell back upon their respec- 
tive battalions, all of which now pre- 
sented a clear front tothe enemy. From 
the heads of Ney’s columns, as well as 
from the thick lines of shirmishers by 
which they were connected, a severe and 
destructive fire was opened and main- 
tained against the British line, alon 
which the gallant Picton, the far-fame 
leader of the no less renowned ‘ fighting 
division’ of the British army in the Pe- 
ninsular campaigns, was seen galloping 
from one regiment to another, encourag- 
ing his men, and inciting them by his 
presence and example. The troops 
significantly responded to his call b 
those loud and animating shouts wit 
which British soldiers are wont to denote 
their eagerness to close with their ene- 
mies. The interval between the adverse 
lines was rapidly diminishing : the fire 
from the French suddenly began to 
slacken ; hesitation, quickly succeeded 
by disorder, became apparent in their 
ranks ; and then it was, that, animating 
each other with redoubled cheers, the 
British regiments were seen to lower 
their bristling bayonets, and, driving 
every thing before them, to pursue their 
opponents down to the outer fence of 
the valley, whence the French line had 
advanced in the full confidence of tri- 
umph,” 


While these events were occurring 
on the British left, a tremendous fire 
was opened on the Brunswick troops 
then standing in line from a French 
battery of guns on the heights. The 
brave Duke of Brunswick, who 
coolly continued to smoke his pipe in 
front of the line, at last became im- 
patient at the carnage of his gallant 
followers, and sent a request to the 
duke for some pieces of cannon. 
Four guns were accordingly sent him; 
but before they had fired above three 
or four rounds, the enemy’s cannonade 
was redoubled. Two of the guns 
were disabled, and several of the 
horses killed. At the same time two 
columns of French infantry were seen 
approaching along the skirt of the 
Bois de Bossu. The duke charged 
these at the head of his lancers; but 
a destructive fire drove him back, and 
he drew off his men to the rear of 
Quatre Bras. The overpowering 
masses of the enemy which now came 
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on, induced the duke to retire his in- 
fantry towards the allied line on the 
Namur road. In effecting this move- 
ment, the troops became exposed to a 
perfect shower of grape; the cavalry 
also tore down upon them ; they broke 
and fled—some through Quatre Bras, 
and others through the Anglo- Allied 
line; and it was in attempting to 
rally his soldiers he was semiche a 
musket-ball, and fell from his horse. 
The bullet had entered his wrist, and 
9 diagonally through his body. 

e looked up once, and recognized 
those about him; he then asked for 
water ; but none could be procured at 
the moment. There was a delay in 
finding a surgeon; and when at last 
he came, the brave prince had breathed 
his last. It was the death of a soldier, 
and well became one of his glorious 
house. 

The Brunswick hussars were or- 
dered forward to cover the retreating 
infantry ; but overborne by the cui- 
rassiers, they fell back in confusion. 


** To the’ 42nd Highlanders and 44th 
British regiment, which were posted on 
a reversed slope, and in line, close upon 
the left of the above road, the advance 
of French cavalry was so sudden and 
unexpected, the more so as the Bruns- 
wickers had just moved on to the front, 
that as both these bodies whirled past 
them to the rear, in such close proximity 
to each other, they were, for the mo- 
ment,$considered to consist of one mass 
of Allied cavalry. Some of the old 
soldiers of both regiments were not so 
easily satisfied on this point, and imme- 
diately opened a partial fire obliquely 
upon the French lancers, which, how- 
ever, Sir Denis Pack and their own 
officers endeavoured as much as possible 
to restrain; but no sooner had the 
latter succeeded in causing a cessation 
of the fire, than the lancers, which were 
the rearmost of the cavalry, wheeled 
sharply round, and advanced in admira- 
ble order directly upon the rear of the 
two British regiments. The 42nd 
Highlanders having, from their posi- 
tion, been the first to recognize them as 
a part of the enemy’s forces, rapidly 
formed square; but just as the two 
flank companies were running in to 
form the rear face, the lanecers had 
reached the regiment, when a conside- 
rable portion of their leading division 
penetrated the square, carrying along 
with them, by the impetus of their 
charge, several men of those two com- 
pales, and creating a momentary con- 

ion. The long-tried discipline and 
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steadiness of the Highlanders, however, 
did not forsake them at this critical 
juncture; these lancers, instead of 
effecting the destruction of the square, 
were themselves fairly hemmed into it, 
and either bayoneted or taken priso- 
ners, whilst the endangered face, re- 
stored as if by magic, successfully re- 
pelled all further attempts on the part 
of the French to complete their expected 
triumph. Their commanding officer, 
Lieut. Colonel Sir Robert Macara, was 
killed on this occasion, a lance having 
pierced through his chin until it reached 
the brain; and within the brief space 
of a few minutes, the command of the 
regiment devolved upon three other 
officers in suecession—Lieut. Colonel 
Dick, who was severely wounded, Bre- 
vet Major Davidson, who was mortall 
wounded, and Brevet Major Campbell, 
who commanded it during the remainder 
of the campaign. 

“If this cavalry attack had fallen so 
unexpectedly upon the 42ad Highlan- 
ders, still less had it been anticipated 
by the 44th regiment. Lieut Colonel 
Hamerton, perceiving that the lancers 
were rapidly advancing against his 
rear, and that any attempt to form 
square would be attended with imminent 
danger, instantly decided upon receiv- 
ing them in line. The low thundering 
sound of their approach was heard by 
his men before a conviction they were 
French flashed across the minds of any 
but the old soldiers who had previously 
fired at them as they passed their flank. 
Hamerton’s words of command were— 
* Rear rank, right about face !'—‘ Make 
ready !—(a short pause to admit of the 
still nearer approach of the cavalry)— 
‘Present !'—‘ Fire!’ The effect pro- 
duced by this volley was astonishing. 
The men, aware of their perilous posi- 
tion, doubtless took a most deliberate 
aim at their opponents, who were 
thrown into great confusion. Some few 
daring fellows made a dash at the 
centre of the battalion, hoping to cap- 
ture the colours, in their apparently ex- 
posed situation; but the attempt, 
though gallantly made, was as gallantly 
defeated. The lancers now commenced 
a flight towards the French position by 
the flanks of the 44th. As ie rushed 

ast the left flank, the officer command- 
ing the light company, who had very 
judiciously restrained his men from 


joining in the volley given to the rear, 


opened upon them a scattering fire ; and 
no sooner did the lancers appear in the 
proper front of the regiment, when the 
front rank began in its turn to con- 
tribute to their overthrow and destruc- 
tion. 
‘* Never, perhaps, did British infant 

display its characteristic coolness an 
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steadiness more eminently than on this 
trying occasion. To have stood in a 
thin two-deep line, awaiting, and pre- 
pared to receive, the onset of hostile ca- 
valry, would have been looked upon at 
least as a most hazardous experiment ; 
but, with its rear so suddenly menaced, 
and its flanks unsupported, to have in- 
stantly faced only one rank about, to 
have stood as if rooted to the ground, 
to have repulsed its assailants with so 
steady and well-directed a fire that 
numbers of them were destroyed—this 
was a feat of arms which the oldest or 
best-disciplined corps in the world 
might have in vain hoped to accom- 
plish; yet most successfully and com- 
letely was this achieved by the gallant 

d battalion of the 44th British regi- 
ment, under its brave commander, Lieut. 


Colonel Hamerton.” 


And here now occurred one of those 
incidents which in daring are unsur- 
passed by any feat of ancient chivalry. 


** A French lancer gallantly charged 
at the colours, and severely wounded 
Ensign Christie, who carried one of 
them, by a thrust of his lance, which, 
entering the left eye, penetrated to the 
lower jaw. The Frenchman then en- 
deavoured to seize the standard, but the 
braveChristie,not withstanding the agony 
of his wound, with a presence of mind 
almost unequalled, flung himself upon 
it—not to save himself, Sa to preserve 
the honour of his regiment. As the 
colour fluttered inits fall, the Frenchman 
tore off a portion of the silk with the 
point of his lance; but he was not per- 
mitted to bear the fragment beyond the 
ranks. Both shot and bayoneted by the 
nearest of the soldiers of the 44th, he 
was borne to the earth, paying with the 
sacrifice of his life for his display of 
unavailing bravery.” 


On the British now it was evident 
the brunt of the battle must lie. Ney 
saw this, and taking advantage of 
Kellermann’s arrival with the heavy 
cavalry brigade, he prepared a general 
attack. The French gunners, too, 
had accurately discovered the range 
for their guns, and played on the 
British line with fearful carnage. As 
the smoke cleared away from these 
discharges, a swooping sound was 
heard coming through the tall corn. 
It was the cavalry dashing down on 
the infantry, which, in two squares, 
awaited the advance. 

The 42nd Highlanders and 44th 
British regiments stood, assailed by 
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squadron after squadron, every face of 
the square attacked simultaneously, 

et never flinching, they stood un- 
Soahen 3 every volley sending back their 
enemies beaten and discomfited. It 
was then that Picton, despairing of 
any assistance from the allied cavalry, 
then in the field, resolved on attacking 
the enemy's cavalry with his own oft- 
tried infantry. Uniting the Royals 
and the 28th, he advanced boldly, desi- 
rous to take up a position from which 
he could open a flank fire to support 
the 44th ; he never halted till the last 
moment, when the sound of cavalry 
required him to form a square, and 
then, a destructive volley poured in at 
pistol-range, sent back their assailants. 
When the cavalry fell back to form, 
the artillery opened its fire again, and 
played with terrific effect. 


“In addition to the furious cannonade 
to which they were subjected, the fore- 
most of Picton’s British battalions more 
especially the 42nd and 44th regiments, 
were exposed to a rapid and destructive 
fire, which, as soon as the enemy’s 
cavalry had been withdrawn, was opened 
upon them by the French troops advan- 
cing from the inclosures of Gemioncourt. 
To check this, skirmishers were thrown 
forward, but from the want of sufficient 
ammunition, they could reply but very 
feebly to the fire of their opponents, 
who, not suffering the same disadvan- 
tage, were picking them off as fast as 
they could load. Their line soon became 
fearfully thinned, and finally their am- 
munition was totally exhausted, to which 
circumstance the officer on whom the 
command of them had devolved (Lieu- 
tenant Riddock, 44th regiment) called 
the attention of Sir Denis Pack, who 
ordered him to close his men to their 
centre and to join his own regiment. 
He had just executed the first part of 
the order, when the French cavalry, 
having rallied and re-formed, renewed 
their attacks upon the British squares. 
Squadrons of cuirassiers and lancers, 
in their onward course, swept past 
Lieutenant Riddock and his party, while 
others intercepted his direct line of re- 
treat. He instantly formed four deep, 
and with his front rank at the oharge, 
he made good his way through the 
enemy's cavalry, as far as the south face 
of the square formed by the 44th regi- 
ment; which, however, was so hotly 
pressed at the moment as to be unable 
to receive him, whereupon he ordered 
his men to lie down close to the bayonets, 
until a favourable opportunity should of- 


fer for their admission within the square.” 
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“It was now nearly five o’clock. 
The French infantry in the wood of 
Bossu was continually making progress 
towards the Namur road, across which 
increased numbers of the Dutch-Belgian 
troops, to whom the defence of the wood 
had been entrusted, were seen hastily 
retiring, some under the pretext of car- 
rying wounded to the rear, but by far 
the greater portion as disorderly fugi- 
tives. In Piermont, the French light 
troops had been reinforced, and they 
were now evidently preparing for a more 
vigorous attack upon the extreme left of 
Wellington’s forces; whilst certain 
movements in the vicinity of Gemion- 
court gave intimation of an intended 
renewal of the attack upon Quatre- 
Bras. All prospect of the Anglo-allied 
cavalry encountering Ney’s veteran dra- 
goons with any chance of success had 
entirely vanished ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the latter were on the point of 
being reinforced by the arrival of ano- 
ther cavalry-division. Pack’s brigade 
had expended nearly the whole of its 
ammunition; its exposed position, and 
the continued cavalry-charges in its rear 
having precluded the transmission of the 
necessary supply. The Brunswickers 
had been greatly discouraged by the 
death of their gallant prince; and the 
losses sustained by all the troops en- 

aged had already been truly frightful. 
t was at this very moment, when Wel- 
lington’s situation had become so ex- 
tremely critical, that two infantry bri- 
— of the 3rd division, under Lieut.- 

eneral Count Alten, most opportunely 
reached the field of action by the Nivelles 
road.” 


At this moment, Ney's prospects 
were bright enough to promise suc- 
cess—when a despatch reached him, 
ordering him to detach the Ist corps 
towards St. Amand—and this at the 
moment when he required D’Erlon’s 
corps, to counterbalance the reinforce- 
ments Wellington had received, and 
to give efficiency to his own general 
attack. Fresh troops came hourly to 
the support of the Anglo-allied army, 
a strong reinforcement of artillery, 
and not less important, the two bri- 
gades of Guards—which, arriving by 
the Nivelles road, came up to the 
most critical portion of the British 
position. 


“The Prince of Orange, who had 
galloped along this road to meet the 
guards, immediately ordered the light 
companies under Lieut. Colonel Lord 
Saltoun, to enter the wood. They 
rushed forward with a loud cheer, and 
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commenced a brisk fire on their oppo 
nents, who were soon made sensible of 
the superior description of force now 
brought against them. The remainder 
of the brigade speedily followed, and 
the loud, sharp, animated rattle of mus- 
ketry, which was progressing rapidly 
into the very heart of the wood, im- 
parted new life and vigour to the Anglo- 
allied troops on its eastern boundary, 
to whom in fact it served as a signal 
that on their right, as also in their rear, 
whence so shortly before they had just 
cause to apprehend imminent danger, 
all was now perfectly secure. Accord- 
ingly as the success of the British 
guards became more decided, those 
troops made a corresponding movement 
in advance. Halkett’s brigade resumed 
its position along the little rivulet, and 
the two Brunswick battalions continued 
boldly to advance even beyond this line, 
resting their right close upon the wood. 
The 92nd Highlanders, whose loss had 
been so severe, were withdrawn through 
the wood to Quatre-Bras. In the mean 
time, Byng’s brigade had closely fol- 
lowed up Maitland’s in support, having 
previously sent forward its light com- 
panies under Lieut. Colonel Macdonell 
round by Quatre-Bras, skirting the 
eastern border of the wood. The 
spirited and determined nature of the 
advance of the British guards not ad- 
mitting of that restraint which, con< 
sidering the many intricate parts of the 
wood, was essential for the preservation 
of order, led to great confusion in their 
ranks by the time they reached the 
southern extremity, after having fairly 
driven out the French; and in this state 
they ventured to pursue the enemy on 
the open ground, but were quickly re- 
pileod by Kis reserves; and the French 
artillery poured so destructive a fire 
into this portion of the wood, that Mait- 
land deemed it advisable to withdraw 
the 2nd battalion (under Colonel Askew) 
to the rivulet, where it was immediately 
joined from the rear by the other bat- 
talion of his brigade (the 3rd, under 
Colonel the Hon. William Stuart). 
‘*The time which would have been 
occupied in restoring the order and re- 
gularity that had been so completely 
lost during the progress of these bat- 
talions through the wood, was con- 
sidered too precious for that purpose at 
such a moment, and the brigade was 
ordered to form line to its left, outside 
the wood, the men falling in promis- 
cuously as fast as they emerged from 
their cover, and extending the line into 
the plain between the wood and the 
Brussels road. Thus formed, the line 
advanced, though but for a short dis- 
tance, when it opened and continued a 
brisk fire, under which the French in. 
2x 
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fantry, in its immediate front, deployed 
with the utmost steadiness and gallan- 
try. This advance had been followed 
by the Brunswick guard-battalion, which 
was now manceuvering to form on the 
left of Maitland’s brigade. The French 
cavalry, which had been watching for 
an opportunity to charge the brigade, 
now made a dash at its left flank. When 
the irregular formation of the latter, 
which has been already explained, is 
considered, it is evident that any attempt 
to form square at that moment would 
have involved the British guards in in- 
extricable confusion, and have rendered 
them an easy prey to the French horse- 
men. Rapid as was the advance of the 
latter, its object was frustrated in a 
manner which testifies the extraordinary 
discipline of the men of that brigade. 
Mere discipline it was not; it was an 
instinctive momentary impulse, which 
seemed to animate the whole corps 
with the sole conviction, that the only 
step to be taken, the only chance left 
for safety, consisted in a general and 
instantaneous movement to the ditch 
which bounded the wood on their right, 
This was accomplished with complete 
success, and the Seen cavalry, which 
had advanced in full confidence of an 
= triumph, were hurled back in 
confusion by a volley from the ditch, 
which the brigade had lined with a 
rapidity, a dexterity, and a precision, 
quite wonderful; while at the same 
moment, the Brunswick battalion threw 
itself into square, and received the 
cavalry with a degree of coolness, 
steadiness, and gallantry, which won 
for it the warmest admiration and en- 
comiums of the British who witnessed 
the maneuvre. The flanking fire which 
was thus brought to bear so suddenly 
on the French cavalry by the Bruns- 
wickers, and the destructive front fire 
so deliberately poured in amongst them 
by the British guards from the ditch, 
fairly drove them out of this part of 
the field. 

**The further advance upon the An- 
pat left had, in the mean time, 

ept equal pace with that on the right. 
Ney had been compelled to yield the 
strongholds by aid of which he had hoped 
to force the Duke’s position: his infantry 
had been driven out of Piermont and the 
inclosures in front of his right, as also 
out of the wood of Bossuon his left; 
while the plain between the two posi- 
tions, over which his cavalry had ex- 
ecuted innumerable charges — charges 
that were occasionally suspended merely 


that the scattered bands might rally 
afresh to renew the onslaught with re- 
doubled vigour, and that his artillery 
might pour upon the devoted squares 
its destructive missiles, by which each 
was shattered to its very centre—was 
now completely cleared from the pre- 
sence of a single horseman. 

** It was long after sunset, and dark. 
ness was sensibly approaching, when 
Wellington, now that his wings and 
centre were relieved, in the manner 
already described, from the severity of 
a pressure of such long duration, led 
forward his victorious troops to the foot 
of the French position. The loud shouts 
which proclaimed the triumphant ad- 
vance of his forces on either flank were 
enthusiastically caught up and respond- 
ed to by those who constituted the main 
central line, and who had so nobly and 
so resolutely withstood and defied the 
impetuous battle-shock by which they 
had been so — and so pertina- 
ciously assailed. 

** Ney, convinced of the utter futility, 
if not imminent hazard, of protracting 
the contest, withdrew the whole of his 
forces, and concentrated them on the 
heights of Frasne, throwing out a strong 
line of picquets, to which Wellington 
opposed a corresponding line, having 
the southern extremity of the wood of 
Bossu on the right, the inclosures south 
of Piermont on the left, and Gemion- 
court in the centre, for its main sup- 
ports.” 


Thus ended Quatre-Bras, one of 
the most bloody battles, for the num- 
ber of troops engaged, of which we 
have arecord. The brunt of the day 
was sustained by the infantry, which, 
totally unaided by any cavalry, were 
exposed to the charges of the French 
horse, led on by such a general as 
Kellermann. 

Had Ney not been weakened by the 
withdrawal of D’Erlon’s corps, there 
is little doubt he would have succeeded 
in obtaining most important results. 
As it was, he had prevented the junc- 
tion of the British and Prussian 
armies, and totally destroyed all hope 
of affording the aid to Blucher which 
Wellington had that morning proffered 
him. 

We must here conclude our present 
observations on this interesting work, 
to which we hope to return in our en- 
suing number of this magazine. 
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Sketches from the Antique, and other Poems, 


MRS. GRAY’S SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE, AND OTHER POEMS.” 


Mary ANNE Browne—vwe love to call 
her by the name under which she was 
first known to us—is one of the orna- 
ments of THe Untversitry MaGaztne. 
Some of the sweetest snatches of song 
which we have been enabled at inter- 
vals to present our readers with, have 
proceeded from her pen ; and now she 
has wreathed together the scattered 
flowers, and adding a few new ones, 
has formed of them a chaplet, which it 
is our happy duty to place on her own 
fair head. And she wears it befit- 
tingly, for it has been well won: long 
be it hers! We have no Capitol to 
conduct her to, where she may enjoy 
her triumph ; but we can at least in 
these our pages present her to her 
country as one of its very first living 
poetesses. 

We think we see in each new effort 
of our Mary Anne’s, anearer approach 
to that proud position she is destined 
ere long to occupy. Many of the pieces 
in her present volume are equal to 
long-standing favourites of ours by 
older heads; and throughout we can 
trace her progress in her art, and thus 
measure her success by the visible ad- 
vancement of her powers towards ma- 
turity. Mary Anne has been the child 
of music from her very girlhood, and 
put forth in her fifteenth year, we 
think, a little volume of her poems. 
Her later productions, as they succes- 
sively appeared, have been noticed in 
our own pages; and from time to 
time we have given them that meed of 
praise to which they were so fully en- 
titled. 

Mrs. Gray evidently belongs to the 
same school as Mrs. Hemans. We do 
not mean that, with many writers both 
in this country and in America, she 
has gone on the principle of bald imi- 
tation; but she deals with the same 
subjects, and dwells on them with the 
same fervour, as did her glorious pre- 
decessor. And yet this similitude 
arises solely from their studying be- 
neath the same preceptor—the human 


heart; and are not its lessons inex- 
haustible ? Both have gone within, 
and searched deeply their own spirits, 
and brought forth into light lessons of 
Faith, and Truth, and rejoicing Hope. 
With both, the affections form at once 
their strength and their weakness ; 
secure in them, they endure all things 
—disappointed, or wounded, they are 
undone. The poetry of each turns 
less upon incidents than upon feelings 
in consequence ; some passing thought, 
often “ too deep for tears,” is arrested 
in its progress, and turned by them into 
alasting impression, through means of 
a deathless lyric embodying it. . This 
truly is the universal language— 


“Tl parlar che nell’ anima si sente;" 


and having come from the heart, no 
wonder it goes to it again immediately. 
We love parallelisms, just as much 

as we dislike comparisons ; however, 
it is no less the critic’s office to disco- 
ver points of similarity than to exhibit 
*the shades of difference. Mrs. Hemans’ 
style is more ornate than our Mary 

Anne’s. She delights in imagery more, 

and heaps it up in luxurious profusion, 
sometimes even over much. She was 

the better linguist of the two, and more 

read in foreign literature—gleamings 

of which may be seen constantly in her 

poems. Has the reader opened a book 
on architecture, and fastened his eye 

on the Composite and Corinthian or- 

ders, without being at first struck by 

their wondrous similarity, and imme- 

diately after by their distinctive cha- 

racter? These will serve for our em- 

blems. Miss Landon used to compare 

the melodious flow of Mrs. Hemans’ 

verse to the pure and scientific Italian 

singing of our day; Mrs. Gray has 

scarcely less melody, and a greater ab- 

sence of art, because in her style she is 

less ambitious. We do not know that 

she could have given us such gems as 

The Voice of Spring, or The Trea- 

sures of the Deep, or a few more of 

the exquisitely finished chefs d’auvre 
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of Mrs. Hemans; but, on the other 
hand, Felicia would have failed in these 
very Sketches from the Antique, for 
she rarely ventured on classical ground 
without the breath of life being plainly 
wanting in hercompositions. No doubt 
the form was perfect, but animation 
yet hung back from the chiselled mar- 
le. It is not so with Mrs. Gray. 

We are glad our comparing toge- 
ther is finished, for we always consider 
such doing an ungracious thing. They 
are sisters in their art, differing some- 
what in feature, perhaps, or in stature, 
but sisters still. And now that one 
has, alas! passed away from us and 
from earth—we dare not say, for ever ! 
—the other is her chosen successor. 
Yes! we feel we are warranted in pro- 
claiming that the mantle of Mrs. He- 
mans has fallen upon our own Sweet 
Singer. 

No wonder the entranced mind of the 
poet turns backward so often its gaze 
upon Greece and her sunny isles. For 
there it rests upon the perfection of 
the human face and form, and concep- 
tions of intellect such as the world has 
ever since vainly striven to attain to. 
Even the national superstitions, fondly 
invented as they were, possessed some- 
thing of a harmonizing grace and 
beauty. The religion of Greece was 
purely the creature of Imagination— 
an embodied System of Poetry. It peo- 
pled the earth with lovely and living 
shapes of presiding power: land and 
sea found their divinities ; the bright 
streams were watched over, and tenants 
discovered for the shady forest-glades. 
It inwove in its mythi the subtlest alle- 

ories ; it associated a tale with every 

ower. How often have we mourned 
that such a system should be degraded 
into the task-work of the stupid school- 
boy, who, lacking the awakened mind 
to take it in in its development, is of 
necessity wholly deprived of the capa- 
bility of appreciating its beauty. 

The Sketches from the Antique 
in the volume before us, are me- 
mory-hauntings of some of these 
exquisite fancies. We cannot speak 
of them as we would wish, because 
almost the whole appeared in our own 
pages. But we know, in our retire- 
ment, how much they were admired 
by the scholar for their truthfulness, 
and praised and quoted by many and 
many a person of taste. One we find 
here new to us, and to complete the 


series in our pages, we shall at once 
extract it. Now, dear reader, read 
with us and admire the legend of 


Narcissus, 


He bounded o’er the grassy fields, 

He loitered through the wood, 
Drinking the rapture Nature yields, 

In deepest solitude : 
His bosom, like a lurid lake, 
Whose quiet depths the image take 
Of heaven's swift changes, felt the spell 
Of all the beauty visible : 
And flower and sunshine, bird and bee, 
All filled his soul with guileless glee. 


Not only glee, but love was there ; 
His spirit longed to close 

Its fond embrace round all things fair, 
And so he plucked the rose, 

And folded it within its vest, 

And gently clasped it to his breast ; 

And so he spake some playful word 

In answer to each happy bird, 

And caught the gorgeous butterfly, 

Yet toushad its light wings tenderly. 


He bounded on—a singing rill 
Beside his pathway played, 

And one clear pool of waters still 
Amongst the reeds it made: 

He paused—what meets his wondering 

eye? 

Is it a vision of the sky ? 

Is all that loveliness and grace 

Reflected from some angel’s face ? 

He never saw its like on earth; 

It cannot be of mortal birth. 


It looketh up with earnest eyes, 
Wherein the soft tears swim ; 

It seems to express the same surprise 
That now is moving him: 

Deep, sudden love hath seized his soul, 

Beyond all reason and control ; 

He feels the blood his cheek o’ergush, 

Io! on that face a deeper flush: 

He stands eienandhs clasps his 

hands, 
And so that answering image stands. 


Oh, never more may bird or flower, 
Or rainbow’s lovely hue, 
The happy magic of its power 
Upon his soul renew ! 
He, whose aspirings ‘still have been 
Towards perfection, now hath seen 
Unrivalled beauty :—he hath traced 
Her emanations through the waste 
Of the wide world, and now hath come 
Unto her fountain and her home. 


Alas, and is this loveliness 
Only a fleeting dream ? 

He cannot to his bosom press 
The vision of the stream ; 
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Upon his soul conviction steals, 
And all the mournful truth reveals ; 
No other love his heart may bind, 
Nought lovelier shall he ever find ; 
All that perfection is his own, 

Yet dooms him still to be alone. 


His golden dreams of loye are fled,— 
Henceforth, how coarse and cold 
Will seem the maidens he might wed, 

And all of earthly mould: 
What though he sees their brightest 

charms, 

His memory all their pow disarms ; 
His longing spirit turneth ever 
Unto the image in the river, 
And there his patient watch he keeps, 
And oft in hopeless passion weeps. 


And so he died; but in his stead 
A spotless flower doth grow, 
And gazeth still with drooping head 
Into the stream below. 
It was not idle vanity 
That bade Narcissus droop and die ; 
So many a young and ardent breast 
Doth terminate its hopeless quest, 
And hath in useless sorrow pined, 
That no perfection it could find ; 
No heart whose fond and fervent tone 
Was not exceeded by his own! 


So perished Narcissus, even from 
his own dear loveliness ; and what a 
sad sweet application of the story our 
poetess makes! In another strain she 
speaks of Death under a far different 
guise ; let us turn from the region of 
Fancy to that of Faith, and listen to 
her. We need scarcely ask you, rea- 
der, one solemn question—it matters 
not much who you be, or what the 
counting of your years, for, alas! we 
expect but the one reply :—Have you 
not some time or other mourned for 
near and dear friends? Ay, maiden 
in the first flush of womanhood, and 
widow whose sun hath gone down in 
darkness, and grey-haired sire weeping 
over a desolated hearth, gather round 
us and respond! Ye all faintly pro- 
nounce the one same word, that it is 
so. We know, then, assuredly, you 
have never forgotten that first day of 
nothingness, when you sat alone by 
the chill, bleak form, and felt how 
dreadful a thing stillness is—unbreath- 
ing stillness in the human frame! But 
in the wear and tear of life, in the 
daily conflict between your hopes and 
fears, in your converse with your kind, 
were not these memories still present 
with you, melting down your hardness 
of heart into a tenderness which dis- 
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solved itself away in tears, and guard- 
ing} y6u from wrong very often, whether 
it would show itself in thought, word, 
or deed? This is what Mrs. Gray finely 
calls “ The Power of the Dead ”—~ 
their blessed office in this world: 


Che Power of the Beav. 


Say not their power is o’er, 
Although their lips be mute, their limbs 
be still ; 
With might, unknown before, 
Those silent forms the living heart may 
thrill 


Who stands beside the bed, 
Where rests the icy corpse within its 
shroud, 
Nor feels a secret dread, 
With which his soul ne’er to the living 
bowed ? 


The lowliest son of earth, 
The veriest babe that Death hath smit- 
ten down, 
Hath to a realm gone forth, 
To those who gaze upon them all un- 
known. 


An awful mystery, sealed 
From their sad eyes that weep beside 
their bier, 
To them hath been revealed, 
To their unprisoned souls made plain 
and clear. 


They are the constant si 
Of God’s great truth—the 
great and small, 
Confirm his word divine, 
That all have sinned, and Death hath 
passed on all. 


ead, both 


They are the seed from whence 
The harvest of the Lord shall fill the 
earth, 
When his omnipotence 
Shall bring the myriads from her bosom 
forth. 


Say not their power is o’er, 

Even when mingling in the lowly dust ; 
For them our spirits pour 

An offering forth, in holy hope and trust. 


Where is the place of graves 
We deem not hallowed? There is sanc- 
tity 
In every wind that waves 
Its grasses tall, or stirs its willow-tree. 


Where’er some lonely mound 
Tells of the spot where mortal relics 
rest, 
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At once that spot of ground 
Our hearts with unseen holiness invest. 


Say not they have no power ! 
Perhaps they were our enemies in life, 
But now hath come an hour, 
When endeth all the tumult and the 
strife. 


Another, mightier hand 
Hath stilled the opposer—anger now 
may cease ; 
Who can the truth withstand, 
That with the dead our hearts should 
be at peace ? 


And for the loved and lost, 
Their memories move us as naught else 
may move, 
When wildly tempest-tost, 
They to the soul as guiding stars may 
prove. 


And many a gentle word 
Of precious counsel, all too long de- 
spised, 
By memory may be stirred, 
Now to be thought upon, and weighed, 
and prized. 


And when the wayward heart 
Doubts how it shall some dark tempta- 
tion shun ; 
They may decide its part— 
** So will we do, for so would they have 
done.” 


Say not they are no more, 
Those who the heart with reverence 
thus can fill ; 
Say not their power is o’er 
When — its traces are around us 
still! 


And now, when she essays a lighter 
vein, list what pleasant music she dis- 
courses. Here is a melody fit for 
Titania’s own ear; such as would call 
forth from the harebell or foxglove 
the nimblest fay that found his home 
within them. Peas-blossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed! hearken to 
the spell—hearken and obey ! 


A fatry Song. 


From the alder bushes, 
From the daisies’ home, 

From the bending rushes, 
Come, come, come! 

I am spirit-weary, 
Weary of the earth ; 
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I would be a fairy, 
Joining in your mirth ! 

At my wishes take me, 
Little fairy elves ; 

By your magic, make me 
Even as yourselves ! 
From the mossy hollow, 
From the lily’s dome, 
Follow, follow, follow, 

Come, come, come! 


Shall we to the river ? 
Shall we to the mead, 
Where the dew-drops quiver, 
Where the rainbows feed ? 
In yon airy palace 
I will lightliest trip, 
From the acorn chalice 
Deepest will I sip! 
Bring me to the waters 
By the brisk wind fanned ; 
Let me see the daughters 
Of your happy land ! 
Or where the monsters wallow 
*Neath the white sea foam, 
Follow, follow, follow, 
Come, come, come ! 


’Neath the glistening laurel, 
In the moon’s pale light, 
Or midst the branching coral, 

Where sea-bones are white, 
In earth, air, or ocean, 
Stars, or flowers, or dew ; 
Any where for motion, 
Any where with you! 
So shall come forgetting 
Of the days gone by ; 
So a never-setting 
Sun shall mount our sky! 
Skim we like the swallow, 
Whereso’er we roam ; 
Follow, follow, follow, 
Come, come, come! 


There were two lines a-wanting in 
the last stanza, which we supplied as 
we wrote out the lovely little song; 
and we almost hear the tripping of 
light invisible feet now, in answer to 
the summons. Is it fancy, or truth, 
that they gather round us in attendant 
ministry? Did not their queen make 
promise ? 


rl give thee fairies to attend on thee, 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from 
the deep, 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers 
dost sleep ; 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness 


80, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go !* 


* Midsummer-Night’s Dream, act iii. se. i. 
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And if to the elfin-loved weaver, why 
not in a yet higher degree to the 
critic ? 

Are we better than our fathers? 
We are wiser, but are we happier ? 
Not that we agree with the alarmists 
that wretchedness is on the increase 
with us. The amount of human mi- 
sery we deem pretty much the same as 
ever it was; it is only better known, 
and more investigated ; and therefore 
is more startling to the inexperienced. 
But has our wisdom brought us in- 
creased joy? We greatly fear not. 
Our age is pre-eminently a matter-of- 
fact one ; we have become cold, grasp- 
ing, griping. Toiling, toiling we are 
from morn to night in pursuit of one 
demon-deity—gold. Many of the 
virtues have become antiquated ; while 
we have imported some vices, which 
have taken root, and are flourishing 
luxuriantly. We have disenchanted 
all nature. Our children are too wise 
to credit the legends that made our 
own hair stand on end; and ghosts 
and goblins are all laid—we suppose 
in the Red Sea. The meadow which 
erewhile showed us the fairy-ring, as 
if to put for ever to silence all sturdy 
unbelievers, is now crossed by the 
massive tram-way; and the panting, 
puffing monster clatters over it for a 
moment, and then is out of sight. And 
so the dreams of our forefathers have 
passed away, along with their own 
brief memories ! 


Che Dreams of Oly. 


The dreams of old have faded, 

Their wondrous spells are o’er ; 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their power once more. 
Our wisdom now is scorning 

What our fathers deemed a boon ; 
The world’s bright clouds of morning 

Have melted in her noon. 
Yet for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the phantasy 

That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopled ae and grove, 
And overspread earth’s regions 
With strange etherial love ? 
The flowers their essence haunted 
Are blooming gaily still, 
But Time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and the rill. 
There’s not a child who listens, 
When their magic tale is told, 


Who does not knowthey were but dreams, ’ 
Those radiant dreams of old! 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring 
For the holy and the true? 

The faith, that never halted 
Heaven's starry page to read, 

And framed a dream, exalted 
Unto a prophet’s creed. 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold, 

Who, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of old ? 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 
Still hoping to inherit 
Earth’s riches, and be blest ? 
No more beside his furnace 
The alchemist may bend— 
No more, in lonely sternness, 
His secret labours tend. 
We have a bolder wisdom 
To multiply our gold, 
An open craft to supersede 
That strongest dream of old. 


So pass the dreams of ages, 
And leave but little trace, 
Visions of bards and sages, 
New wisdom can efface ; 
Dreams, that have won the fearful 
To hope for better days ; 
Dreams, that have filled the cheerful 
With terror and amaze! 
All pass—doth nothing linger 
With deathless things enrolled, 
That shall not perish and Saget 
Amidst the dreams of old 


Yes—what upheld the martyr 
Amidst the final strife, 

When he refused to barter 
This holy faith for life? 

What cheered the pilgrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

To sow, 'midst death and dangers, 
The gospel’s sacred seed? 

They hoped the world’s wide nations 
Its fruit should yet behold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream, 
A fading dream of old ? 


No—by the babe’s devotion 
Lisped at his mother’s knee, 
And by her deep emotion 
Its early trust to see ; 
And by the bond of union, 
The faithful here may prove, 
And by the blest communion 
Of ransomed ones above, 
We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past enrolled, 
That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseless dream of old! 
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L. E. L. was an eatly and dear 
friend of Mrs. Gray's, and this little vo- 
lume contains a tender lament, which we 
cannot pass over. How wonderful is 
human life—to think of the locality of 
that young poetess’ last earthly dwel- 
ling, and her sudden mysterious de- 
parture!* She lies buried on, or 
close to, the ramparts of the castle, 
and the wild stormy sea beats beneath. 
Her last English letter describes her 
as seated there when she was writing 
it—enjoying the one sad thought that 
no land came between her and the 
isle of her birth, and wafting her 
wishes across the mid-ocean to her 
early friends. And now she sleeps 
but it, like Haidee, and in a befitting 
place of rest; for her thoughts were 
often as profound, her fate always as un- 
certain ; happiness at one time poured 
in upon her in full tide, full to over- 
flowing, and anon she beheld the wave 
retreating, and leaving her “on the 
bleak shore alone!” 


SHtanjas. 
Suggested by the death of Mrs. M‘*Lean (L.E.L.) 


They told me thou wast dead, my heart 
Arose in unbelief, 

Then came conviction’s sudden start, 
And then the burst of grief— 

Tears in a wild and stayless course, 

And few can tell how deep their source. 


For years I had not seen thy face, 
Or listened to thy voice ; 

We were divided less by space 
Than by thy own free choice ; 
Yet though far distant was thy lot, 

Thy winning smile I ne’er forgot. 


1 knew thee first when early dreams 
Were crowding on my soul ; 

Ere Hope and Fancy’s gushing streams 
Had learn’d the welts control ; 

Circled with all Fame’s dazzling sheen, 

Thou wast of Poesy the queen. 


Thy lays were read in solitude, 
nd praised with silent tears, 
For they were of the fervent mood 
So loved in early years ; 
Those charmed initials known as thine, 
There was a magic in the sign ! 


I met thee in thy palmiest days, 
And thou didst condescend, 
7 speech, in lovely lays, 
o name me as thy friend ; 


I was a passing dream to thee— 
Thou wast a lasting thought to me. 


And when from time to time thy name 
Came echoing on my ear, 

Blent with the trumpet breath of Fame, 
The sound was very dear ; 

And I rejoiced to know thy light 

Would triumph o’er Oblivion’s night. 


I hear thy silvery laughter now, 
I see thy glancing eye ; 

I cannot think that cloudless brow, 
That speaking smile could die ; 
Yet still some mournful proof I sec 

That this is stern reality. 


Thou left’st the land whose bosom 
warmed 
And thrilled beneath thy lay, 
Even like thine own ‘ Lost Pleiad,” 
charmed 
By earthly love away ; 
So will thy place be vacant still— 
A void no other star may fill. 


I know that true affection yearned 
Within that throbbing breast ; 

I know thy heart’s deep longing turned 
To home, and love, and rest ; 

Towards these a pilgrim thou didst pine, 

And thou hast perished by their shrine, 


*Tis ever thus! the wave swells high, 
And breaks and sinks away ; 

Cloudless may be the summer’s sky 
When summer flowers decay ; 

The bird strives on with weary breast, 

And dies beside her own loved nest. 


But ’tis not only so with thee, 
Thou hast not left us thus ; 
The billows from life’s dreary sea 
Brought treasures glorious ; 
The flower’s rich odour tarries long, 
And echoeth still the sweet bird's song. 


Nay, more than this! in humble trust 
We lift our eyes above, 

And feel that, freed from earthly dust, 
That heart whose springs were love, 

Hath found a home amidst the blest, 

And gladly entered into rest. 


So should friend weep friend! No 
more in fear or in trembling, but in 
trustful hope—hope full of immor- 
tality—hope of meeting again—hope 
of that day’s coming, when Death 
himself shall die! 

Why is it, so many of our dead die 
abroad? Why is it, when the heart 


* She died, as our readers will recollect, at Cape Coast Castle, Oct. 15, 1836, 
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is weakest and nearest decay, we tear 
it from all its old recollections of home 
and friends, and send it away to be a 
stranger among strangers? This is 
no doubt “ trying a milder climate,” 
as the physicians term it; but expe- 
rience shows that in nine cases out of 
ten, it is trying it in vain. Every 
passing tourist in continental countries 
must be struck with the number of 
English names on the gravestones of 
the different, cemeteries. Rome has 
them in profusion; so has Nice, and 
Florence, and Genoa, and Naples— 
just proving that in so many cases, 
the sufferer was sent abroad—to die. 
This is the cruelty we arraign. The 
fondest wish of the invalid, so soon as 
hope of recovery is changed to humbled 
and unmurmuring resignation, is to 
lay his bones in the graves of his kin- 
dred; and the “ Bury me with my 
fathers” rises continually to his lips, 
as he feels this world to be fast closing 
upon his view for ever. “ It is a sad 
thing,”’ says an old fragment we picked 
up years ago, “to feel that we must 
die away from our home. Tell not 
the invalid, who is yearning after his 
distant country, that the atmosphere 
around him is soft; that the gales are 
filled with balm, and the flowers are 
springing from the green earth ;— 
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he knows that the softest air to his 
heart would be the air that hangs over 
his native land; that more grateful 
than all the gales of the South, would 
breathe the low whispers of anxious 
affection ; that the very icicles clinging 
to his own eaves, and the snow beat- 
ing against his own windows, would 
be far more pleasant to his eyes than 
the bloom and verdure which only 
more forcibly remind him, how far 
he is from that one spot which is dearer 
to him than all the world beside. He 
may, indeed, find estimable friends 
who will do all in their power to pro- 
mote his comfort and assu his 
pains; but they cannot supply the 
place of the long-known and long- 
loved ; they cannot read, as in a book, 
the mute language of his face; they 
have not learned to wait upon his 
habits and anticipate his wants, and 
he has not learned to communicate, 
without hesitation, all his wishes, im- 
pressions, and thoughts to them. He 
feels that he is a stranger, and a more 
desolate feeling than that could not 
visit his soul. How much is expressed 
by that form of oriental benediction, 
“ May you die among your kindred !” 
And all these clinging feelings to home, 
and the old familiar places, Mrs. Gray 
has painted in 


The Dying Girl’s Remonstrance. | 


Oh! tell me not of sunny lands, with clear and cloudless skies, 
Where the mountains and the pillar’d domes in antique glory rise : 
And tell me not of purple vines, and endless summer flowers, 
Those round our home will serve to light my few remaining hours. 
Start not, dear mother! do not weep, sweet sister of my heart! 
Have you not felt the summoning that bids me hence depart ? 
Have ye not read it in mine eyes, and on my sunken brow, 
Although my lips have ne’er revealed ’twas known to me till now? 


Speak not of hope! 


I know full well the legend and the song 


hat picture all the charms that to the southern lands belong ; 
And some few months ago, when health was tinging cheek and eye, 
It had been joy to tread their shores, but not as now—to die: 
Home, home! it is a blessed sound unto the wanderer’s ear, 
And to the wearied peasant when the eventide is near, 
And to the mother, when her babe awaits her loving kiss ; 
But most unto the dying is its name of peace and bliss. 


Open the window, sister! let the murmuring western breeze 


Come in to fan my lan 


id brow from my ancestral trees ; 


Oh, think’st thou that Italia’s winds, though the citron’s breath they bear, 
Could have the cheering freshness of mine own dear English air ? 
Bring me that branch of roses! I know their lovely hue! 

the bower I planted when a child those graceful blossoms 


By t ; 
They have a thousand memories blent with their healthful bloom and breath, 
Of the hours when in my childhood’s glee, I little thought of death, 
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Home, home ! the sweet word haunts me with its gentle music now, 
I ‘could not from its quietness to the stranger country go. 
Where could those limbs so fitly rest as ’neath the verdant sod, 
By the old church where first I knelt in awe before my God? 

hose lips so fervently could read each solemn funeral line, 
As his, whose hand upon my brow impressed the hallowed sign ? 
And, more than all, in what bright land beyond the bounding wave, 
Could those who loved me come and weep beside my early grave? 








Ay, lead me to my chamber, these weak limbs have need of rest, 
Here is the pillow that my cheek from infancy hath press’d— 
Here is the scene of childish dreams, and dreams of elder days, 
Where I took sweet visions to my heart from the poet’s gifted lays ; 
Now, leave me to my slumber—full soon the time shall be 

When I shall not need a watching eye, nor a kiss to waken me; 
Then shall I quit this well-loved spot—and not in vain to roam 

A stranger in a foreign land, but to find a holier home, 


















Not one more! we protest against more. Go, and without delay possess 
further robbery from this charming yourself of the whole carcanet, and 
volume. On thy behoof, goodreader, you will bless us for our recommenda- 
we have stolen from our contributor tion. Weconfidently expect that these 
six “ jewels of thought”—to quote her _ poems will greatly extend Mrs. Gray’s 
own phrase—and we shall steal no fame, 
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By the Author of “ Letters from the Coast of Clare,” “ Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany,” &c, &c. 
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Il.—SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI.——CONCLUDED. 






Fresh arrivals—Groups on the mountain top—The inn stable— The heroic dog 
Berr—Of the hungry guests that crowded round the table d’hote, and how the 
rumours about starvation turned out—Babel of languages—How it is sometimes 
better to be a woman than a man—How there was a general rising at the inn; 
first, of the dog; then, of the guests; and lastly, of the sun—Fritz again, and 
his squirrel nut-cracker—Story of the frantic Prussian—Preparations for 
descent—Condescension of Berr—Third and last appearance of Fritz and the 
nut-cracker— Wild flowers—The mountain sportsman—More pilgrims—Return 










































































to Lucerne. 


WHILE we were lingering in the salle- 
a-manger, the bustle outside was in- 
creasing every moment. Fresh arri- 
vals were taking place; elderly dames 
and stout gentlemen, in chaises-d- 
porteur—parties of young pedestrians, 
with their tall Alpen-stocks—ladies, 
mounted on mules—guides, couriers, 
and attendants, were pressing towards 
the little inn. Mine host was at his 
wit’s end. Such a Babel of tongues I 
never heard: every European language 
seemed to mingle in the vocal concert, 
and to add to the bustle, sellers of 
wooden toys and chrystals, snuff-boxes 
made of mountain quartz, rosaries, 
dried wild flowers, and other Alpine 











curiosities, clustered round the inn, 
and eagerly pressed their wares upon 
the various guests. 

We made our way through the 
throng that blocked up the narrow 
entrance passage, and went out into 
the open air. It was very amusing to 
watch the arrival of the guests, and 
the increasing anxiety that quickened 
their steps, and contracted their brows, 
as they neared the top, and went 
directly forward, without taking their 
eyes for a moment off the inn, to 
ascertain what were their chances of 
accommodation. The sound of merry 
voices and ringing laughter announced 
the approach of a joyous party. We 
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saw three young Englishmen on foot, 
and a lady mounted on a mule, coming 
slowly along, gazing about them on all 
sides, and apparently under no care 
or anxiety whatever. Strong symp- 
toms,” thought we, “ that their rooms 
have been engaged beforehand.” The 
gentlemen were in the highest glee ; 
one of them seemed particularly face- 
tious, and his witty sallies convulsed 
the others with laughter. Their fair 
companion, who was young, and very 
pretty, did not appear to enter much 
into the merriment. Perhaps she was 
tired. 

Our surmise as to the rooms being 
engaged, was correct. In a few 
minutes after the party had sauntered 
into the inn, we saw the lady standing 
at the casement of one, which was 
locked when we were installed into our 
sleeping quarters. She had thrown 
off her shawl and bonnet to cool her- 
self; and her long dark hair, let down 
in order to re-arrange it after the ride, 
fell in rich and glossy profusion over 
her shoulders. Leaning forward out 
of the casement, she appeared to be 
scanning, with eager anxiety, the wind- 
ing path down the mountain, and as 
she stood with her small classical- 
looking head and beautiful throat 
slightly advanced, she was quite a 
picture. 

The mountain top was now covered 
with people strolling about, or seated 
on the wooden benches, or else in 
little knots on the short smooth turf 
with which the summit is covered. 
Nothing could be more delightful than 
the repose, and the beauty of that 
lovely evening hour, after the fatigue 
and heat of the day’s ascent. There 
was something so light in the fragrant 
mountain air, that it communicated 
an indescribable buoyancy to the spirits, 
and made the imagination revel with 
tenfold enjoyment over the magnificent 
picture outspread on all sides. The 
glowing clouds of sunset began to 
group themselves in beautiful masses 
over the tops of the snowy western 
peaks ; and wherever the eye rested, 
whether on the clear expanse of sky 
above, the stupendous chain of Alps 
around, or the vast map-like prospect 
of winding rivers, smiling vallies, glis- 
tening lakes, villages, woods, and 
fertile plains beneath, all was beauty 
and enchantment. 

A group, consisting of a Danish 
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prince, his wife and little son, with a 
German courier, sat on the grass a 
little way below us. A few minutes 
after we had perceived them, an 
elderly gentleman was brought up by 
two men in a chaise-d-porteur, and set 
down on a spot near the brink of the 
precipice, which commanded one of 
the most splendid views. He was a 
miserably emaciated object, and had 
lost the use of all his limbs. Beside 
him walked a young man, who seemed 
to watch and tend him with devoted 
affection. 

When TI looked at this afflicted 
sufferer, unable to move hand or foot, 
and saw him thus seated ona mountain 
top, nearly six thousand feet high, en- 
joying a magnificent scene, that had 
brought robust young limbs many a 
long league to admire it, I could not 
help reflecting with gratitude on the 
goodness of Providence. The Al- 
mighty disposer of events tempers 
mercifully the sufferings of his crea- 
tures, and causes many a drop of 
soothing sweetness to mingle in the 
bitter cup, that for our own sins, and 
those of our forefathers, we are 
doomed to drink. Joys and sorrows 
are more equally dealt out than we 
are apt to imagine. The longer we 
live, the more convinced we become 
of the delightful truth, that few are 
so wholly and thoroughly miserable as 
outward appearances might lead us to 
conclude. 

The poor invalid who gave rise to 
these reflections, gazed around him 
with such intense and beaming enjoy- 
ment, that the sense of his privations 
appeared quite lost. His wan counte- 
nance was far more radiant with hap- 
piness, than that of many a one pre- 
sent, blessed with the use of all his 
limbs—and he turned round to share 
his pleasure with the youthful com- 
panion, who seemed as ready to sym- 
pathise in his joy as his sorrow. I 
never saw so much anxious, watchful 
tenderness, as was expressed in every 
look and gesture of that young man: 
‘ passing the love of women.” It was 
almost worth while to suffer, to expe- 
rience such endearing sympathy. 

“ Every night, and every morning,” 
said one of our guides, who had joined 
us when we went out, “ as sure as the 
sun rises and sets, that poor gentle- 
man is brought up here; and the 
young man is always by his side, like 
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his shadow. ‘They are staying at the 
baths below, for the benefit of the 
waters for the sick gentleman.” 

The fair lady, whom we saw at her 
window, had now put on again her 
shawl and bonnet, and was out on the 
mountain. She still looked rather ill 
at ease and distraite, and it was evi- 
dent that it was not fatigue, as we 
imagined, that prevented her enjoying 
herself—for, instead of reposing in 
luxurious ease, on either bench or 
grass, she kept restlessly pacing to 
and fro, upon the path that led down 
from the mountain. Her eyes were 
constantly fixed upon its zigzag wind- 
ings, and we concluded that she must 
be expecting some one. 

A pretty pastoral scene attracted us 
towards the little chalet stable near 
the inn. Before it was a pile of wood, 
and a young peasant, armed with a 
hatchet, was splitting the large logs 
into convenient firing dimensions. His 
vigorous strokes awoke the echoes 
round, and brought forth a sweet 
fragrance from the newly-cleaved wood, 
to the bark of which the faithful moss 
still clung with unfading devotion. 
The ingenious inventor of “ Le langage 
des fleurs” was surely never more 
happy in his illustrations, than when 
he made the moss an emblem of ma- 
ternal love, constant in weal or woe. 

Some goats and two handsome cows 
were standing near the stable, waiting 
to be housed for the night. The Swiss 
animals are the most intelligent and 
sociable creatures possible. They are 
so completely domesticated, and made 
companions of by their owners, that 
their natural sagacity is greatly in- 
creased ; and their position in the 
little household, of which they form 
part, becomes one of intelligence and 
responsibility. The large bells at- 
tached to the necks of the cows chimed 
sweetly, as the gentle matronly-looking 
creatures turned to greet our approach. 
They seemed perfectly to understand 
who and what we were, and gazed at 
us with a sort of benevolent welcome 
in their meek eyes, while their sweet 
breath perfumed the evening air. 

Besides the rustic stable, the piled- 
up logs, wood-cutter, goats and cows, 
that formed this picturesque and cuyp- 
like group, there was another personage 
seated gravely by, watching earnestly 
every blow of the hatchet. It wasa 
large dog: and being the only repre- 


sentative of the canine species visible 
about the premises, we concluded he 
must be the disturber of his morning 
repose, of whom our tall friend at 
Lucerne complained so bitterly. 

The animal in question seemed to 
be a sort of poodle. Let not this word 
conjure up in the mind of any reader 
visions of that ¢légant among dogs, 
the coxcombical Caniche of Paris; 
who, well shorn and perfumed, with 
wool as white as snow, and soft as 
silk, bright polished collar, neatly- 
trimmed moustaches, and hair tied up 
from over his eyes into a toupet, with 
pink or blue ribbons, according to the 
taste of the owner, trips daintily along 
the alleys of the Tuileries, or Champs 
Elysées, bearing in his mouth the 
delicate yellow glove—the “ gant 
jaune,” fresh from the counter of the 
far-famed magazin in the Rue de 
Rivoli; let no one imagine to himself 
such a canine petit maitre. Far diffe- 
rent was the poodle before us. A 
huge, rough, unwashed mountaineer, 
with tangled masses of coarse wool 
covering his shapeless body, and falling 
low over his eyes. He would have 
enacted to admiration the part per- 
formed so successfully by Speckbacher’s 
poodle in the Tyrolese war; who, 
when the bridge of Hall was vigilantly 
guarded, to cut off all communication, 
and every one passing over it rigour- 
ously searched, trotted past the Bava- 
rian sentinels, while they were busily 
emptying the pockets of his biped 
companions, with the important de- 
spatches they would have given worlds 
to lay hold of, snugly concealed be- 
neath his abundant wool. 

The attraction which everything in 
the shape of a dog has for me, induced 
me to endeavour to make friends with 
this shaggy quadruped ; but my ad- 
vances were received very coldly. He 
was evidently of a reserved disposition, 
and not to be won by the caresses of 
every passing stranger. Mine were 
acknowledged by a courteous, though 
somewhat formal movement of the 
extreme end of the tail, and then he 
resumed with increased gravity his 
superintendance of the wood-cleaving. 
Thinking that the delicate attention of 
calling him by his name, might pro- 
pitiate him a little, I ascertained from 
the man that he went by that of Bérr; 
but, notwithstanding all my efforts to 
pronounce the word as correctly as 
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possible, and at the same time, with 
the utmost tenderness, the obdurate 
poodle was proof against such flatte- 
ries, and in due time he deliberately 
rose, and moved away. 

Then we discovered that poor Bérr 
was deplorably lame. It was with the 
greatest difficulty he could drag him- 
self into the house. We enquired the 
reason of the wood-cutter, and he 
began a long tale, of which Bérr was 
the hero, and wherein he played a most 
distinguished part. But, alas! we 
could but half make out the man’s 
patois, and there was no one near to 
act as interpreter in German or French. 
Much there was about a fierce wolf, 
and a desperate conflict ; about a pit 
on the mountain side, and the white 
snow stained and soiled with blood. 
We gathered enough to increase infi- 
nitely our respect for the valiant Bérr, 
and to make us regard him as a model 
of courage and fidelity. 

A sudden cry of delight caused us 
to look round, while the wood-man 
was speaking. It proceeded from the 
pretty Englishwoman, who came flying 
down the path, with her whole coun- 
tenance so lit up and glowing with joy, 
that it actually looked radiant. A 
tall, slender young man, dressed in 
much the same sort of costume de 
voyageur worn by the lady's three 
companions, walked lightly up the 
ascent, flourishing his alpen-stock over 
his head. 

** Oh! I have been in such an agony 
about you!” she exclaimed; and the 
tones were so penetrating and expres- 
sive, they vibrate still in my ear. 
‘** Dear Charles, what can have delayed 
you so long?” 

In the overflowing of her rapture, 
the young woman was about to throw 
herself into the arms of the newly- 
arrived, and cover him with caresses ; 
totally forgetting place, time, and sur- 
rounding eyes. She was recalled to a 
sense of all by the merry laugh of one 
of her party, who began to quiz her 
unmercifully. Covered with blushes 
and confusion, she wreathed her arm 
within that of her “dear Charles,” 
and they disappeared into the hotel. 

This little scene set us speculating 
on the relative positions of the English 

ty. 

«Bride and bridegroom, no doubt of 
that ;”’ said one—“ and the three young 
men are either friends or brothers.” 


“ Newly married, and to separate 
on an excursion up the Righi! impos- 
sible!” objected another. “ A young 
husband would hardly surrender his 
fair charge to the care of any friend 
or brother, in the honey-moon: be- 
sides, they both look over-juvenile to 
have entered already the holy state.” 

* Well, we shall see. When the 
fair lady has her gloves off, to-night, 
at the table-d'hote, a glance at her 
“* ring-finger,” as the Germans call it, 
will soon settle that point.” 

“ Apropos to the table-d'héte,” said 
one of our party, “ it must be getting 
late. The sun has set these ten mi- 
nutes, almost every one is gone in, 
and it has become very cold. Had we 
not better return to the house ?” 

This prudent suggestion reminded 
us that we had breakfasted before 
eight o'clock, and not eaten anything 
since. The heat of the day, during 
the ascent, had made a draught of 
water the only refreshment that was 
acceptable, and since then we had been 
too much amused to think about lun- 
cheon. It was now just seven, so 
that it was high time to be hungry ; 
and very hungry we were, as we soon 
discovered, when there was nothing 
more to occupy our attention. 

Our thoughts reverted rather anx- 
iously to the tales of starvation so 
current respecting mountain-top inns 
in general, and the Hotel Rigi-Culm 
in particular ; and not a few somewhat 
doubtful hopes were expressed among 
our party, that mine host’s larder 
might be equal to the large demands 
that would be made upon it this 
evening. 

After “un peu de toilette,” we de- 
scended into the salle-d-manger—into 
which apartment we, ladies, could 
make a more dignified entrée than our 
cavaliers, seeing that our heads ran no 
risk of an untoward contact with the 
raftered ceiling. The two long tables 
were now decked out with cloths, 
which, if not of the finest, were as 
white as snow: a very respectable 
array of lights, in candlesticks of many 
shapes and forms, were disposed along 
them, together with some homely at- 
tempts at table ornaments, which cor- 
responded with the primitive character 
of the place. 

One table was devoted to tea and 
coffee equipages, for such of the guests 
as had already dined; and very com- 
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fortable its arrangements looked. 
Smoking tea-kettles, and tall coffee- 
pots, surrounded by cups and saucers 
of various patterns; trays, full of 
bread; large jugs of boiling milk, 
with bowls of ich cream, and butter 
and cheese, that bore witness to the 
abundant excellence of a Swiss dairy ; 
honey in glass dishes, shaped like little 
tubs; and that sort of preserve made 
with pear-syrup, which is so frequent 
and palatable an accompaniment of a 
Swiss tea-table. 

Symptoms of a more substantial 
repast appeared at the other table, 
which was nearly full of guests. Here 
we took our places, amid a din of 
sounds, and a mélange of languages 
that was quite extraordinary. A little 
way above us sat the English party, 
the lady’s beauty heightened by that 
most embellishing of all cosmetics— 
happiness. She was on the right of 
the young man whose absence had 
given her so much anxiety, and her 
brilliant eyes sought his countenance 
so often, and dwelt upon it with such 
a prolonged and delighted gaze, it 
seemed as though they would fain in- 
demnify themselves for their previous 
privation. The discovery of a very 
substantial “ plain gold ring” on the 
orthodox finger, set at rest the dis- 
puted bride and bridegroom question ; 
though some of our party could not 
reconcile themselves to the gentleman’s 
having resigned to any other charge, 
during the day’s excursion, a wife, so 
beautiful, and so devoted to him. 

The host of the Hotel Rigi-Culm 
seemed resolved that none of his 
guests that evening should have to 
complain of lenten fare. If Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas’s* friend Aleide 
Jolivet had been there, his talents, in 
dividing an omlette between twenty- 
eight persons, and a boiled egg between 
four, would have been quite thrown 
away. Perhaps our supper was not 
as artistically cooked, or as sumptu- 
ously served up, as it would have been 
at the Hotel de Russie at Frankfort, 
or the Vieux Doelan, at Amsterdam ; 
but, it was most abundant. We had 
the usual course of soupe @ la Julienne, 
followed by bouilli beef; roast fowls, 
trout, fresh from the lake; chamois 
venison ; puddings, with sauce made 
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of boiled cream, wine, and sugar—a 
very respectable dessert ; and an ample 
supply of Spartan sauce, to give zest 
and flavour to the repast. 

So merry and amusing a table-d'héte 
I never saw. Every one seemed to 
have left the cares, anxieties, graver 
thoughts, and ceremonial etiquettes of 
every-day life at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and to have brought up with 
them only the resolution to please, and 
be pleased—to devote themselves to 
enjoyment. Joyous laughter, lively 
sallies, wit, mirth, and anecdote, cir- 
culated on all sides, and in all lan- 
guages. Every nation seemed to have 
its representative on the Righi top. 

Opposite us were three Russians ; 
an old gentleman, with a very aristo- 
cratic countenance and white hair, 
falling gracefully down his shoulders ; 
his daughter ; and her companion, a 
sort of gouvernante. The daughter 
was both lively and pretty; quite a 
northern beauty, with fair skin, light 
blue, laughing eyes, and hair and eye- 
brows the colour of flax. The Danish 
prince and princess, and their little 
boy, who, long before supper was 
over, fell fast asleep, with his head 
against his mother’s shoulder, were 
next them. Then came a large party of 
English and Germans, between whom a 
firm friendship seemed to have sprung 
up, based upon a mutual understand. 
ing of each others languages. They 
were exceedingly loquacious and noisy. 
A considerable sprinkling of French 
were among the guests; there were 
also some Poles, and several Ameri- 
cans; so that the confusion of tongues 
~*~ be imagined. 

t seemed almost a pity to break 
up so merry a party, but some of the 
company, more prudent or more 
sleepy than the rest, moved an ad- 
journment, on the grounds of the 
early rising next morning. We be- 
took ourselves to our rooms. The 
bustle up stairs was almost as great 
as that in the salle-d-manger. Lights 
glancing to and fro; waiters and 
chamber-maids hurrying along the 
corridor, dragging mattrasses and 
moving bedsteads—contrivance evi- 
dently put to its utmost to furnish 
some sort of accommodation for the 
overflow of persons. Here cries for 


* « Impressions de Voyage,” par Alexandre Dumas. 
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warm water and towels; there earnest 
entreaties for another pillow, or more 
bed covering ; every where trampling 
of feet and confusion. 

At last the din of sounds hushed 
itself gradually, and silence began to 
reign over the teeming household. 
In the room next to ours, which was 
oecupied by the flaxen-haired Russian 
and her chaperon, the whispering 
voices and soft silvery laughter had 
given place to the even breathing of 
calm repose ; and we prepared to fol- 
low the example of our neighbours on 
the other side of the thin partition. 

That the lords of the creation pos- 
sess manifold advantages over us, its 
ladies, is an incontrovertible point ; 
and that a man of “ goodly stature” 
is more to be desired than one of less 
elevated dimensions, is an equally esta- 
blished fact. Nevertheless there are 
certain circumstances in which even 
perfections may be attended with in- 
convenience. My sister and I had 
cause to be satisfied both with our sex 
and size, as we laid our tired limbs 
on the little white-curtained wooden 
beds, of which our tall friend at Lu- 
cerne had complained so feelingly. 
Here was an occasion on which there 
was something to be gained by not 
being a man—and a man moreover of 
six feet high. Perhaps it was owing 
to the fatigue of the day’s excursion ; 
but the couch of the Sybarite could 
not have seemed more luxurious to 
us, than the little rude beds of the 
Hotel-Rigi-culm, and there was not so 
much as a doubled-up rose-leaf to in- 
terrupt the deep slumber in which we 
were soon plunged. 

Cruel Beérr, to disturb such delight- 
ful repose, and dispel the fairy dreams 
inspired by the light mountain air! 
There was scarcely a glimmer of day 
when the watchful animal began his 
hoarse barkings; not even light enough 
to discern his shaggy form, which we 
judged by the sound to be stationed 
just outside the door, and opposite 
our window. The reason of this daily 
disturbance to the household was, that 
among those whose nocturnal bivouac 
was round the stove in the salle-a- 
manger, and whose slumbers, doubt- 
less, were not very profound or com- 
fortable, there were always some rest- 
less spirits, who were afraid of not 
being in time for the sun-rise. These 
used to rouse up long before there 


was any necessity for so doing, and 
issue.forth to see how matters were 
going on in the east ; and the faithful 
Bérr, not perhaps quite understanding 
the reason of their movements at that 
untimely hour, deemed it his duty to 
give notice to his masters that folks 
were astir in the premises, 

His warnings were so vociferous 
that they effectually “murdered sleep.” 
We got up, and by the faint though 
slowly increasing light, commenced our 
toilette. It was nearly completed 
when a step was heard on the creak- 
ing stairs; it approached; a heavy 
knock descended on the door, and 
a lighted candle was laid down 
outside. We heard the same cere- 
mony performed all along the corri- 
dor, outside each room in succession, 
and answers were returned to the 
appeal in every variety of impatient, 
cheerful, startled, cross, and sleepy 
tones. 

Immediately after the reveillé sound- 
ed. I had never heard the Alpine 
horn before, and was not at all pre- 
pared for its effect. The soft flute- 
like notes swelled harmoniously on the 
ear, and there was something so sim- 
ple and so wild withal in the strains 
that it was delightful to listen to them. 
How luxurious would have been the 
awaking to such pleasant melody! I 
felt inclined to be very angry with 
poor Bérr for robbing us of this en- 
joyment, though to his rude interrup- 
tion of our slumbers we were indebted 
for being able to dress comfortably 
and at our ease. Those who did not rise 
until the summons of the horn, could 
have had time for but very scrambling 
toilettes indeed. 

It was now past four o'clock. We 
left our room, and joining some of 
our party on the stairs, went out on 
the mountain-top. The sweet morn- 
ing air was indescribably light and 
fragrant, and the prospect all round 
so novel and unique, that the effect 
was almost thrilling. The gigantic 
Alpine panorama, traced darkly upon 
the horizon and becoming gradually 
more and more distinct in the growing 
light, had something most mysterious 
and shadow-like in its aspect. But I 
am not going to weaken, by a vain at- 
tempt at description, the sensations 

roduced by this extraordinary scene, 
hat heart must indeed have been 
cold whose morning orisons did not 
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rise with unwonted fervour from its 
contemplation. 

Every place has its own world. 
London and Paris have theirs, so has 
every provincial town and country 
village, every lordly mansion and pea- 
sant’s cot; each has its own distinct 
and separate world, independent of 
the rest of existence, all-engrossing 
and all-important to itself, stamped 
with its own peculiar characteristics. 
The little world at the top of the 
Righi is as busy and as important as 
any “great Babel” of them all, and it 
is at sunrise that this said world is in 
its full activity. Then the grand 
business of life is transacfed, the fruits 
of industry disposed of, and cunning, 
iain al the passions begotten by 
a desire of gain and success—play 
their parts on this small theatre, as 
on the great ones on a more extensive 
scale. 

The hill-top that rises above the 
inn was studded over with little stalls, 
in the arrangement of which every 
possible device was resorted to for 
catching the attention of travellers. 
Among those filled with carved objects 
we remarked that of our laughing 
friend, the newly-married man, who 
had accompanied us part of the way 
up the mountain. His exuberant mer- 
riment of the day before seemed to 
have abated a little this morning, and 
be presided over his wares with more 
gravity and attention to business than 
could have been expected. Poor 
humpbacked Fritz, from the Staffel- 
haus, was there too, and as enamoured 
as ever of his surpassing squirrel. 
He paraded on his hand this ne-plus 
ultra of nut-crackers, and if any other 
feeling than that of admiration for 
his work could have entered his simple 
mind, it must have been surprise at 
the insensibility to its merits evinced 
by its being allowed to remain so long 
_— 

he greatest rivalry prevailed among 
the venders of Alpen-stocks; those 
long climbing poles, with a spike at 
one end and chamois horn at the 
other, without which the paraphernalia 
of a pedestrian tourist among the 
mountains would be very incomplete. 
The men who sold these had an advan- 
tage over the holders of stalls, inas- 
much as they carried their merchandize 
about their persons, and were able to 
persevere in their attacks upon their 
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victim, and to follow him round the 
place, until he often bought the article 
to get rid of its owner’s importunity. 
There were light Alpen-stocks for the 
ladies, and many made use of them 
most skilfully in mounting or descend- 
ing rugged passes; but I own that as 
far as my experience of Alpine excur- 
sions goes, I have always found a kind 
flesh-and-blood prop much safer and 
more agreeable than the best wooden 
support. 

The poor invalid gentleman, with 
his unfailing companion standing be- 
side the chaise-d-porteur, were already 
at their post. The former looked 
very pale and suffering; he uncovered 
his head to allow the fresh morning 
air to blow on his brow, and seemed 
to enjoy its balmy and invigorating 
breath. It was very moving to see 
his thin grey hair waving in the breeze. 
Alas, poor sufferer! perhaps he had 
spent a restless, painful night; and 
while we were enjoying such sweet 
sleep, had been tossing wearily to and 
fro, and longing for the morning's 
dawn. 

The precipice, near which his chair 
was placed, had been, the guide told 
us, the scene of an awful event some 
years before. “I was an eye-witness 
of it myself,” said the old man who 
related the anecdote. ‘It was in the 
summer of 1836. We were engaged, 
another guide and J, to go up the 
mountain with a Prussian officer, his 
wife, and two children. He was a 
handsome man, full of spirits, and his 
eyes, which were large and sparkling, 
glittered wonderfully. The day was 
very hot, and on the way up he drank 
more kirschen-wasser than perhaps was 
prudent, especially as his mind was 
certainly in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“ Well, we reached the top, and as 
soon as the lady and the children were 
taken down off their horses, the party 
began rambling about. The officer 
strided on before them until he came. 
to the precipice, and then he stopped 
short. He looked over the brink, 
and the sight seemed to put him beside 
himself: a sudden crimson came into 
his face, his eyes flashed up and glit- 
tered wildly, he threw off his hat, 
and tossed his arms into the air. 
Whether it was giddiness that seized 
him, or the effect of the kirchen-was- 
ser, or a sudden fit of insanity, no 
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one could tell. He gave a wild yell, 
and rushing back to where his wife 
was coming on, with the little children 
sporting beside her, he threw his arms 
round her waist, and dragged her 
towards the brink, shouting out, ‘ Now 
for a jump—now for a jump!’ 

« It was a dreadful sight to see the 
delicate creature struggling in the 
grasp of the madman: and, oh! to 
hear her shriek of agonized terror 
as he forced her along with him to- 
wards the precipice! No one could 
give any assistance; those that were 
standing by seemed paralyzed with 
horror. She gave but the one scream, 
and then her tongue was frozen with 
fear, and her cheeks and lips ghastly 
white, like those of a corpse, and her 
eyes fixed upon her husband with such 
an imploring look of agony and sup- 
plication, I shall never forget it! It 
was amazing the resistance she made, 
that weak, slender woman, against a 
gp em man, now doubly strong from 

is frenzy! What strength terror 
can give even to the most helpless! 
Still they were each moment nearing 
the brink ; she, who had gotten down 
upon her knees in the struggle, catch- 
ing, and grappling, and clinging in 
desperation to every projecting stone 
and sod, as she was dragged along the 
ground. It was an awful sight! 

“ The frantic Prussian became more 
and more excited. Jean Hertz and 
young Kiiller, the two strongest and 
most active of our guides, said that 
his strength was like that of ten men: 
he had but one arm to keep them off 
with, for the other was wound round 
his wife, and yet with that he resisted 
all their efforts. The lady too, poor 
creature! baffled them almost as much 
as he did: instead of helping them in 
trying to disengage her, her only en- 
deavour was to save her husband, not 
herself. She continued clinging to 
him and struggling, as though, heaven 
help her! she could keep him away 
from the dreadful edge. 

“ At last the people succeeded in 
separating them—it was Hertz who 
tore the poor thing, in spite of her- 
self, from the clutch of the maniac. 
As for him, no one could hold him: 
he broke through them all like a tiger, 
and with a yell that made the rocks 
re-echo, dashed himself frantically 
down the precipice! I need not de- 
scribe the fall, as his body bounded 
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from point to point, leaving a trace 
on every rock and bush; here a frag- 
ment of quivering flesh, there bloody 
hair, torn shreds and clots of gore. 
Look down there, and you can Judge 
for yourself, and imagine the mangled 
mass that reached the bottom. 

‘Some of our most active young 
men succeeded in reaching the spot, 
and bringing up all that remained of 
the Prussian officer. The next morn- 
ing they put the poor wife and her 
little ones into two chaises-d-porteur, 
and a melancholy procession — the 
living and the dead—commenced the 
descent from the Rigi. So mournful 
a cortege, where all is usually gaiety 
and pleasure, never took its way from 
the Hotel-Rigiculm before !” 

The precipice, which had been the 
scene of this tragedy, is almost the 
only really perpendicular one in the 
place ; the other sides of the moun- 
tain sloping rather gradually down- 
wards. Our attention was attracted 
towards the path leading up to the 
inn by a very pretty scene—the arrival 
of a large party who had passed the 
night at the Staffel-haus and the baths 
lower down. ‘The ladies mounted on 
mules, with chaises-d-porteur, pedes- 
trians, guides, &c. formed a most pic- 
turesque pilgrim-like group, and seen 
by the dim, morning twilight, it had a 
peculiar and charming effect. 

Almost all the inmates of the hotel 
were now assembled on the mountain 
top, in eager expectation of the sun- 
rise. It was very amusing to see them 
issuing successively from the inn-door, 
some who had imagined they had over- 
slept themselves looking frightened 
and only half awake; others hastily 
completing the toilette they dared not 
linger within doors to finish—fasten- 
ing a cloak, or tying a neckcloth ; 
smoothing down a refractory curl, or 
putting some other little finishing 
stroke to their costume. We recog- 
nised the fair-haired Russian and her 
party; the pretty Englishwoman look- 
ing as happy as possible, with her arm 
within that of her husband: and in 
short, all our table-d'héte companions 
of the previous evening. 

Meanwhile the light continued gra- 
dually increasing, and a richer hue 
began to overspread that part of the 
horizon upon which the sun was about 
to emerge. The eastern sky assumed 
a golden tinge, flecked with light clouds 
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of pale rose-colour. As the various 
hues of morning that herald the sun’s 

proach became more bright and 
glowing, the groups on the mountain- 
7 gathered together ; every symptom 
of impatience, apathy, or restlessness 
was hushed into a breathless expecta- 
tion: not a whisper was heard among 
the silent multitudes—a deep feeling 
of awe seemed to have passed over all. 

There was something truly most 
thrilling in the scene, in the sublime 
and majestic character of the stupen- 
dous picture over whose face new 
changes were passing every instant, as 
now one snowy peak and then another 
dawned upon the gaze, and caught 
and reflected the varying hues of the 
eastern sky. The golden streaks 
brightened into a flood of radiance, 
and at last the glorious sun emerged 
upon the world in all his splendour. 

ow indescribably magnificent was the 
spectacle !—what pen or pencil could 
attempt to pourtray that rising orb? 
Well might he who knew not nature’s 
God fall prostrate in adoration before 
this wondrous creation of the Deity— 
this most worthy of worship of all his 
mighty works! 

Just as the sun’s disk appeared in 
view, it was saluted by the soft strains 
of the Alpine horns sounding a greet- 
ing to his rising. The effect of this 
morning hymn breaking the intense 
silence that reigned at that moment, 
was delightful. 

When we could withdraw our eyes 
from the resplendent sky and mountain 
chain, it was very curious to look down 
ever the scene beneath. Here large 
masses of cloud as white as snow lay 
as if heaped together half way down 
the mountain. Their appearance was 
very singular, resembling exactly the 
surges of the sea; and the feeling on 
my mind was precisely that of stand- 
ing on some tall cliff and looking 
upon the stilled ocean afier its waves 
had been fretted and lashed by a storm 
into masses of foam. Here and there 
were to be seen vast breaks in this sea 
of mist; and the lakes and winding 
rivers glittering in the morning sun- 
shine, with the villages, woods, and 
valleys, appeared outspread below. In 
other places the volumes of cloud were 
to be seen rolling slowly away like a 
gorgeous curtain with ample snow- 
white folds, disclosing as it rose the 
varied ahd smiling picture. 

I know not how long we should have 
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lingered over this lovely scene, had 
not our guides come up to know at 
what hour we should want the horses 
and by which path we were to descend, 
adding, ‘* of course you will go down 
by that to Weggis—it is so much the 
best.” 

Now it so happened that having come 
up by the Weggis path, we were na- 
turally desirous to go down by ano- 
ther, and this we announced to the 
guides, to their manifold chagrin and 
disappointment. 

‘* Kussnacht!” exclaimed they, “why 
should you wish to descend by the path 
to Kussnacht ? it is dreadfully steep— 
nothing but zigzags.” 

“‘ The ladies will have to get down 
off the mules and walk half the way,” 
said one of the guides. 

“And the road is rugged and full 
of stones,” said another. 

* Yes, and the day will be very hot 
too,” chimed in the first. 

“Then Kussnacht is a poor, little, 
mean village not to compare to 
Weggis.” 

“Tt is a great chance whether you 
will be able to get a boat there to take 
you across to Lucerne.” 

* And then you must go all along 
round by ‘the shore to some village 
where you can find one, and that will 
lose time and cost money besides.” 

The current of objections was pro- 
ceeding in full tide, when we put a 
stop to the chorus, knowing that these 
sage reasons on the part of the guides 
meant nothing more or less than that 
as they belonged to Weggis, it would 
be infinitely more convenient for them 
that we should descend to that place 
instead of to Kussnacht. We pro- 
fessed our willingness to run all risks 
and undergo every peril that lay in the 
way to the latter, and the point being 
settled with our rambling attendants, 
betook ourselves to breakfast with 
appetites none the worse for our early 
rising. 

It required the stimulant of moun- 
tain air to make one very essential 
article of the repast palatable, and 
that was the bread. Every thing else 
was perfect. Excellent coffee and tea, 
cream, butter, and cheese fresh from 
some chalet dairy on the’ mountain, 
delicious honey and pear syrup; but 
the bread, which apparently was about 
a week old, was so black, hard, and 
dry as to be almost uneatable. 


Many of the travellers had by this 
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corridor to see after our baggage, the 
open doors of their rooms betrayed 
“the secrets of the prison house,” and 
brought to light many most amusing 
contrivances for passing the night. 
Beds and matrasses on the floor were 
arranged with such ingenuity and eco- 
nomy of space, that the puzzle was 
how their respective occupants ever 
managed to get into them. In short, 
the devices resorted to in the cabin of 
a crowded steamer were nothing com- 
pared to those in the narrow apart- 
ments of the Hotel Rigi-culm. 

Berr was seated at the door when 
we were emerging from it. He ac- 
tually condescended to recognize me 
by a visible movement of the tail and 
a glance from under his tangled hair 
as we passed. This unexpected mark 
of favour was most gratifying; it 
proved that my tender assiduities of 
the evening before had not been alto- 
gether without effect on the imperturb- 
able nature of the dog. How much 
we prize that which it is difficult to ob- 
tain! A good-humoured, soft-hearted 
spaniel might have loaded me with 
fawning caresses without causing any 
of the satisfaction produced by the 
half-sullen greeting of Berr. 

A busy and a pretty scene was that 
in front of the inn when the various 
guests were preparing for departure. 
There was mounting of mules and 
strapping up of luggage; guides hur- 
rying here and there; adieux and 
**bon voyages” exchanged ; the din of 
merry voices, and finally the disper- 
sion, when each party took its respec- 
tive way, and all might be seen wind- 
ing down the various paths, leaving 
the little “ hostelerie” to silence and 
repose, until evening brought again a 
renewal of the busy scene. 

At the Staffel-haus the path to 
Kussnacht diverges from the Weggis 
one, and there we paused to breathe 
our horses. The moment we stopped, 
poor hump-backed Fritz, who seemed 
always on the watch to pounce upon a 
probable customer, made his appear- 
ance ; and—oh, disgrace to the taste of 
the age !—there was the squirrel, that 
chef d’euvre of wood carving, still un- 
purchased, and occupying its elevated 
place on the hand and in the heart of 
the artist. He held it up with glisten- 
ing eyes, and this time there was no 
resisting the appeal. Poor simple 
Frita! the commendations we bestowed 
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time departed, and in traversing the ° 
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upon his handiwork as we made it our 

own, seemed to give him far more 
delight than the batzen he received in 
exchange for the treasure. 

We soon found out that our guides 
had given us by no means an exagge- 
rated account of the steepness or rug- 
gedness of the path to Kussnacht. In 
inany places it was very much like 
riding down stairs, and the sensation 
was far from being agreeable. Added 
to this, my venerable Rosinante had 
lost a shoe, and sundry stumbles on 
its part had suggested to me the idea 
that my own feet would be a safer and 
pleasanter mode of conveyance. My 
companions joining in the opinion, 
we soon jumped down from our steeds 
and proceeded on foot. 

The morning was deliciously cool, 
and we took advantage of our liberty 
to stray from the path into tempting 
little nooks where wild flowers grew 
in the shade, inviting the hand of the 
passer-by. The Alps, as every one 
knows, are famed for the beauty and 
variety of their wild flowers. We 
were too late for the Alpen-rosen, the 
loveliest of the mountain garden~—a 
species of Rhododendron whose gor- 
geous clusters of scarlet blossom crown 
the Righi’s brow in the month of May, 
and form a beautiful contrast with the 
glittering white snow and the patches 
of fresh verdure. The gentianella, 
however, was in full bloom, and its 
lovely bells of rich deep blue peeped 
out in brilliant clusters from behind 
every rock and tree. There was 
another beautiful flower resembling 
the gentianella in colour, the blossoms 
of which grew along the slender stalk 
in star-like wreaths; and a profusion 
of white wood-lilies, wild geranium, 
and other flowers which we had 
never seen before were scattered among 
the trees and grass in bright luxu- 
riance. 

When we had proceeded some dis- 
tance, our attention was attracted by 
a group of people collected outside a 
chatelet, who, seemed to be examining 
something very curiously. We went 
to the spot and found them surround. 
ing a man who held in his hand a large 
bird which he had shot that morning 

among the peaks and had just brought 
home. It was a magnificent creature 
of the size and colour of a very | 
eagle, and from the shape of the beak 
looked of the vulture tribe. The 
sportsman called it an Ur-hahn, and 
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offered to sel) it tous. He said that 
he would get a large price for the 
bird at Arth or Lucerne, as besides 
the beauty of the plumage, the flesh 
was excellent to eat. 

About a quarter of an hour after 
we had left the chalet, its owner 
overtook us, carrying his prize to one 
of the towns he had named, there to 
dispose of it. The Alpine sportsman 
was now dressed in a dark green frock, 
and a cap of the same colour, with an 
eagle's feather in it. A broad leather 
belt was buckled across his breast ; he 
carried his rifle, and the splendid bird 
he had shot was tied to a pole and sus- 
pended over his shoulder. A large 
shaggy dog followed closely at his 
heels, and behind him walked a man 
with a gun in his hand and equipped 
likewise, though with less care, as a 
sportsman. Nothing could be more 
picturesque than the group formed by 
the two men, the}]dog, and the fine 
bird they were carrying ; and nothing 
eould be more appropriate or in keep- 
ing than the wild scene around and 
the back ground ofthe Alps. I could 
hardly persuade myself that it was 
a reality, and not a romantic pic- 
ture out of William Tell or Der 
Freischiitz. 

The next group we fell in with, 
though not so picturesque, was more 
interesting than the former. It con- 
sisted of a party of poor pilgrims on 
their way probably to assist at the re- 
ligious ceremonies then taking place at 
Einsiedlen. There were a man, an 

“woman, and two young girls. 
he man walked on first, chaunting 
as he went along what appeared to be 
a@ prayer or hymn in a low solemn 
voice. At the end of every clause or 
stanza the women joined in chorus 
together. The effect was very touch- 
ing. They looked greatly fatigued, 
and worn out, and to judge from their 
garments and appearance, had prob- 
ably left a comfortable home to un- 
dergo their present sufferings. 
hat a bright example do these poor 
pilgrims give us! not of climbing 
mountains with blistered feet under a 
burning sun, but of self-denial and 
discipline. The same spirit that ani- 
mated them would, if we possessed it 
as we ought, cause us to make many a 
sacrifice of inclination or interest to 
the good of others ; to keep down and 
mortify our selfish, ungentle tempers. 





These self-inflictions, while more use- 
ful, would often be found as painful to 
flesh and blood as the most toilsome 
pilgrimage. 

We were within sight of Kussnacht 
when our guides called our attention 
to anoldruin on the right,exclaiming, 
‘there is Gessler'’s castle!” Little 
more than a few crumbling walls of the 
tyrant’s abode are still standing. Tra- 
dition says that he was on his way 
thither when William Tell’s avenging 
arrow delivered Switzerland of one of 
her worst oppressors. The rock be- 
hind which Tell concealed himself when 
he fired upon Gessler is to be seen not 
far from Kussnacht. 

In about three hours from the 
time we started, we reached the vil- 
lage, and were not sorry to shelter 
ourselves from the sun in the little inn. 
An immense “ Berline” stood at the 
door, covered with dust and travel- 
stained. Its ample dimensions and the 
cabriolet-hood over the dicky made us 
conjecture at once that it belonged to 
a Russian family. Our thoughts 
reverted to our fair-haired vis-a-vis at 
the table @héte of the Rigi-culm, and 
we were not mistaken in connecting 
her with the carriage. In a very short 
time she appeared bounding along the 
path, and looking so hot and sun-burnt 
that it was probable she had made 
many an exploring detour on her way 
down from the mountain. . Her father 
and the dame de compagnie who formed 
one of the party, followed at a much 
more sober pace. 

Horses were ordered forthwith to 

the ponderous berline by the old gentle- 
man, but they had not been brought 
out when our guides came to inform 
us that our -boat was ready. We ex- 
changed farewells with the Russian 
travellers and proceeded to the shore. 
A few minutes more and we were 
gliding over the blue waters of the 
lake towards Lucerne; while our 
guides and horses, whom we could dis- 
cern for a long while as they wound 
along the beach, were wending their 
way towards Weggis, there to await 
more travellers to the mountain-top. 
We could not but wish the latter, 
whoever they might be, an equally for- 
tunate expeditién as that we had been 
enjoying; as pleasant an ascent, as 
merry companions, and above all, as 
glorious a sunrise from the Righi. 


M. F. D. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue household of Lady Margaret 
Langley was increased, during the day 
following the adventures related in the 
last two chapters, by the return of 
two stout servants, whom she had sent 
upon various errands, to a considerable 
. distance from Langley Hall; and in 
the evening, the steward and his man 
came back, as they termed it—though 
in truth, they both ordinarily lived in 
a house and cottage about two miles 
off—to the dwelling of the good lady. 
The hind, too, arrived, and took up his 
lodging in the house; and the shrewd 
servant, William, was busy amongst 
the farmers and tenants, talking with 
one—whispering with another—wink- 
ing at a third. Langley Hall, in truth, 
became quite a gay place ; for, in addi- 
tion to the militia men from Beverley, 


every morning saw five or six good yeo- 
men, sometimes eight or nine, attending 
Lady Margaret's orders and directions 


about farming matters. Captain Har- 
good felt somewhat uneasy ; for these 
visitors, all stout men, and generally 
armed, became so numerous, that he 
saw it was not at all unlikely, that, in 
rae of time, he might be outnum- 

ered in the Hall. He perceived that 
should such be the case, at any unex- 
pected moment, he might be easily over- 
powered, if the disposition which he had 
at first made of his men continued ; for, 
scattered over that large rambling man- 
sion, in order to watch what was taking 
place in every part at once, there were 
not to be found more than two or three 
of the militia together at any one 
given point; and it was by no means 
an easy or rapid process, to gather 
them from their several quarters into 
one body—for the stairs and passages, 
the rooms and ante-rooms, the lobbies 
and galleries, the halls and corridors 
were so intricate, and in such num- 
ber, that it was a good half-hour’s 
march from one end of the house, and 
the shutting of a door, or barricading 
& passage, might isolate any one party 
from the rest ina moment. He coyld 


not help fancying, too, that Lady 
Margaret felt the advantage of her 
position, and that there was something 
more than chance in this influx of 
tenantry; and thus the feeling of secu- 
rity with which he had taken posses- 
sion of Langley Hall soon disappeared, 
and he became very uneasy indeed. 

In after periods of the civil war, 
when the bold and decided tone of the 
parliament had spread to the whole 
party, and the simple justice, or petty 
commissioner, knowing that any vio- 
lence against a malignant would receive 
countenance and applause from those 
who had the power of the state in their 
hands, ventured every excess against 
their enemies, Captain Hargood would 
have overcome the difficulty at once by 
marching off Lady Margaret, and the 
principal members of her household, 
to Beverley, or Hull. But the Round- 
head party, in remote provinces, had 
not yet acquired full confidence, either 
in its strength, or in its leaders; and 
steps afterwards taken, as a matter of 
course, were now not even thought of. 
His only resource, therefore, was to 
reinforce his numbers, if possible, and 
to make such changes in the disposi- 
tion of his men, in the meanwhile, as 
would guard against surprise. 

During the hours, then, at which 
the hall was thronged with the tenants 
and farmers, he gathered his men to- 
gether into one part of the house, and 
there kept them, till he found that the 
visitors who alarmed him were de 
ing. But, in truth, this was all that 
Lady Margaret desired; and the un- 
pleasant espial being removed, from 
about nine in the morning, till about 
one o'clock, ample time was afforded 
for very easy communication with the 
Earl of Beverley, both to cheer him 
by the society of his friends, and supply 
him with all that might be necessary 
to his comfort. 

As only one of the party could ven- 
ture to be absent at a time, it may 
easily be supposed that Annie Walton 
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was the person most frequently fixed 
upon, as she was the one certainly 
best fitted to console the weary hours 
of the earl in the strange sort of 
captivity to which he was reduced ; 
and many and many a happy hour, 
during the next four days, did the two 
lovers spend together. 

Of the present they had but little 
to say. No news reached the hall 
of any importance, and the brief 
laugh excited by the success of Lady 
Margaret's stratagem, for driving 
the militia men into one particular 
portion of the house, soon passed 
away. It was upon the past, and 
upon the future, then, that their 
thoughts and conversation principally 
turned; but though the mind of 
Annie Walton certainly rested more 
often, and more anxiously, upon the 
coming years, than upon the gone— 
yet, the apprehensions that she enter- 
tained regarding them—the too intense 
interest they excited—and the agitation 
which the contemplation of all that 
might take place, produced—naturally 
led her to seek relief in the softened 
influences of the past; and she would 
dwell willingly with her lover upon all 
the thousand little events of early days, 
showing him, without reserve, all the 
secrets of her own pure and guileless 
heart—and seeking playfully, and yet 
eagerly, to discover those of his. 

Nor did he much strive to conceal 
them, although there were, of course, 
some things that he would not say ; but 
wherever he saw that she was deeply 
interested, and that mystery might 
create doubts injurious to her peace, 
he was as frank and free as she was, 
sporting, perhaps, a little with her 
curiosity, but always satisfying it in 
the end. He did not, indeed, amuse 
himself or her, to use the words of a 
sweet old song that one time cheered 
my infancy, by 

* Tales telling of loves long ago,” 


although she was curious to know 
whether the heart, the possession of 
which she so much valued, had 
mever been given to any but her- 
self—and indeed, could hardly believe, 
that, amongst all the scenes through 
which he ‘had passed—amongst the 
fair and beautiful, with whom he had 
mingled, and in all the varying events 
in which he had taken a part, some 
one had not been found to love and be 
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beloved, by one whom she felt it diffi- 
cult to imagine any woman could be- 
hold, without feeling the same sensa- 
tions towards him that she experienced 
herself. 

At first, indeed, she did not venture 
to question, but merely suggested, 
with playful smiles, the confession 
which she strove to extort. Then, 
when he spoke of beautiful scenes 
in other lands, or of bright and 
happy moments in former days, she 
would laugh, and ask whether there 
had not been some one near, to 
give light to the light, and add sweet 
to the sweetness ; and he would reply 
sportively, “Oh! a multitude, dear 
Annie! I can assure you, that in those 
days every woman was fair to my 
young eyes, and every smiling jest was 
full of wit.” 

But when she pressed him closer 
still, and inquired whether amongst 
the many, there had not been one 
brighter than them all, who had 
found means to eclipse the loveliness 
around, and make herself the beloved, 
the earl would draw her closer to him, 
and gazing on the lids of her downcast 
eyes, would answer, “Nay, Annie, 
but I must have your confession first. 
Have you never loved before ?—Has 
no one, ere I knew you, brushed off 
with a touch the bloom of that dear 
heart, before it was ripe for me?” 

« Never, never,” she cried—* never, 
Francis; I have had no one to love. 
Little as I have seen of the world, few 
as were those who have frequented our 
house since I was a mere girl, it was 
not likely that I should meet with any 
who should either care to make them- 
selves agreeable to me or have the 
power of doing so. I can assure you 
that had it not been for my brother 
Charles, till I met with you I should 
have thought men very dull things in- 
deed. We had, it istrue,more than once 
a crowd of roystering cavaliers, and 
more frequently still half a dozen prim 
puritans staying in the house or in the 
neighbourhood ; but the first were all 
too gay for me, the others all too sad; 
the one set too fond of their fine clothes 
and their fine horses, the others too 
fond of their own selves, for them to 
care for me or I to care for them. 
One man indeed asked my father for 
my hand when I was a girl of fifteen, 
but my father saved me the trouble of 
saying no, by valuing me at too higha 
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price to part with me. But with you, 


Francis, it is very different: you have ~ 


mingled with the bright dames of 
France and the beautiful ones of Italy 
and Spain, and I cannot even hope 
that you should have escaped heart- 
whole, to lay your first affections at the 
feet of poor Annie Walton, a country 
girl, well nigh ignorant of courts and 
all the graces that you must have seen 
elsewhere.” 

«« T have seen none like her, Annie,” 
said Lord Beverley, in a tone of deep 
earnestness, and I will tell you in 
truth and sincerity, I never loved till 
I did see her. I may have admired; I 
may have been pleased ; but there have 
been things in my fate and history 
which came dim between me and all 
others, like those glasses which star- 
gazers use to look upon the sun with- 
out having their eyes dazzled; and 
even, dearest Annie, when that thick 
veil was over me the most, I was still 
the gayest, jesting with the light, 
laughing with the gay, and draining 
the bowl of pleasure to the dregs, even 
when the draught was most tasteless 
to my lips.” 

“Indeed,” said Annie Walton, 
gravely; “that seems strange to me.” 

“And yet it is true,” replied the 
earl—‘* nay more, it is common, Annie. 
Each man has his own secrets in his 
heart, and each his own way of hiding 
them—one ina dark, gloomy pall, one 
in a gay and glittering veil; and the 
latter was my case, sweet one. But 
perchance you have never heard the 
tale of what happened to my house in 
older times. My mother’s brother 
was an Irish lord of a high and noble 
nature, wild, daring, and somewhat 
rash. For some poor and trifling 
fault he was pursued, unjustly I be- 
lieve—at all events with unjust seve- 
rity—in courts he did not recognize, 
to the confiscation of his property. 
He laughed such laws to scorn, how- 
ever, defied them to take him from his 
mountain holds, and added attainture 
to the judgment against him; but he 
had strong enemies even in his native 
country. Troops were led up through 


passes that he thought secure by men 
who knew them but too well. His 
castle—for it was a house well fortified 
—was attacked and stormed, he being 
absent from it “at the time; and my 
poor sister, a young child I loved 
most dearly, then but waiting for an 
opportunity of returning to her own 
home, perished in the flames, for they 
burnt his dwelling to the ground, He 
himself was taken on his return, and 
with indecent haste and many illegal 
circumstances was condemned and 
executed.” 

“Good heaven!” cried Annie Wal- 
ton, a wild fancy suddenly presenting 
itself to her mind. * Can it be, that 
Arrah Neil is your sister? There are 
several strange things regarding hery 
and I may tell you she is not what she 
seems.” 

‘© No,” answered Lord Beverley 
“oh no, my beloved, that could not 
be. My sister would now be seven or 
eight years older than poor Arrah, and 
besides the body was not so disfigured 
that it could not be recognized. She 
died beyond all doubt. In grief and 
indignation my father and my mother 
appealed to the king of England, strove 
toremove my uncle’s trial to some more 
fit and competent tribunal before his 
sentence was pronounced, showed the 
evident illegality of many of the pro. 
ceedingsagainst him, petitioned, prayed 
in vain. He died as I have said, and 
then to remonstrances they added com- 
plaints and reproaches, withdrew from 
the court and uttered words which were 
construed into high offences, fines and 
and punishments followed upon those 
whose hands had aided to uphold the 
monarchy, and in bitter disgust at 
man’s ingratitude, in abhorrence of his 
falsehood, and indignation at his injus- 
tice, I quitted England, wandering 
over many distant lands, and resolving 
never toreturn. [sought forgetfulness, 
Annie—I sought pleasure, amusement, 
any thing which, if it could not take 
the thorn out of my heart, might at 
least assuage the pain.—But hark, 
there is the signal that you must re. 
turn,” and with one brief caress they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Awnre Walton on her return to Lady 
Margaret's sitting room, accompanied 
by Arrah Neil, who had given the 
signal agreed upon as a notification 
that longer stay would be dangerous, 
found her good aunt seated with her 
head leaning on her hand, listening 
to some intelligence brought by her 
faithful servant, William, who stood 
before her, with his usual well satisfied 
and shrewd look, detailing a valuable 
discovery which he had just made. 

“ It is indeed so, my lady,” he said; 
“they have corrupted her, there can 
be no doubt. Give me a puritan for 

loughing with the heifer. I saw the 
fellow Jones and the girl, with their 
two heads close together, in the court, 
and as I was close to the casement, 
and the casement was open, I drew up 
against the wall, saying to myself, trai- 
tors make eavesdroppers.” 

« What did they say ? what did they 
say?” demanded Lady Margaret. 
« We must come to a quick decision, 
William.” 

“ Why all I heard, my lady, was, 
that the trullion said to the round- 
head, ‘ It is quite sure, for I saw her 
go in myself, and when she had been 
there for two or three minutes, I 
walked in too, just as if I was going 
to look for something. There's no 
other way out of the room to be seen, 
and yet she was not there. She did'nt 
come out for an hour either, for I 
watched.’ Then the man answered— 
© Well, we must wait til] to-morrow, 
when thereinforcements are coming up 
from Beverley. We shall be enough 
then to overpower all resistance.’” 

“Said he so, said he so?” cried 
Lady Margaret, with a thoughtful air. 
« We must contrive means to frustrate 
them. Quick, William,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment's meditation, 
“go and keep the people here. Tell 
the farmers | will give them a supper ; 
and if you can, contrive to get more 
to come up. Then let some one go 
out and gather news in the country ; 
see what's the truth of this report that 
came last night, of troops marching, 
and who they are.” 

The man lastened away to obey her 
orders; and Miss Walton gazed anxi, 
ously in her aunt's face, inquiring— 


* Do you think they have discovered 
him ?” 

« They have discovered something, 
Annie, that is clear,” replied Lady 
Margaret, “ and enough to lead them 
to more; but they shall not have him 
notwithstanding, even if we should 
fight for it. I know the house better 
than they do, and could lead them into 
many a pretty trap if I liked it. We 
can get fifteen or sixteen men together ; 
and then they are but twenty. Then 
there’s Basto ; he’s worth three round- 
heads at any time—though he’s but an 
old dog—and all the women besides. 
Why you would fight for this good 
earl, would'nt you, Annie, my love? 
else you are not fit for a soldier’s bride. 
On my life, I should like to see you in 
a pair of jack-boots,” and the old lady 
laughed gaily enough, to cheer her fair 
niece, whose heart was more easily 
alarmed than her own. 

** Could he not escape in the night, 
dear Lady Margaret,” said Arrah 
Neil; “I went to walk out by the 
moonlight last night, and no one 
noticed me,” 

** Because you are a woman, dear 
child,” answered Lady Margaret. 
“ He must have a horse too, for though 
his wound is well enough now, he 
could not walk far. However, it must 
be thought of, if other things should 
fail. But we must go and hold counsel 
‘with this good lord. Well, William, 
what more?” 

** Why only, my lady, I have been 
asking Farmer Heathcote about the 
troops moving; and he says, he is sure 
of it, he saw the men himself. They 
seem to be cavaliers too, and a good 
troop of them ; but that was yesterday 
evening, and they were then ten miles 
off.” 

“That's unfortunate,” replied his 
lady, “for if we could have given 
them notice we might have had help, 
and it would have been some satisfac- 
tion to enclose these rat catchers in 
their own trap. However, you 
now and watch Madam Maud for the 
next two hours; never take your eye 
off her, and be sure she does not comein 
this part of the house. You two girls 
stay here, I will be back presently,” 
and thus saying she retired to her own 
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chamber, sought the private passage 
into the apartments where the earl was 
concealed, and passing with a grave 
look through that which she called the 
chamber of atonement, threaded a long 
and narrow corridor constructed in 
the wall of the building, and mounted 
a staircase of no greater width, which 
led to the sleeping room of Lord 
Beverley, where she found him reading 
one of the books with which she had 
taken care to supply him. 

“Well, my dear lord, she said, 
* they have found us out, I fear.” 

«Indeed, Lady Margaret,” replied 
the earl calmly ; “then I suppose the 
sooner I quit my present quarters the 
better.” 

“I don’t think so, my lord,” re- 
joined the old lady; “I am not sure 
that it will nct be wise to have a 
struggle for it, and that very speedily. 
We have got fifteen stout men in the 
house, and you make sixteen. They 
with their captain are twenty one. [ 
have a good store of arms here too, 
and I could bring the people round, 
or part of them through these pas- 
sages to fall upon them in the rear, 
while the others attacked them in 
front.” 

«« No, no, my dear lady,” replied the 
earl smiling; ‘that must not be done 
on any account. In the first place we 
might lose the day, and then you and 
yours, and all that is most dear to me 
on earth, would be exposed to violence 
of which I dare not think. The fire 
of musquetry too in such a house as 
this might lead to terrible disasters, 


and besides, whatever were the result,’ 


unless Hull fall and the king can hold 
this part of Yorkshire, you would be 
obliged to fly from your own dwelling 
and give it up as a prey to the parlia- 
mentary soldiery. It must not be 
thought of. Ifyou can but keep these 
men from pushing their discoveries 
farther till night fall, and get me out 
by the most private way, | will go and 
take my chance alone. It is the only 
course, depend upon it.” 

“Oh, we will keep them at bay,” 
replied Lady Margaret. “ They have 
been quaking for their lives this last 
three days, and while my stout yeomen 
remain in the house dare not stir one 
from another for fear of being taken 
unawares. I have ordered my men 


to remain all day and have promised 
them supper at nightfall; so we are 
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secure till then, and in the meanwhile 
you may rest safe, for sooner than they 
should break in here, I will even burn 
the house about their ears. If you 
are resolved to go 

* Quite,” replied the earl. 

“ Then I will despatch one of the 
young men,” replied Lady Margaret, 
‘‘as if he were going home, to have a 
horse ready for you on theroad to York. 
He can come back again to help us 
when it is done. Inthe meanwhile I 
will send you food and wine, that you 
may be strong for your ride; but I 
must tell you that there is a party of 
horse out about Market Weighton, 
said to be cavaliers, and it were well 
that you should be upon your guard if 
you fly that way, lest they shauld prove 
daws in peacock’s feathers.” 

“ Nay, that cannot well be,” replied 
the earl. “If I be not much mis- 
taken, the news I sent by Walton 
will soon bring the king before the 
gates of Hull. It would not surprise 
me if these were some of his majesty's 
own parties, and I will direct my steps 
towards them with all speed.” 

Some farther conversation took 
place regarding the arrangements to 
be made; and it was agreed that, as 
soon as Lady Margaret thought the 
earl’s escape might be attempted with 
a probability of success, either she 
herself, or one of her fair companions, 
should visit him, and give him notice ; 
and after all had been thus settled, 
Lady Margaret, taking her leave of 
him, returned to the room where she 
had on niece and Arrah Neil. 

She found them speakin er] 
poor Arrah’s colour comoubet Ge 
ened, and Annie Walton's eye bent 
down, with a dewy drop resting on 
the lid. 

“ Nay, but tell my aunt,” said 
Miss Walton. “ Indeed, dear Arrah, 
you should tell her.” 

* No,” replied Arrah Neil, with 
her own wild eagerness, “ I will tell 
no one,” and then turning to Lady 
Margaret, she laid her hand upon her 
arm, gazing with an appealing look in 
her face, arid saying, “I have ascheme, 
dear lady, a scheme which Annie 
opposes ; but it is a good scheme too; 
and she only fears it on account of 
danger to myself. Now, I fear no 
danger in a good cause; and J am 
sure you will trust me, will you not, 
dear Lady Margaret ?” 
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« That I will, my child,” replied 
Lady Margaret Langley, “and ask no 
questions either.” 

“Nay, but hear,” cried Annie 
Walton, “she is always ready to sacri- 
fice herself for others, and if she does 
not tell you, I will, my dear aunt.” 

« Nay, nay,” replied Lady Mar- 
garet, “you will not betray counsel, 
Annie, Iam sure. Let her have her 
own way. It is right, I will answer 
for it; and if it be too generous for 
men, God will repay it. I will trust 
her.” 

Annie Walton shook her head ; but 
the conversation dropped there; and 
the good old lady proceeded to make 
all her preparations for the execution 
of her scheme. 

The hours went by, the yeomen still 
remained at the hall. Captain Har- 
good continued to act upon the plan 
which he had previously followed ; but 
showed no slight symptoms of uneasi- 
ness at the prolonged occupation of 
the house by Lady Margaret’s tenan- 
try, appearing from time to time with 
an indifferent and sauntering air, 
which ill concealed no small degree of 
apprehension at all that he remarked, 
and retiring speedily to his men again, 
without venturing to suffer them to 
separate for a moment. 

The hour of supper came on, and 
the table in the hall was crowded. 
Lady Margaret appeared for a mo- 
ment, and bade her guests make 
merry; but two of her servants were 
stationed in the vestibule beyond, 
which communicated with the stairs 


and passages that led to the part of 
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the house in possession of the militia, 
and whenever a step was heard above, 
one of them approached the foot 
of the staircase, and listened, to 
insure against surprise. 

Nicht fell, and as soon as it was 
completely dark, Annie Walton ac- 
companied her aunt to the good 
dame’s own chamber, and while Lady 
Margaret herself remained there, pro- 
ceeded with a lamp through the dark 
passages in the wall, to give her lover 
the warning agreed upon. 

They might be pardoned, if they 
lingered a moment or two together ; 
but at length descending with a quiet 
step, they approached the chamber 
where Lady Margaret waited. As 
soon as the door opened, the old lady 
held up her finger, saying, “ Hush! 
I heard a noise just now ; but I think 
it is merely those clown in the hall, 
roaring over their liquor. Let us 
listen, however.” 

They paused for a minute or two, 
but all was quite still. 

“It is quiet now,” said the earl. 
** We should hear, if any one was in 
your sitting room, and I am to go out 
into the fields by that way, you say.” 

“ Yes; it is all quiet now,” said 
Lady Margaret ; and advancing to the 
door which led to the withdrawing 
room, sheopened it quietly but quickly, 
followed close by the earl and Annie 
Walton. No sooner was it open, 
however, than Lady Margaret stopped 
with a start; and Annie Walton with 
a low cry, clung to her lover’s arm— 
for the room before them was full of 
soldiery. 





I Sigh in Vain. 


I SIGH IN VAIN, 


I sigh in vain 
For freedom, and my spirit long hath pined 
To tread the dark green hills of earth again, 
To drink the mountain-wind. 


More blest than I, 
On silver wing the sea-bird far may roam, 
Seek the glad sunshine of the azure sky, 
Or the bright billow’s foam. 


The forest deer 
Are in the green wood bounding wild and free, 
While, fevered and heart-sick, I languish here 
In lone captivity. : 


The bright sunshine 
That warms the earth and lights the lonely sea, 
May gladden every heart and eye save mine, 
But scarce may beam on me. 


I pine alone, 
There is no smile to soothe the captive’s woe— 
No kindly breathing voice, whose gentle tone 
Forbids his tears to flow. 


Night’s raven wings 
May fan the mourner to a brief repose ; 
But the sweet pause from sorrow which she brings 
On me she ne’er bestows. 


For when the stars 
Begem the dark arch of the midnight sky, 
Sadly I watch them through my grating bars, 
As they sail silent by. 


Or if I lay 
Me down on my straw bed, and seek to sleep, 
In tortured visions scenes now far away 
Will by my spirit sweep. 


My throbbing head ! 
Oh, that my burning fantasies were o'er, 
And thou wert laid cold in thy last low bed, 
To dream of earth no more. 


Man was not made 
To waste in lone captivity away ; 
Far better ’twere in quiet to be laid, 
Mouldering in dull decay. 


Welcome then, Death! 
Too long thy seraph wing hath stayed from me. 
Come, break this chain, and steal this fluttering breath, 
And set my spirit free. 
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Ir is not in the lives of men who have dedicated their talents to the pursuit of 
science or to the toils of a profession we are to look for those materials for 
biography which are commonly considered the most attractive. The career of 
greatest usefulness is often that which presents fewest of those striking incidents 
and uncommon situations which most readers covet ina personal memoir. Bio- 
graphy may, in this respect, be compared to landscape painting, where the view 
of a desolate heath or a barren mountain is preferred to the picture of the most 
cultivated and richest champaign. 

But it is pre-eminently the nature of the medical profession to withdraw its 
practitioners from the conspicuous. places of life. The profound anatomist 
prosecutes his researches in the silent and remote dissecting-room ; the physician 
performs his inestimabie offices in the stillness of the sick chamber. In no other 
callings are the exhibitions of skill and evidences of genius so far removed from 
public view. In no other profession are the steps by which celebrity is attained 
so secret, or is it so difficult to construct an interesting narrative out of the 
details of intellectual exertion, though crowned with the most eminent success. 

Medical biography accordingly forms but a very small portion of that interesting 
branch of literature which records the lives and professes to preserve the intel- 
lectual portraits of distinguished men. There exist, however, materials which 
perhaps have not yet been turned to the best account. We need hardly recount 
the names of Harvey, Radcliffe, Sydenham, Cullen, Jenner, Baillie, Hunter, 
whose lives undoubtedly, as they abounded with important services to humanity 
and science, form part of the history of civilization and are well deserving of 
attentive study. This country, too, has produced its eminent physicians, men 
whose genius and virtues have entitled them toa place in every catalogue of 
distinguished Irishmen. The names of some are passing into oblivion for want 
of the pains necessary to collect the particulars of their lives and characters. 
Our desire is, that the name of Mr. Colles should escape the same fate, and we 
therefore propose to give some short account of that great and accomplished 
physician, while his loss is recent and the recollection of his professional ability, 
as well as of his private virtues, is still fresh. 

To'the members of the medical profession especially, no sketch, however rapid, 
however imperfect, of the progress and success of one who living was the object 
in so high a degree of their respect and admiration, can fail to be engaging. 
Nor can even an outline of a career so honourable be other than particularly 
instructive to young men about to start in the same arduous course. A finer 
model than Mr. Colles of every attribute of mind and every moral quality essen- 
tial to the achievement of the highest place in the practice of surgery and 
medicine cannot be proposed for imitation. 

Mr. Colles was born in the city of Kilkenny, of a family not only highly re- 
spectable, but long settled in the county, and with just claims to some antiquity, 
a point, however, on which no man ever set less value, it being the characteristic 
of a robust intellect like his to hold all sources of distinction cheap but those 
which spring from personal merit. His family, however, was of the class of 
gentry, and previous to their migration to this country occupied an honourable 
position in England, where some members of it had represented the city of 
Worcester in parliament. The first settler in Kilkenny was himself a physician 
or surgeon of some repute in his time, who made a considerable fortune, but 
realized no landed estate. The family, however, maintained their ground, not- 
withstanding, on the banks of the Nore, that fair stream which the muse of 
Spencer has not disdained to celebrate. There the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch first worked those quarries, of fine marble for which the city 
of Kilkenny is renowned and with which its streets are fabled to be paved. 

Mr. William Colles, the father of the late Doctor Colles, was educated at 
Ballytore, in Kildare, by Mr. Ebenezer Shackleton, who a few years earlier had 
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been the preceptor of Edmund Burke, with whom William contracted a friend- 
ship, and at whose house in England he was at a subsequent period a respected 
guest. Abraham Colles, the second son of this gentleman, was born in 1773, at 
a place called Millmont, close to the Nore, and about two miles from Kil- 
kenny. There was a portrait at Millmont of his ancestor, the surgeon whom 
we have already mentioned, and it is said that often gazing in his childhood upon 
this picture, he declared he would be a surgeon too. His first public instruc- 
tion was received in the endowed school or college of Kilkenny, under the 
auspices of a kind and judicious man, Dr. Ellison, formerly a fellow of the 
Dublin University. A trifling incident is mentioned as having occurred while 
he was under the care of Dr. Ellison, which, like the picture of his grandfather, 
had its influence perhaps in deciding his professional destiny. The flank of the 
house upon the river side, near St. John’s bridge, inhabited by a Dr. Butler, 
then the physician of Kilkenny, happening to be swept away by a sudden fl ood- 
ing of the Nore, a treatise on anatomy was carried down by the torrent, and was 
picked up by the schoolboy upon a low meadow adjoining his father’s house. He 
restored the volume to Dr. Butler, but some pertinent questions respecting the 
contents satisfied that gentleman that his young friend had peeped into its pages. 
The book was probably of no great value, for the doctor made it a present to 
Colles, who carried it home in triumph, and soon preferred it to his Horace or 
his Lucian. Not long after, during a visit to Dublin, at the house of an uncle 
who was a member of the bar, he discovered to that relative the passion he had 
conceived for medical studies, and his mother was soon advised to permit him to 
follow the bent of his talents. 

In the year 1790 he left his native city to enter the Dublin University, accom- 
panied by his brother William. His progress at school was such as to promise 
the highest collegiate success, had Abraham affected it ; but even thus early he 
evinced that singleness of purpose and energy of character which raised him 
to the height which he afterwards reached. He left his brother to gather the 
academic laurels, to obtain premium and scholarship, limiting his own studies to 
the object of passing through the course so respectably as to show that he too 
would have obtained the same distinctions, had he not already chosen another 
career, and fixed his eye upon remoter honours. He even insisted upon having 
a private entrance, although urged to a public one by Mr. Stopford, his tutor. 

ithin a fortnight after the ceremony of matriculation he was the pupil and 
also the apprentice of another master, Dr. Woodroofe, then resident surgeon 
of Steevens’ Hospital. Mr. Colles was proof from the first against every 
seduction that sought to win him from the profession of his choice. He em- 
braced it with the ardour of a lover, and paid it no divided allegiance. An 
anecdote connecting his name with that of Edmund Burke ought not to be 
omitted. His uncle, Mr. Richard Colles, at whose house he was now a frequent 
visitor, had some dispute with a London bookseller concerning the publication 
and copyright of a satirical poem; and he had also a correspondence with Mr. 
Burke upon the subject. Mr. Burke’s letter suggested to the young surgeon 
some remarks ‘on the conditions of political satire,” which he hastily com- 
mitted to paper, and showed to his uncle, who privately sent them to his illus- 
trious acquaintance in England. Mr. Burke returned them with encomiums on 
their spirit and good sense, even recommending their publication. The author, 
however, when desired by his gratified relative to prepare them for the press, 
thrust the papers into the fire; and when his uncle talked of the “ name” 
which he was sacrificing, he replied, “A name, sir! Yes, as an author; and 
then not a dowager in Dublin would call me in to cure a sore throat.” 

Mr. Colles obtained his diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland in the year 1 and then repaired to Edinburgh, at that time the first 
school of medicine in world. A sojourn of six months made the Irish 
surgeon a Scotch M.D., with which honour he started on foot for London, a 
journey none of the easiest even in 1795, although not so adventurous as when 
Ben Jonson performed the same pedestrian feat. Mr. Colles has left amongst 
his papers an accurate and interesting diary of this expedition, abounding in 
every page with proofs of his professional sien, and traits of his ingenious and 
manly character. At this time he may be said to have been almost poor; but 
he possessed the cheerful and hardy spirit before which difficulties vanish away. 
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“ Exivi patria triginti ser nummis aureis dives,” said Linneus; and probably 
Mr. Colles started with much about the same state of exchequer. 

In London he attended the principal hospitals assiduously, and at Guy’s coms 
menced his acquaintanceship with Sir Astley, then Mr. Cooper, which soon 
ripened into the closest intimacy and friendship. Mr. Cooper, a young man, 
although much senior to Colles, was engaged at this time in the investigation of 
the “anatomy of Hernia,” and preparing for publication his great work in 
folio upon that subject—one of the ablest productions of the age, and the foun- 
dation of Sir Astley's future celebrity. The knowledge of such a man was an 
advantage of which Mr. Colles availed himself eagerly ; and he repaid it by the 
assistance which he rendered in making the dissections from which were exe- 
cuted the superb engravings in the work upon Hernia. If there was one 
branch of his profession which he prosecuted with more enthusiasm than 
another, or in which he was particularly distinguished, that branch was 
anatomy, which was also that where Sir Astley Cooper was most transcendant. 
Those two eminent men kept up a friendly and scientific correspondence 
through life. Sir Astley entertained the utmost respect and affection for Mr. 
Colles, and never omitted an opportunity of expressing his admiration of his talents. 

In 1797 we find Mr. Colles again in the Irish capital. His connexions there 
were few ; but he determined to try his fortunes, with no patrons but his own 
energy and knowledge. His industry was astonishing, his spirits elastic, and 
with an ardent constitution, he was blessed with the serenest temper. In his 
ie he must have been strikingly handsome. The frankness and vigour of 

is character were legibly written in his countenance, which was ingenuous, manly, 
radiant; while a robust and well-knit frame made his appearance still more en- 
gaging, evincing at the same time an extraordinary capacity for physical exertion, 

There was much to discourage a young man without friends, and with searce 
a guinea in his purse, embarking in the surgical profession at this time in 
Dublin. An appointment to an hospital was almost indispensable ; and Mr. 
Colles had no interest to procure one. Even with the courage which belonged 
to him, his purpose was occasipnally shaken by the review of his position ; and in 
one of his few collapses of spirit he thought of a regimental doctorship, or of 
sinking into the oblivion of a provincial dispensary. 

In Dublin, however, he continued, the tenant of lodgings suited to such 
means as he possessed; and he commenced his career as a physician in a suffi- 
ciently wide sphere, for his practice lay in the haunts of the poor of this city. 
To obtain a laborious employment without fee or reward is one of the easiest 
efforts of ambition ; and accordingly Mr. Colles had no protracted trial to make 
for the post of visiting physician to the Meath Hospital, in that melancholy 
district called “ The Liberties.” There, with humanity equal to his pro- 
fessional zeal, he laboured for some time, waiting for better days, and doubtless 
often turning a longing eye to the complaints of Merrion Square, and perhaps 
sighing for a case of the gout, or a fever caught ata ball. But although the 
public knew him not, his professional friends did; and amongst others, Mr. 
Stuart, then surgeon-general, who, aware of his peculiar talents, urged him to 
relinquish medicine, and solicit the appointment of resident surgeon to Steevens’ 

Hospital, which happened to be vacant. Mr. Colles was persuaded, gained the 
object proposed to him, and in the year 1799 made the first great step of his 
professional life. 

He has left an interesting fee-book, which exhibits the small beginnings of a 
career that was subsequently as prosperous as that of any physician or surgeon 
who ever practised in Ireland. The early difficulties of eminent men form perhaps 
the most instructive and animating part of their biography. Here is one entry : 


“ Sum total of fees received frum Nov, 1797, to Nov, 1798 . . £8 10s. 74d.” 


And there is this characteristic remark upon the amount :—“ Apparently a 
trifling sum, yet, considering the length of time I was sick and in the country, 
and that this was the first year after my return from Scotland, J do not look on 
it as a dispiriting circumstance that my fees have been so few and small.” 

The next year exhibits a considerable advance ;— 


“ Sum total of fees and salaries received from Jan, 3, 1799, to Jan. 1800. .° £178 4s. 44d.” 
(The “ salaries” are those of two quarters, from Steevens’ Hospital, £15 per quarter.) _ 
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Beneath this entry we find the following observation:— This is a very great 
sum of money for my second year’s practice. Compare it with the preceding 
year’s total, and the comparison is very flattering.” ‘ 
The third year, 1800, is more flourishing still ; in fact, Mr. Colles rose with 
extraordinary rapidity. 
By fees . ° . ° . - £13317 5 


Salary . ° ° ° . - 600 
Two apprentices’ fees. ° . + 22710 0 


Total received ~s pole wee 


Upon this sum there is no observation, which shows that his mind had become 
familiar with the prospect of success. The apprentice fees prove the degree 
of reputation he must have enjoyed in only the third year of his practice. 

Several entries in the same remembrancer exhibit the quaint humour which 
was one of the charms of his conversation. 

“ For giving ineffectual advice for deafness, £1 2s. 9d.” 

Another fee is “ for attempting to draw the stump of a tooth.” 

Another, “I know not for what services, unless he may have thought the 
last fee too small.” 

The month of April, 1799, is marked with the emphatic word, * Feeless.” 

* For telling him that he was not dyspeptic’—a guinea! On the other side 
of the page is the word “ hypochondriac.” 

Opposite to the entry of every fee in this small memorandum book, is a note 

in two or three words of the case in which it was received. But it was his 
professional habit through life to keep an accurate record of all cases of any 
importance that came before him. He pursued this system steadily during his 
connection with Steevens’ Hospital, a period of nearly half a century, for when 
he ceased in 1813 to be the resident surgeon of that institution, he accepted 
the appointment of visiting surgeon, which he held until the year 1842. To 
this valuable habit of registering the details of his practice, recording the pheno- 
mena of disease, and his observations upon them, he was much indebted for the 
rapidity of his advancement. But he also dissected assiduously, being pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of anatomical knowledge, which he 
regarded as the true basis of medical science. For many years, after he became 
a practising physician, he devoted two or more hours in the day to the toils of 
the dissecting-room. His position was now a good one, and he turned it to 
the best account, both for his own interests and those of the extensive estab- 
lishment which he superintended. His humane and unintermitting attentions 
endeared him to his patients, while his knowledge, skill, and dexterity com- 
manded the admiration of his pupils, for he soon began to add the reputation 
of an able lecturer to that of a profound anatomist and masterly operator. No 
man ever more fairly earned great rewards by great labours. A small class of 
pupils attended him originally at his lodgings, and he cultivated the art of 
ecturing with the same marvellous industry which he applied to all that he 
took in hand. The uncle already memtioned, whose house he frequented much 
in his early days, once asked whether he had ever passed an idle hour? “I 
ery two,” was the answer of Mr, Colles, “and I saved my life by it, only 
ast Saturday.” That Saturday was the tragical 23d July, 1803, the date of 
Emmet’s frantic insurrection. Mr. Colles had visited his mother, who then 
happened to have a temporary residence near the Blackrock, and had been 
alened to protract his stay longer than he wished. When he rode back to 
town, and entered Thomas-street, on his return to his hospital, he heard the 
discharge of the last shot which dispersed the insurgent rabble. At that time 
he wore a yeoman’s uniform, and had he returned to Dublin at the time he 
desired, he must have been in the thick of the affray. 

In 1802, Mr. Colles had risen to such eminence not only as a surgeon but as 
a lecturer, that he contested, although unsuccessfully, the chair of Anatomy and 
Surgery in Trinity College with Dr. Hartigan. There existed doubts of the 
validity of Hartigan’s election, and his opponent, with his wonted vigour, took 
legal proceedings to defeat it. The election, however, stood; but nothing could 
abate the ardour of the defeated candidate. There was a society then in Dublin 
ealled the. Medico-Chirurgical Society, where papers were read, and medical 
and anatomical subjects debated. Me. Colles threw himself into the pro- 
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ceedings of this body with as much earnestness as he could have shown ina 
lectureship with six hundred a year. He attended its meetings constantly, 
was generally one of its presidents, and attracted considerable notice by the 
knowledge and facility which he displayed in its discussions. In his character 
of president, it became his duty to deliver an address at the close of each 
session, and the ability with which he discharged this duty raised him still 
higher in the esteem of the profession. 

We have already seen that his education had been general and regular, 
although at so early a period of his life he applied himself to the one pursuit. 
His habit was rather to conceal than to display the extent of knowledge which 
he possessed beyond the precise limits of his profession: content with using 
the increase of power which general acquirements placed at his command, he 
felt no desire to parade those acquirements themselves. 

That masculine good sense, in which he was unsurpassed, led him to concen- 
trate all his mental resources upon his profession ; and it will be found that this 
is the policy of ambition in every career of life. He had a maxim, which he 
frequently inculcated upon the minds of his surgical pupils—* If you are clever 
in anything else, but your profession, do not let the world know it.” By 
this, however, he was far from meaning that books of anatomy and pharmacy 
should be the exclusive circle of the student's reading—but only, that the pro- 
fession should be paramount, and every other branch of knowledge secondary, 
or subsidiary. His views upon this subject are recorded in a published address 
to the students of the college, in which the importance of numerous collateral 
acquirements are powerfully recommended. 


“You may, perhaps, think,” he says, ‘‘that if the entire time at your disposal 
for study, were devoted solely to the pursuits of your own particular profession, it 
would be more wisely and profitably employed. But this opinion is equally narrow 
and unfounded ; for, be assured, that no man can know his own profession per- 
fectly, who knows nothing else—and that he who aspires to eminence in any parti- 
cular science, must first acquire the habit of philosopkizing on matters of science 


in general.” 


From the chimeras and fancies of the medical world, Mr. Colles was pre- 
eminently free—and to this quality is to be ascribed much of the confidence 
which he began early to inspire. There is nothing which the public dreads, and 
reasonably dreads, so much as a fantastic doctor. Mr. Colles was no phrenologist, 
or amico-phrenologist--no Mesmerist—or even a philo-Mesmerist. He was the 
least visionary of men—and in the philosophical sense of the word, the most prac- 
tical. The extreme caution with which he theorized, led him to be regarded as 
averse to theory al enemy For mere speculation, he certainly had no taste or dis- 
position ; and he, probably, thought, that in subjects where error in theory tends to 
such dangerous, perhaps irremediable results in practice—it is better to linger a 
little too long in ancient systems, than prematurely rush into the arms of new ones. 
A mistake in medicine is a different thing from an error in astronomy, or 

logy ; and the life of man, or even alimb of his frame—nay, a finger of his 

d—is too dear a price for the most brilliant hypothesis that the brain of a 
physician ever hatched. Besides, himself a diligent and accurate observer, 
and accustomed, as we have seen, to register his observations with extreme 
eare, Mr. Colles had too much personal experience of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining and recording facts, with the precision requisite for building safe theories 
upon them, to be easily satisfied with the performance of this important scien- 
tific duty by other men. In sciences, where observation of facts is infinitely 
easier than in medicine, how few are qualified by sagacity, or by patience, to 
carry on a series of observations with philosophical exactness? It is obvious 
that, of all phenomena, those of disease must be the most difficult to note and 
record—so that, in no other subject of scientific research, is the rashness of 

em-building more to be reprehended. It was sometimes the lot of Mr. 

lies to be thought over-sceptical, because he refused to embrace new doc- 
trines, unsupported by a sufficient body of authenticated facts; but if he some- 
times s from this, in the opinions of sanguine theorists of his own pro- 
fession, the public indemnified him amply—for his success arose in a great 
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measure from his reputation for wise caution and solid judgment. But he 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of the members of his profession in an 
unexampled degree. His slowness to draw conclusions, and adopt opinions, 
gave increased weight to his authority, when he sanctioned a principle advanced 
others, or announced some result of his own experience. He was known, 
also, to be thoroughly free from vanity, and to have none of that professional 
coxcombry, which occasionally leads men of indisputable talent to put forth 
crude opinions, or hazard exaggerated statements. Mr. Colles had as high a 
character for veracity and honour, as for knowledge and skill. With a sense 
of his duties towards his professional brethren his mind was especially imbued. 
Every profession has its own code of ethics—or rather, its peculiar adaptations 
of the universal rules of justice. Mr. Colles was, for many years, the favourite 
 aranay and surgeon for consultation, particularly with the juniors of the 
aculty—and he owed this honourable preference to their profound conviction 
that, while they availed themselves of his experience, their characters and 
interests were safe in his hands. During a practice of duration and extent not 
often equalled, he was never known to have made a remark, or so much as 
thrown out a hint, in consultation, tending to prejudice the reputation, or hurt 
the feelings, of the most inexperienced practitioner who sought his aid. With 
such intellectual and moral qualifications, his advance was naturally rapid. 

At the age of thirty he was in considerable practice, and its increase was 
steady, until he reached the top of the profession and the summit of his 
ambition. For thirty years he was incontestably the first physician and surgeon 
in Ireland, and in the receipt of an income averaging five or six thousand a year. 
He amassed, however, but little wealth, for avarice was not amongst the motives 
that stimulated his exertions, and his bounty, moreover, was profuse. He pur- 
chased an estate of about £2,000 per annum, and bequeathed little else to his 
family, except the inheritance of his name and example. 

Mr. Colles became a member of the College of Surgeons in 1800; and from 
that period down to 1836 took an active and leading part in the affairs of that 


institution. For os years he served as censor, and was three times its presi- 
] 


dent. The Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland now enjoys a European repu- 
tation, and much of its celebrity is unquestionably owing to the energy with 
which Mr. Colles devoted himself to its improvement. He attended its meetings 
with scrupulous regularity, and was always ready to relinquish lucrative employ- 
ment when his presence at its councils was required. The affection which he 
bore the institution was almost parental, and it is not too much to say that it 
was returned with filial veneration. It is obvious, likewise, that the man who 
did so much to reform and extend the system of surgical instruction had large 
claims upon public gratitude. Mr. Colles never ceased to impress upon his 
cotemporaries, that the great object of those who founded the college, as well as 
the purpose of the legislature which chartered and endowed it, was to advance 
the science of surgery, increase the respectability of the profession by raising 
the standard of previous acquirements, and above all, secure to the public a con- 
stant supply of practitioners as highly educated as possible, familiar with every 
modern improvement or discovery, trained under the expertest masters, instructed 
by the ablest lecturers, and tried by the test of the most rigorous examination. 
The value of these objects it would not be easy to estimate too highly, nor the 
merits of him whe devoted to accomplish them moments that told in guineas. 
In his attachment to the College of Surgeons there was no narrow esprit du corps ; 
still less was he influenced by any regard to his personal importance. He con- 
sidered the college an instrument for the attainment of high objects, and laboured 
strenuously to make that instrument as brilliant and effective as possible. It 
would be difficult to explain to unprofessional readers the many valuable reforms 
and improvements for which the establishment in question is indebted to the zeal, 
activity, and foresight of Mr. Colles; suffice it to say, that its best rules and 
constitutions were the offspring of his prudence and sagacity, and that there iss 
scarcely an instance of his advice having been rejected, or of any plan which he 
recommended having failed to carry the suffrages of the great majority of the body. 
Many yet live who must have a clear recollection of what the profession of 
was at the beginning of the present century ; how low it stood in the 
estimate of the public, how timidly it even claimed relationship to the science of 
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medicine, by how short an interval the surgeon was in advance of the eémmon 
trade with which chirurgery was anciently incorporated. Let them compare its 
reputation then with its reputation now. The difference is altogether the work 
of the College of Surgeons, and of the talents that exalted and adorned it. So 
éarly as 1804, it was thought an object of importance to secure the services of 
Mr. Colles in the capacity of a lecturer. Mr. Halahan retired in that year from 
the chair of anatomy and surgery, and was succeeded by Mr. Colles, in con- 
junction with Mr. Dease. 

~*~ This was the second great step of his public life. He held this most impor- 
tant and honourable professorship for two and thirty years, discharging its duties 
with matchless assiduity, zeal, and talent. Shortly after his appointment the 
present edifice in Stephen’s-green was erected and opened. Its splendid lecture- 
rooms, and superb accommodations for every purpose of surgical education and 
research, gave an additional impulse to the spirit of improvement. Every year 
added to its fame; the classes rapidly increased in number ; and at one period 
it counted more pupils than any similar institution in Great Britain. Irish stu- 
dents, instead of passing years in Germany, France, or other countries, now 
studied with equal, if not greater benefit at home ; while numbers of young men 
from England, Scotland, and even from America, found it their interest, while 
prosecuting their surgical studies, to spend a season or two in Dublin, to avail 
themselves of the extraordinary advantages which the College of Surgeons 
offered. Nor was this all—the energy of Mr. Colles was contagious. A taste 
for study was diffused ; the spirit of inquiry was excited ; the experience of the 
benefits of the parent establishment suggested to young men of enterprise the 
formation of minor seminaries ; and the general impulse given to the profession 
was prodigious. Some idea of the stride which surgical education made in 
Dublin, owing to these causes, may be gathered from the fact, that when Mr, 
Colles became a member of the College of Surgeons in the year 1800, the num- 
ber of medical students in Dublin did not exceed sixty, whereas in 1836 they 
were computed to be one thousand, and they certainly considerably exceeded 
eight hundred. 

In 1807, Dr. Colles married Sophia, daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Cope, 
rector of Ahascragh, in the county of Galway, by whom he had eleven chil- 
dren, of whom nine, with their widdwed mother, survive him. At the same 
time he took a small house in Stephen’s-green, from which he afterwards re- 
moved to the larger one which he occupied during the remainder of his life. 

Having early applied himself (as we have seen) to the art of teaching by 

ablic lectures, he soon distinguished himself as Professor of Anatomy and 

urgery. His character as a lecturer was high; yet it is not easy to state 
with precision in what his excellence consisted. There was nothing elaborate 
in his composition, or imposing in his language, no rhetorical art in the struc- 
ture of his periods or the cadence of his sentences. Still, he was an agreeable 
and fascinating speaker ; perhaps succeeding because he never thought of success, 
or aimed at it. It was not his habit to commit his lectures to writing. Pos- 
sessed of a powerfully retentive memory, he had no culty, with the aid of 
some brief notes, in preserving the lucid arrange of his topics which he 
had previously settled in his mind. He never read a Tecture but once, and he 
never repeated the experiment. The reading was irksome to him, and the 
previous writing more so. He returned to the methdd which was best suited 
to his powers, and in which, with his copiousness of ‘knowledge, and facility 
of elocution, he was certain of the success he desired, namely, to convey to the 
minds of others, through the medium of simple, clear, forcible language, the 
luminous conceptions which he had formed in his own. In nothing did he 
show his contempt for vulgar display, and his high sense of duty, more than in 
his style of lecturing. His object was singly to instruct his audience, never for 
one moment to parade his own acquirements or ingenuity. He might have 
attracted more applause by discussing conflicting theories, amazing his hearers 
with brilliant speculations, or overwhelming them with extent of erudition. 
But he never forgot that the province of the teacher is to enlighten, not to 
dazzle ; and he also considered that theories and systems are the proper study 
for the closet, while practical informaticn (particularly in subjects like s 
and medicine) is best communicated by the lectures of practical and experienced 
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men. If, as a medical lecturer, he particularly excelled in any department, it 
was in delineating the features of disease, from its small and scarce perceptible 
beginnings, through its various phases and variations, either to recovery or 
dissolution. Here his graphic powers have never been surpassed. He pre- 
sented to his audience a picture so faithful, so accurate, so vivid, that they 
almost fancied the ghastly phenomena of each human malady were bodily before 
their eyes. For this power he was indebted, not only to the vast extent of his 
anatomical researches, to which no man of his time had devoted himself so 
ardently, but also to the habit already alluded to of keeping a minute daily 
record of every case which came under his personal observation. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Colles did not write much ; the wonder, on the 
contrary, is, that he found time to make so many additions as he did make to me- 
dical literature. What leisure for recreation, much less for study, is it possible 
for a physician in large practice to command? In fact, the difficulty of dedi- 
eating any portion of the day to the labour of composition is in direct propor- 
tion to the abundance of materials resulting from the range of observation and 
extent of experience. Mr. Colles was remarkable for the close attention which 
he devoted to every case that came before him exhibiting any novel or striking 
feature, and in cases of such a description he was totally regardless of his 
pecuniary interests ; but it was not often that he was enabled to extract from 
his practice the time that authorship requires. Nevertheless, he has left behind 
him some valuable contributions to medical science. In the year 1814, he 
published, in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, an account of some 
cases of subclavian aneurism pregnant with interest. Material surgery at all 
times engaged much of his attention, and no one espoused more fully the 
doctrines and principles of Hunter. It is impossible to read this brief paper 
without being struck as much by the modesty as by the ability of the writer. 
At the time when Mr. Colles performed the operation of tying the subclavian 
artery, it had never been attempted in Ireland, and only twice in England. 
He was the first surgeon in Europe who ever passed a ligature round the 
arteria in nominata, the first and largest branch derived from the great trunk of 
the aorta. Yet this brilliant and successful operation is recorded in the simplest 
and most laconic language, without the Jeast assumption of merit or parade 
of discovery. It may here with propriety be mentioned, that Mr. Colles was 
distinguished at a very early period of his life as a masterly operator. He was 
boldand enterprising, but at thesame time steady, cool, and dexterous; rapid without 
hurry, always prepared for sudden emergencies, and singularly fertile in resource. 

In the tenth number of the same journal he gave an admirable practical 
description of a peculiar injury of one of the bones of the fore-arm, an accident 
of frequent occurrence, but which had been commonly overlooked by the pro- 
fession. ‘The observations upon this subject have been found so accurate and 
useful, that the accident in question is now generally known by the name of 
* Colles’s fracture of the radius.” 

In the year 1811, Mr. Colles published the first volume of his “ Surgical 
Anatomy,” a work of considerable industry and merit. It is a matter of general 
regret, that he was mever able to complete the second volume. Next to the 
late Mr. Burns of Glasgow, Mr. Colles deserves the high honour of having 
not only cultivated this most important branch of the science, but of having 
by this publication set an example which encouraged and stimulated others to 
its prosecution. This volume contains an excellent and accurate description 
of some of the most important and complex regions of the human body; and 
derives additional interest from a luminous exposition of his views upon the 
general subject of medical education. 

In the year 1816, in conjunction with his friends the late Dr. Cheyne and 
Mr. Todd, assisted also by Mr. Cusack and Dr. Graves, he laid the plan of 
that valuable publication, “The Dublin Hospital Reports,” and contributed 
several valuable papers. 

In the year 1837, he published the last and undoubtedly the most valuable 
of his literary labours, his work “ On the Use of Mercury,” dedicated to Sir 
A. Cooper. In a brief memoir like this, it would be out of place to give a 
minute account of this important treatise. Suffice it to remark, that it gives 
the results of Mr. Colles’s experience both of the great virtues of this powerful 
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mineral, and the extreme caution which its application requires, subjects which 
had long and deeply occupied his attention. He was particularly desirous to 
impress the profession with the power of mercury in morbid affections of the 
brain and nervous system, as well as some other diseases to which it had not 
previously been generally applied. 

But there is a limit to human exertion. Strange that sloth and activity 
should have a common fate! ‘Vita humana,” says Cato (quoted by Aulus 
Gellius), “prope uti ferrum est. Si non exerceas, rubigo interficit ; si exer- 
ceas, conteritur-” So far back as the year 1835, the health of this eminent 

-man began to exhibit signs of decay, time and unceasing labour joining to under- 
mine his physical powers. He now began to find the fatigue of lecturing too 
much, and the symptoms which the effort produced alarmed his professional 
friends. He still, however, pursued his practice with his wonted energy and 
ardour. In the summer of 1836, after earnest solicitation, he resigned his 
professorship in the College of Surgeons ; but this step, absolutely indispensable 
to his health, deeply affected his spirits, and it was taken with great reluctance. 
The emolument was nothing, but it was painful to relinquish the duties—his 
attachment to the institution had become so interwoven with all the habits of 
his life. On the occasion of his resignation, the College assembled, and voted 
an address expressive of their feeling, assuring him, amongst other things, that 
“ It was the unanimous feeling of the College, that the exemplary and efficient 
manner in which he had filled the chair of the ‘ Theory and Practice of 
Surgery’ for thirty-two years, had been a principal cause of the success and 
consequent high character of the school of surgery in this country.” This 
tribute of respect was accompanied by the presentation of a superb piece of 
plate, which by his will he bequeathed as an heir-loom to his descendants. 
The College also ornamented their hall with his full-length portrait by Cregan, 
and their museum with a marble bust executed by Kirke, both striking like- 
nesses, and admirable specimens of art. 

Still his practice underwent no diminution. In the summers he sought to 
recruit his strength by short tours in England or on the continent; but in the 
year 1841, finding his health still declining, he resigned his appointment in 
Steevens’ Hospital, and restricted his hours of business considerably. The 
confidence of the public, however, still remained, so that his practice continued 
almost to the clese of his career, which took place, after much occasional 
suffering, on the Ist December, 1843, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

he manner in which the news of his death was received by all who knew 

him, was the best testimony to the value and excellence of his life. All the 
medical and surgical schools suspended their proceedings. The Court of the 
College of Surgeons met and resolved to pay his memory the honour of a public 
funeral. The College of Physicians took the same step, followed by the 
Apothecaries’ Company—for the sorrow and respect was ufiversal. His remains 
were interred at the cemetery of Mount Jerome, and were followed to their 
resting-place by the entire body of the medical profession in Dublin, and a vast 
concourse of private friends, for no man of his time was so rich in friendships. 
The members and licentiates of the Royal College attended the procession on 
foot, forming one of the longest trains of mourners that ever moved through the 
streets of this capital. 

The leading epee of Mr. Colles’s character were solid judgment, manly 
directness, perfect probity, the soundest of understandings, and the kindest of 
hearts. In every relation of life he was amiable and upright ; nor were his 
talents more remarkable than his gentleness and modesty. He seemed uncon- 
scious (indeed he was so) of the high estimation in which he was held by all 
who knew him. The simplest of manners, the most cheerful of dispositions, 
unvaryin geen aarene, the charm of natural courtesy, the warmest and best 
sumed affections, made him the idol of his family, the delight and admiration 
of his friends. An artless suavity, springing from sincerity and good-nature, 
combined with his acute observation of the world, his sagacious insight into 
human nature, and a vein of quaint pleasantry, peculiar to himself, made his 
society most attractive. It is hard to know the world well, and not be worldly; 
but Mr. Colles had the fortune, the wisdom, or the virtue so to know it. ia 
all the affairs of “ many-coloured life,” his friends found his views just, his 
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advice valuable; and when they wanted aid more substantial they never found 
his heart or his purse closed. But his benevolence did not generally wait to be 
solicited ; no man was more spontaneously generous, or oftener spared necessity 
the pain of the appeal. 

In politics, Mr. Colles was a Whig; and the liberal party had no faster friend— 
none, whose attachment did them more honour. He held his political opinions, as he 
did all others, with a modest firmness, untainted by the slightest violence, and with- 
out the faintest tinge of bigotry. The steady and unostentatious support which he 
gave, through life, to those principles and measures which he conscientiously be- 
lieved to be the best for the public welfare, was one of the pleasing retrospects which 
cheered the evening of his days. While his party was out of power, (a period that 
embraced the greater part of his life,) such services as were compatible with his 
professional duties and private station were always at its command; yet, when his 
friends returned to office, he neither received, nor solicited, emolument or honour 
from them. He was not only no suitor for ministerial favours, but when the go- 
vernment of 1839 neglected, or overlooked his claims, in the distribution of 
honours amongst the heads of the medical profession—the circumstance neither 
offended nor disturbed him. But it was otherwise with the body of the profes- 
sion, who felt and pronounced their surprise and dissatisfaction—a feeling which 
extended itself to England, and was shared by the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons there. It was particularly and strongly expressed by Sir Astle 
Cooper, who bore witness to the general opinion of the faculty in the Britis 
empire, and declared that Mr. Colles had achieved honours for himself beyond 
what any government could bestow. This sentiment was too generally enter- 
tained, and too loudly expressed, not soon to reach the ears of the dispensers of 
patronage, who acknowledged their mistake, and hastened to repair it. A 
baronetcy was offered, and its acceptance more than once pressed upon Mr, 
Colles ; nor was it any offence taken at the previous oversight, that caused him 
to decline the distinction. However, he did so firmly, but modestly; observing, 
* That for himself, personally, such distinctions had no attraction; and that, 
in consequence of the distribution he intended to make of. his property amongst 
his children, an hereditary title would be an inconvenient honour.” 

The popular notion, which attributes to the medical profession levity, or scepti- 
cism, on the subject of religion, receives no support from the life or the latter end 
of this eminent individual. He held hypocrisy and fanaticism in contempt ; but, 
of true religion, he never spoke without respect ; and of its great truths, he hada 
sober and rational conviction. It was the influence of these truths upon his mind, 
that enabled him to confront death with the remarkable serenity and cheerfulness 
which adorned and dignified his last hours. For several years he had enjoyed 
the intimacy of Dr. Dickenson, the late lamented bishop of Meath, by whom 
his sons had been educated ; and he had always taken much pleasure in the 
conversation of that pious and worthy man. During the early stages of his 
malady, having, upon one occasion, felt a desire to receive the sacrament at his 
own house, being unable to attend public worship—he wrote to the bishop, 
expressing his desire to have the rite administered by the hands of a friend, 
with whom he had often discussed the truths of Christianity. On the day that 
should have brought Dr. Dickenson to his side, upon the mission of religion and 
friendship, Mr. Colles received the tidings of his untimely end! 
+«. The expression of Mr. Colles’s countenance is tolerably well preserved, both in 
marble and on the canvas. It was serene and radiant, with that expression of in- 
tellectual benignity, which indicates the gentlest affections, under the control of the 
soundest judgment. He had a shrewd, clear, quick, good eye; a broad, calm 
forehead; a play of humour—and at the same time, a marked character of 
decision about the mouth. His voice was agreeable ; its tones soft, but distinct 
and manly. His height was about the middle size—the figure well-proportioned, 
and his carriage firm, and unaffectedly dignified. 

The habits of his life were simple, regular, temperate, hospitable ; he was 
an early riser, from the beginning to the end of his career ; he was fond of rural 
retirement, and preferred the society of his own house, and the conversation of 
the friends that he loved, to all other pleasures, 
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PRUSSIA. 


Tae recent visit of his Prussian ma- 
jesty to England, and the marked 
attention bestowed by him on our 
characteristic habits and national in- 
stitutions, have tended powerfully to 
revive here, by a natural reciprocity 
of sentiment, that strong feeling of 
interest in Prussia, which, at various 
periods in the course of her short but 
very remarkable history, had been awa- 
kened in the heart of the British public. 
Her singular origin, in connection 
with one of the bravest and most 
humane of the orders of chivalry—her 
early adhesion to the doctrines of 
Luther and the reformation—the part 
she took in ‘the thirty years’ war,” 
which secured for Protestantism an 
equality of rights in Germany—and 
the yet more glorious one, in that of 
**the seven years” under the great 
Frederick—and more recently, her 
very reverses and terrible humiliation 
under the iron rule of the ruthless 
French invader, when taken in con- 
nection with the high patriotic feeling 
eventually called forth under the influ- 
ence of her noble-minded queen—all 
these circumstances combined, throw 
a halo round the Prussian story, which 
her efforts in the cause of German 
enlightenment, religion, and national 
industry, since the peace of 1815, have 
only served to enhance and substan- 
tiate into a permanent, and, as it were, 
tangible crown of glory. 
he position which Prussia, thanks 
to the efforts of an almost unexampled 
succession of patriotic monarchs, and 
an excellent system of government, 
now maintains amongst the first-rate 
European powers, will the more be 
admired, the more we consider the 
comparatively moderate amount of her 
population, the discordance of religious 
and commercial interests in different 
portions of her dominions, and finally 
the very straggling nature of her ter- 
ritory ; the last being a circumstance 
which must obviously augment the 
difficulty of effecting the necessary 
centralization of the administrative 
power during peace, in a scarcely less 
degree, than it does that of defending 
the boundaries in time of war. 


To point out clearly the circum. 
stances through which, under the 
favour of Providence, she has emerg- 
ed from a petty margravate, into 
being the great kingdom she now is, 
would require a larger review of her 
eventful annals, than is compatible 
with our present limits. It is to the 
recent features of her history, and 
some of the more remarkable of those 
national institutions, and bold and 
independent movements, by which 
mainly she has risen to her present 
social and political eminence, that we 
must chiefly confine ourselves. 

The miserable state of anarchy which 
prevailed in the marshes of Branden- 
burg, about the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, having been put an 
end to by the activity and intelligence 
of the Count of Hohenzollern, this 
able servant of the emperor, previously 
occupying the comparatively humble 
post of Burgrave of Nuremburg, was 
raised by his grateful master to the 
independent position of an elector— 
and thus, in his person, was laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the house 
of Brandenburg, the stem of the pre- 
sent royal family of Prussia. 

The occurrence of the reformation, 
early in the following century, formed 
a very important element in the politi- 
cal development of Prussia, as it fur- 
thered, in a remarkable degree, both 
at home and abroad, the growing in- 
fluence of all the individual states of 
which the empire was composed, and 
gave fresh vigour to that system of 
attack upon the imperial power which 
had already taken root. 

The appropriation to his own family 
of the Prussian estates of the Teutonic 
order of knights, by Albert of Bran- 
denburg, their grand master, which 
was effected with the full approbation 
of the people, and of the king of 
Poland, their suzerain, still further 
increased the power and influence of 
this rising race—whose territory was 
again enlarged by the acquisition of 
the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, by 
marriage. 

The fall of the Elector Palatine, in 
the commencement of “the thirty 
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years’ war,” paved the way for Prussia 
eventually standing forth as the head 
of the Protestant cause in Germany— 
a proud position which she still occu- 
pies, in a manner most creditable to 
her government, and most beneficial 
to the progress of enlightenment in the 
whole of that very interesting country. 

By the military talents, firmness, 
and good sense of “ the great elector,” 
Frederick William, whose reign ex- 
tended throughout the middle portion 
of the seventeenth century, the Prus- 
sian territories, already much aug- 
mented by the treaty of Westphalia, 
were consolidated, and the foundation 
of an imposing power laid on the 
shores of the Baltic—and to crown 
all, this was transformed into a verita- 
ble kingdom, through the grace of the 
emperor, in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. 

By what stages Prussia finally at- 
tained to the distinction of a first-rate 
power, through the political wisdom, 
and patient industry of the first Frede- 
rick, and the civil and military talents 
of his still more celebrated son, we 
must not here pause to consider ; nor 
shall we inflict on our readers a detail 
of the well-known succession of errors 
and imbecilities, by which the nephew 
of the latter, one of the few incom- 

tent rulers in the series, allowed his 

ingdom to sink into that miserable 
state of humiliation so unhappily con- 
trasted with her previous rapid strides 
towards eminence amongst the nations. 

It was from the period of the acces- 
sion of the late king, Frederick Wil- 
liam III., that the spirit of the nation 
began gradually to revive; and not- 
withstanding the many terrible scenes 
of suffering through which it had still 
to wade, under the iron rule of the 
French, the under-current of patriotic 
feeling ran ever deeper, wider, and 
stronger, till its force became at length 
totally irresistible. 

About three years after the com- 
mencement of the desolating peace of 
Tilsit, died Queen Louise, the object 
of the unbounded love and admiration 
of her subjects; her death, as it was 
thought, having been accelerated, if 
not caused, by grief for the indignities 
to which her unhappy country was 
daily subjected. Nor was she with- 
out her own immediate share in these 
humiliations. The unmanly insolence 
displayed towards her by Bonaparte 
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in person, when meanly rebuking her 


-for the efforts she had so nobly made 


in the cause of her oppressed people, 
stands recorded in history to his eter- 
nal shame. Her sweetness, grace, 
beauty, and mild firmness—of all which 
qualities so touching a memorial goes 
down to posterity, in the admirable 
reclining statue, by Rauch, at Char- 
lottenburg—were productive of un- 
bounded influence over the king and 
nation ; and even her premature death, 
and its supposed cause, had a v 
marked effect on the subsequent desti- 
nies of Prussia, as every feeling of 
chivalry and patriotism was strained 
to the utmost, in the passionate desire 
to avenge at once the wrongs of their 
adored queen, and those of the country 
for which she had both lived and died, 
A universal spirit of reaction, and 
determined opposition to French domi- 
nation, spread throughout the whole 
nation, in all its grades; a bitter expe- 
rience of their falsity having long since 
entirely dissipated those too sanguine 
expectations, which, in the earlier 
periods of the French revolution, had 
found their way to a large portion of 
the population, demoralized, as they 
had in some degree previously been, 
by the false philosophy and Gallican 
predilections of the most talented, but 
least scrupulous of their monarchs. 

The prevailing enthusiasm was ably 
taken advantage of by the great minis- 
ters Stein and Hardenberg, for the 
attainment of a more effective system 
of national organization, and the for- 
mation of a concentrated, genuine, and 
enduring spirit of nationality. The 
enfranchisement of the peasantry, 
effected so early as 1807, and the en- 
larged municipal powers subsequently 
granted, helped materially, by giving 
the people a sense of their own indi- 
vidual importance, and a feeling of 
having something to fight for in the 
coming struggle, to facilitate and in- 
vigorate the general movement ; whilst 
at the same time, the indefatigable 
perseverance with which General 
Scarnhorst had the young men through- 
out the whole es trained to the 
use of arms, and gradually, and with- 
out awakening the suspicions of the 
French, inured to military discipline, 
gave power and efficiency to the na- 
tional will. 

The memorable campaigns of 1813 
and 1814, to which the people rushed 
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* en massa,” to the cry of —“ for God, 
king, and fatherland,” had for their 
— results, the dethronement of 

onaparte, and the peace of Paris, 
by which Prussia regained once more 
her place amongst the nations of 
Europe. 

For such of the Polish provinces as 
were made over to Russia, in the course 
of the general arrangements which 
subsequently took place, Prussia ob- 
tained what, at the time, was thought 
an adequate indemnity, in the Rhenish 
provinces, and in a large portion of 
Saxony—the latter being taken, with 
but little ceremony, out of the hands of 
one of the firmest adherents of the 
recently deposed foe. It is, however, 
much to be regretted, that the allied 

wers, in their somewhat arbitrary 

istribution of the German provinces, 
had not given to the share of Prussia 
a greater compactness, a more defen- 
sible frontier, and a still more marked 
preponderance of Protestant popula- 
tion. The facility of carrying on the 
internal government of the country 
would thus have been greatly aug- 
mented, whilst the risks of domestic 
discord, and the chances of a renewal 
of general hostilities throughout Eu- 
rope, would have been proportionably 
diminished. But the desirableness of 
the object in question is unfortunately 
much more obvious, than are the means 
by which they could have been effected. 
Had even Saxony been given up totally 
to Prussia, and the Roman Catholic 
Rhenish district transferred to the 
ruling family of the former, who have 
long of a similar faith, matters 
would scarcely, on the whole, have 
been improved—as so very minor a 
power would have been quite incapable, 
even if so disposed, of maintaining the 
great fortresses on the Rhine, and of 
repelling, in time of need, the aggres- 
sions of France on this frontier ; 
whilst, to have sought for an equiva- 
lent in the north-western portions of 
Germany, would have trenched on the 
interests of England, or of other 
powers in intimate relation with her. 

The restoration of the German 
— on its old basis being quite out 
of the question—as well from its proved 
inefficiency, as from the extinction of 
several of the minor principalities 
several years before—a new federal 
union amongst the different states was 
substituted, under the name of “ the 


German Confederation” (Deutsches 
Bund). In this, Austria and Prussia 
have the preponderance—not from any 
actual difference in the number of 
votes to which they are entitled at the 
diet of Frankfort, but by the natural 
effect of territorial superiority. By 
acting, hitherto, almost uniformly in 
strict concert, the influence of these 
two great powers in the direction of 
the affairs of Germany has been almost 
unbounded, and perfectly sufficient to 
control the revolutionary spirit which 
has been revived, from time to time 
since the peace, in a small way. These 
abortive outbreaks have occurred more 
especially in certain of the minor states 
of the Confederacy, and chiefly under 
the reactive influence of great political 
changes occurring amongst neighbour- 
ing nations. Latterly, the evil effects 
of the secret societies, of which we 
heard so much some years ago, seem 
to have been, in a great measure, 
neutralized by the firmness and well- 
timed severity of these two leading 
governments. 

Prussia, since. the peace, has not 
generally taken any very active part in 
European politics, concentrating her 
attention more especially on the in- 
ternal affairs of Germany. Even in 
respect to the French revolution of 
July, 1830, the influence of which 
threatened, for a time, to be so disas- 
trous to the government of this and 
several other adjacent countries—she 
contented herself with maintaining, in 
concert with Austria and Russia, a 
firm but pacific system of non- 
intervention, directing her energies to 
the immediate repression of all at- 
tempts to imitate the proceedings of 
“the three days,” either within her 
own territories, or those of the smaller 
states of the Confederacy. By the 
decided part which she took on this 
occasion, as also in the former out- 
breaks in certain of the minor states 
a few years previously, the general 
popularity which her enlightened and 
systematically reforming policy had 
hitherto won for her, was, for the time 
at least, impaired—a circumstance of 
regret to all those whu could truly 
comprehend, and were anxious for the 
promotion of, the best interests of 
Germany at large—these being indu- 
bitably bound up with the progress 
and influence of Prussia, whether we 
consider them in an intellectual or a 
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religious—a political or a military 

int of view. In case of a threatened 
invasion, whether from the side of 
Russia or of France—Prussia seems 
to be the natural rallying point to all 
good Germans, desirous of making a 
prompt and efficient defence against 
the common enemy. 

All the accusations of the Prussian 
liberals against their government may 
be reduced, so far as they are true, 
to two: the postponement of the grant 
of a popular system of representation 
for “the whole kingdom,” of which a 
promise was believed to have been 
given at the period of the great strug- 
gle with the French ; and the restric- 
tion of the liberty of the press. But 
whether the fitting period for confer- 
ring the one, or permanently removing 
the other, has yet arrived, is still a 
subject of doubt with some of the 
best and wisest heads in Germany. 
That the affairs of Prussia are wisely 
and economically administered, as it 
is, isindubitable. There exists already 
a very large share of individual free- 
dom, a decided and ever-growing in- 
fluence of public opinion, telling power- 
fully on the acts of the government, 
which now rarely ventures on any im- 
portant step without first anxiously 
endeavouring to prove to the people 
its justice and fitness—an almost total 
absence of all monopolies in trade— 
and an exemplary distribution of jus- 
tice. The Prussians are in fact in 
the enjoyment, at the present time, of 
a much higher degree of true and 
rational liberty, than has yet been 
attained to by almost any one of those 
nations which have been struggling 
for it, in our own day, in various 
parts of the world, through the me- 
dium of bloody and interminable re- 
volutions. Nay, America herself, so 
far as individual happiness, in each of 
the several classes of which society is 
composed, is concerned, seems to us 
to be still infinitely behind Prussia. 
True liberty of action and freedom 
of opinion, for rich as well as poor, 
unshackled as well by a materializing 
mob majority on the one hand, as by 
the unnecessary intervention of the 
governing power on the other; a fair 
and unflinching administration of jus- 
tice, both at home and abroad; and 
a high and just sense of national 
honour—are blessings which, in prac- 
tice, are much less known in the for- 
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mer country than in the latter. Prus- 
sia, moreover, has gone on, year by 
year, steadily reforming and improv- 
ing; keeping at the head of the march 
of civilization ; fostering art and sci- 
ence; setting an example of national 
education, which both in the extent 
of its application, and the carefully- 
devised nature of its details, has never 
yet had a rival ; and realising a system 
of military organization which, for 
comprehensiveness and completeness, 
stands quite alone. What she has 
effected with her comparatively limited 
resources is enough, indeed, to put 
England herself to the blush, in re- 
gard to many points where the highest 
national interests and the most sacred 
duties of the governing power are 
implicated. 


REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 


Before we venture to condemn the 
late and the present king of Prussia 
for having deferred the realization of 
the constitution in that form on whieh 
the hopes of a certain portion of the 
nation have long been fixed, we should 
in fairness consider the actual con- 
dition of the people, and their present 
degree of fitness for profiting by such 
aboon. We are not, we confess, of 
that class of politicians, of which spe- 
cimens are doubtless not wanting in 
“young Germany,” any more than in 
France, and even nearer home, which, 
irrespective of all national peculiarities, 
established habits and institutions, local 
necessities, and the precise stage of 
political advancement, would force in, 
wedge-like, their ready-made repre- 
sentative systems in all quarters. The 
consequence of such wholesale attempts 
at carrying out certain theoretical prin- 
ciples of liberty in Portugal and Spain, 
in France and South America, less 
not been so very flattering, as to jus- 
tify Prussia in rashly and prematurely 
embarking on the same perilous voyage 
of innovation. 

To judge the matter fairly, it would 
be requisite to take an extensive retro- 
spect of her past history, as well as to 
take into consideration the discordant 
nature of her provinces, the dissimilar 
interests of which would doubtless 
hitherto have been incessantly givi 
rise, ina popularly constituted nati 
assembly, had such existed, to scenes 
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of bootless and distracting contention, 
in comparison with which, those nightly 
enacted in our own great parliamen- 
tary bear-garden would appear tame 
and decorous. 

At the time the outcry against the 
Prussian government was loudest, the 
public mind in Germany had been for 
a considerable period kept in an un- 
healthy state of ferment, by a succes- 
sion of secret political societies, with 
vague, speculative, violent, and im- 

racticable plans of reform. The 
individuals of whom they were com- 
posed were bent, for the most part, on 
utterly and at once subverting all the 
time-hallowed landmarks, obliterating 
the boundaries of kingdoms, and forci- 
bly establishing one great Teutonic 
commonwealth, out of the most hete- 
rogeneous and irreconcilable elements. 
The morbid excitement maintained by 
these means for several years amongst 
the younger and more enthusiastic 
portion of the community, was eventu- 
ally still further heightened by a suc- 
cession of revolutions arising, at short 
intervals, in Greece, Poland, France, 
and Belgium. Such a state of things 
obviously called for consummate pru- 
dence on the part of the government, 
and the postponement of such further 
reforms as could be safely undertaken 
only in a calmer national mood, 

To the late king, who had ever 
warmly at heart the best interests of 
his subjects, it seemed desirable that 
they should, in the first place, be gra- 
dually prepared, and thoroughly edu- 
cated as it were, for the safe and 
beneficial exercise of the functions of 
national representatives, by the revival 
of the old provincial assemblies; and 
this accordingly was effected, on an 
improved basis, in the year 1823, 
These assemblies are made up, in each 
of the eight provinces, of representa- 
tives of the towns, of the country, 
and of the equestrian order—the last 
answering nearly to our gentry; and 
in addition to the above members, 
there is, in respect to the assemblies 
of one half of the provinces, viz, of 
Silesia, Westphalia, the Rhenish and 
Saxon provinces, a small portion of 
the nobility admitted into their com- 
position. Eligibility as well as the 
elective franchise are based upon pro- 
pete and not on rank or privilege. 

he town and country deputies on 
the whole slightly exceed in numbers 
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the representatives of the aristocracy 
or gentry ; but to counterbalance this 
advantage, the right of presiding in 
the general assembly, as well as in the 
committees and commissions originat- 
ing there, rests in the equestrian 
order, the members of which, moreover, 
have naturally considerable influence 
over many of the country members in 
their character of landlords. 

The provincial parliaments, thus 
constituted, exercise a certain degree 
of control over the local governments, 
and are competent to discuss all pro- 
positions relative to the improvement 
of the province, local laws, and taxa- 
tion, redress of grievances, &c., and to 
communicate the results of their de- 
liberations to the king; and these, 
together with his replies to the same, 
are eventually published. Their dis- 
cussions were not originally intended 
to be conducted with open doors, nor 
was the recent experiment of giving 
publicity to the debates by means of 
the press—for which permission had 
been graciously accorded by the pre- 
sent enlightened sovereign, on his co- 
ronation—found to answer any very 
good purpose ; as, under the stimulus 
of addressing themselves to the good 
people out of doors, the members 
began very soon to diverge from the 
objects they were competent to deal 
with, into the boundless sea of gene- 
ral policy. It was not indeed to 
be expected that such a number of 
unconnected deliberative bodies, with 
interests in many respects totally dis- 
similar, should, in almost any instance, 
have arrived at uniform or profitable 
conclusions in regard to subjects of 
the latter class. Very recently, how- 
ever, as we have just learned, an ad- 
ditional and very important step to- 
wards the establishment of the much 
wished-for national representative as- 
sembly has been made, in the permis- 
sion granted to each of the eight pro- 
vincial parliaments to select a com- 
mittee out of its own members, which 
is to hold itself in readiness to repair 
from time to time to Berlin, on the 
king’ssummons, On arriving here, all 
the committees thus appointed, com- 
bine to form one great deliberative 
body, which is competent to take into 
consideration various matters of bigh 
national interest. Though their de- 
bates have been, we understand, on 
the whole tolerably harmonious and 
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satisfactory, yet on one very important 
subject an hitherto insurmountable 
opposition has been offered by the 
Rhenish and Westphalian deputies— 
namely, as to the introduction of one 
common system of laws for all Prussia 
—an innovation by which they would 
be deprived of their present privilege 
of holding by the “‘ Code-Napoleon.” 
The arguments employed at these 
meetings, on both sides, are eventually 
published, but the names of the seve- 
ral speakers are, we believe, sup- 
pressed. 

That little has been lost to the 
people in the way of real reform and 
political progress, by the tardiness of 
their approaches to a great national 
representative system, we are con- 
vinced ; for it is an undeniable fact, 
that the central government at Berlin 
has almost invariably shown itself to 
be considerably in advance of the pro- 
vincial assemblies in general.enlighten- 
ment, and correct acquaintance with 
the true interests of the kingdom at 
large; and these assemblies are, in 
their elements, essentially similar to 
the so-much coveted constitutional 
one. 

In a state, whose ruler has -been 
justly designated “one of the first 
reformers in Europe,” and where such 
men as Stein and Hardenberg, Hum- 
boldt and Ancillon, Niebuhr and Sa- 
vigny, are eagerly sought after by the 
supreme power, introduced into the 
state councils, and permitted largely 
to influence their acts, there is little 
risk of the best interests of the coun- 
try being overlooked or misunder- 
stood. It would be difficult indeed to 
point out any so-called contin 
government in which “ the ari ey 
of intellect” has been so uniformly 
predominant, or where an equal amount 
of national advancement is conse- 
ous demonstrable as in Prussia 

uring the last thirty years. If it has 
not a “ charte,”’ it has, says an intelli- 
gent Frenchman, what is as good—an 
enlightened people, aware of its rights 
and watchful of the proceedings of the 
government; a public opinion willing 
and able to display its faults, and to 
control any excesses of a despotic 
character, did such exist. 

The premature establishment of a 
popular system of representation for 
the whole kingdom, would indubitably 
have produced a struggle of great 
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intensity and danger between the de- 
mocratic element and royalty long ere 
this, and would at the same time have 
added no real security to liberty or 
national prosperity. The idea of en- 
slaving a people of which every adult 
male is necessarily a soldier, is alto- 
gether absurd; and more especially 
so, where each individual, even down 
to the lowest classes, possesses a fair 
portion of education, and where the 
middle and upper ranks stand at the 
very head of European enlightenment. 
We apprehend that it would not be 
easy to satisfy any competent and un- 
prejudiced judge, that France, with 
her paper constitution, enjoys, at pre- 
sent, any thing like the same degree 
of real liberty, as does Prussia, with 
her so-called unlimited monarchy and 
irresponsible ministers. 

As to undue aristocratic influences, 
it would be absurd in the extreme to 
suppose that Prussian freedom has 
any thing to fear in that quarter. All 
the exclusive privileges of caste have 
long since been done away with, and 
the civil and ‘military departments 
thrown open to all classes. There is, 
in fact, scarcely any other country in 
Europe where merit is so sure of pro- 
motion, or where birth and connec- 
tions have so little influence on ad- 
vancement. ‘Civic merit,” says a 
distinguished Prussian authority, “ is 
the governing idea of our time, and 
could not be set at nought with impu- 
nity.” It is, in truth, only by the 
promotion of such as manifest superior 
capacity, intellectual cultivation, and 
moral character, that an only nomi- 
nally irresponsible monarchy, with a 
population so circumstanced in respect 
to physical force and education, could 
ever hope to maintain itself. Its sys- 
tem of reform has been a long-sighted 
and gradual, and therefore, a safe one ; 
and the government, whilst cauticusl 
approximating to the noble ends whieh 
it has so long held steadily in view, 
has yet ever kept the reins firmly in 
hand, and thus effectually restrained 
the fanatics of liberalism from rushing 
madly on their own destruction, or 
hurrying the mass of their country- 
men out of the true path of national 
advancement, in the wild chase after 
a political phantom. Hardenberg's 
conception of a good government— 
for the realization of which Prussia 
has been so successfully labouring 
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during the greater part of the present 
century—leaves indeed little more to 
be wished for. Thus he would have, 
he tells us, “no impediment left in 
the way of any subject rising to his 
due level, but, on the contrary, every 
facility granted him for the develop- 
ment of his natural powers and re- 
sources; the public burthens should 
be fairly distributed, and justice ri- 
gidly administered to all classes alike ; 
a genuine and informed public spirit 
should be gradually promoted, by a 
truly national and religious system of 
education; and, finally, there should 
be a strong and enlightened adminis- 
tration, manifesting order, unity, and 
power in all its acts.” 


ABOLITION OF SERFAGE AND AGRARIAN 
REFORMS. 


One of the first great steps in the 
reforming direction was, as we have 
already said, the abolition of serfage 
commenced in 1807, and completed in 
1810. All those duty services, the 
pressure of which had been so intole- 
rable to the peasantry, and so injuri- 
ous to agriculture, were made re- 
deemable by money, and put in the 
way of becoming gradually extin- 
guished ; and the possession of land, 
which had been previously restricted 
to the nobles, was now, moreover, 
thrown open to all classes. But this 
was not all; by a bold, and what at 
first sight seems a rather startling 
enactment, the serf was at once con- 
verted into a landed proprietor. Each 
individual, in short, who had a heredi- 
tary lease became seized in perpetuity 
of two-thirds of his farm, free of all 
rents and services whatsoever, on the 
simple surrender of the remaining 
third to his landlord; whilst those 
who had no such hereditary tenure, 
were entitled to but half the land 
they occupied. If, however, in any 
case the occupiers felt themselves, 
from want of funds, unequal to the 
management of what fell to their 
share, they were permitted to enter 
into any other arrangement which 
might prove more agreeable to both 
parties. 

The change just described was 
doubtless a serious blow to the aris- 
tocracy ; yet it was very far from 
being so deeply injurious to their in. 
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terests as to us might at first view 
appear, in whose country the proprie- 
tary and occupying classes hold so 
very different a relation to each other 
from that which they had long done 
in Prussia. For, to say nothing of 
the fearfully depressed state of that 
country at the period alluded to, her 
very existence as a nation being at 
stake, and her condition so desperate 
that nothing but a desperate remedy 
afforded even a chance of recovery 
from the degradation and foreign 
thraldom under which she had then 
sunk—the landlord was bound by law 
and usage to see to the support of his 
serfs and their families, and to supply 
them, in case of need, with both food 
and clothing. He could not under 
any circumstances take such “ peasant- 
land” into his own hand, nor yet 
transfer it to a wealthy citizen of the 
plebeian order, as peasants alone were 
legally capable of holding it. His 
utmost resource, in case he was dis- 
satisfied with his actual tenants, was 
to substitute some other individuals 
of the same degree to occupy and 
cultivate it, or else to look out for 
some one of his own rank willing and 
able to purchase his interest in it ; and 
such an one was not very easily found 
at a period when the nobles were 
already ground to the earth by heavy 
contributions connected with the war, 
and their estates for the most part 
mortgaged almost beyond hopes of re- 
demption. The taxes were at that 
time necessarily so heavy, that the 
landlord's portion of the produce 
rarely exceeded from fifteen to twenty 
per cent, or that of the peasant from 
thirty to forty; the remainder, often 
as much as one half of the entire 
agricultural returns, going into the 
public purse. Thus in the great 
agrarian transfer then made, it was, 
in fact, the public revenue, and not 
the landowner, that was the chief 
loser ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
immediate effects of the reduction of 
the incumbrances on land, of throwing 
its possession open to general competi- 
tion, and of giving the peasantry an 
inducement to industry and foresight, 
were, it must be confessed, excellent, 
resulting in an improved system of 
agriculture, and the formation of a 
new and daily increasing class of pro- 
prietors on a moderate scale. Still, 
we repeat it, the circumstances of 
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Prussia and her ene popula- 
tion bore no resemblance to any thing 
existing in our own land ; and those who 
have seized on her conduct, at the era 
alluded to, as a precedent for the 
summary arrangement of the agrarian 
difficulties of Ireland, or as an argu- 
ment for the adoption of De Beau- 
mont’s sweeping revolutionary plan 
for pillaging, or rather annihilating, 
the landed proprietary in this country, 
have done so, to put the most favour- 
able eonstruction on their conduct, 
in total ignorance of the facts and 
bearings of the respective cases. 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION — FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT—LAW, &c. 


Of their municipal organization, 
which dates from their great year of 
reform, 1808, the Prussians are justly 
proud. In the preceding century, in 
conformity with the then predominant 
spirit of absolute monarchy, fhe citizens 
were allowed scarce a shadow of in- 
fluence even in the management of 
their own local affairs, which were 
for the most part arbitrarily disposed 
of by officers appointed by the king 
and central government. The more 
enlightened system of the present day 
proceeds on the general conviction 
that the intelligence and sound politi- 
cal feelings of the citizen, and conse- 
quently the true interests of the state 
at large, are best promoted by giving 
all those who have a stake in the 
country an active participation in 
the affairs of their respective districts. 
In conformity with this principle, in 
addition to the right of sending re- 
presentatives to their respective pro- 
vincial assemblies, the privilege of the 
exclusive appointment of their own 
municipal officers has been vested in 


the people. 


PRUSSIAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The king is the centre and presumed 
source of all the power of the state, 
legislative as well as executive, and is 
assisted in his deliberations by his 
ministers of state for the home, foreign, 
and military departments. He has, 
moreover, the aid of two great coun- 
cils. The functions of the lesser or 
cabinet council, (which consists of the 
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crown prince and the ministers men- 
tiéned above, together with those who 
preside over ecclesiastical, legal and 
medical affairs, national education, 
and finance,) are both legislative and 
administrative ; whilst those of the 
larger, or council of state, (in which 
in addition to the great officials, both 
civil and military, there is a conside- 
rable infusion of literary and scien- 
tific eminence, including some of the 
most distinguished professors of the 
university,) are in the main deliberative, 
recourse being had to it chiefly in 
cases of considerable doubt and diffi- 
culty, or when the ministers have 
been unable to agree among them- 
selves. 

The administration of the provinces 
is carried on by means of provincial 
presidents and local governmentsstand- 
ing in strict connection with, and sub- 
ject to the vigilant control of the 
central government at Berlin. The 
duty of a president, who holds a very 
high position in society, is to have 
a general superintendence over the 
affairs of his allotted district, and to 
represent its peculiar interests faith- 
fully and fully to the king and central 
council, rather than to go very mi- 
nutely into the details of business. 
The latter duty devolves almost en- 
tirely on the local government boards, 
of which there are twenty-five for all 
Prussia, or about three on an average 
for each province. They consist 
generally of about twenty members, 
of whom each individual has an equal 
voice in debate. A board of this 
kind, where the members are neither 
liable to arbitrary removal by the 
crown, nor bound to pay mechanical 
obedience to a superior, obviously 
affords a considerable security for the 
interests of the people being ade- 
quately investigated and firmly main- 
tained, and where necessary, brought 
favourably under the notice of the 
higher powers in the capital. 

To augment their executive effici- 
ency, these district governments are 
divided into sections. Thus there is 
the consistory for the management of 
the ecclesiastical affairs—a local board 
of education—another for the care of 
woods and forests and public domains, 
&c. In cases of alleged injustice, or 
interference with established rights, 
the subject has a right of appeal 
against the acts of these local govern- 
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ment boards to the common law of 
the land, and that with perfect cer- 
tainty of a fair hearing and dueredress. 

The territory of each district go- 
vernment is further subdivided into cir- 
cles—answering to our baronies, or 
hundreds—of which there are about 
three hundred and thirty-five in 
Prussia, or about thirteen on an ave- 
rage to each government. The ulti- 
mate partition is that into communes, 
or parishes. The larger towns are, 
as we have seen, allowed the privilege 
of providing for their own internal 
overnment, with liability, however, 
in some instances, to the superinten- 
dence of the provincial government. 
The administration of the affairs of 
each circle is confided to a local ma- 
gistrate, es the title of * Land- 
rath,” who is elected by the “ Kreis- 
stande,” or estates of the circle, their 
choice being subject to his majesty’s 
subsequent confirmation. The Land- 
rath, who has a salary of from about 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year of our money, is obliged 
to reside constantly within his juris- 
diction, and is assisted in the exercise 
of his functions by the “ Kreisstande” 


just mentioned. These are made up 


of all individuals holding manorial 
possessions in the district, along with 
a certain number of deputies from the 
towns, and three representatives of 
the peasantry. By the intervention 
of the “ Landrath,” the measures 
agreed upon by the district govern- 
ments are carried into effect, the 
movements of the police directed, and 
the collection of assessed taxes con- 
trolled. 

In the popular election of these 
officers, we see a further guarantee 
for the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, whilst their official dignity and 
influence is considerably enhanced by 
the right which they possess of voting 
at the meetings of the district-govern- 
ments whenever their presence and 
advice are required. 

Finally, to conclude the series— 
subordinate to the Landrath, there is 
at the head of every commune a 
country justice, who with his two as- 
sistants constitutes the rural tribunal 
for the cognizance of petty offences 
and trivial causes, and forms the ulti- 
mate link in the chain of communica- 
tion between the government and the 


people. 
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A considerable diversity still unfor. 
tunately exists in the systems of law 
in force in the several provinces of 
Prussia—the anxious desire of the go- 
vernment and of the more enlightened 
portion of the community for their re. 
duction into one uniform national code 
having hitherto been frustrated, partly 
by the inherent difficulty of the sub- 
ject, and partly by the influence of lo. 
cal prejudices and bigoted attachments 
to long existing forins. 

In Pomerania, the old German law 
—such as is still in use in Sweden, 
of which this province was once an 
appurtenance—is yet in force. In 
certain other districts, where the mo- 
dern Prussian system has been gene- 
rally introduced, some of the old pro- 
vincial rights and legal usages are still 
respected. The Rhenish provinces 
adhere pertinaciously to the Code Na- 
poléon, and are the only ones which 
yet enjoy trial by jury. In all parts 
of Prussia, however, justice is fairly 
administered, and equally accessible to 
rich and poor. The latter, when un- 
able to fee counsel for themselves, are 
always gratuitously supplied therewith 
by the state. In respect to proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, though there is 
nothing exactly equivalent to our ha- 
beas corpus'act, yet in every case of 
arrest an examination must be made 
within three days thereafter, and the 
trial when once commenced proceeds 
necessarily ‘de die in diem,” without 
interruption, till brought to a conclu- 
sion. 0 captious or insidious lead- 
ing questions, such as in France are 
shamefully put by the very judges on 
the bench to the accused, are here per- 
mitted ; nor are extorted confessions 
received in proof against them, whilst 
at the same time the prevailing rules 
of evidence are decidedly in their fa- 
vour. 

There.is at Berlin a high court of 
appeal, before which civil causes may 
finally be brought after having first 
passed through an inferior and an in- 
termediate court. 

The Kammer-gericht, established at 
Berlin in 1835, is exclusively devoted 
to the investigation of political crimes 
and acts tending to the disturbance of 
public order. 

In the baronial courts (Patrimonial- 
gerichte), which are still to be found 
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in some parts of the kingdom, we have 
a remnant of the old feudal times, 
Though long tolerated from respect 
to existing rights, as well as through 
motives of state economy, they have 
latterly and very properly been under- 

oing a poo of gradual extinction. 

he right of holding such courts is 
attached simply to the ownership of 
the lands on which it is exercised, and 
is not by any means an hereditary or 
patrician privilege inherent in a parti- 
cular family ; nor consequently does it 
afford any evidence of lingering aristo- 
cratic tendencies ; for, since the great 
reform in 1808, several of these juris- 
dictions which yet remain in force 
have got into the hands of mere citi- 
zens, who have in the interim become 
the purchasers of the thus privileged 
estates. As a preventive of the 
abuse of these insulated and anoma- 
lous courts, the law declares that the 
proprietor himself shall be incapable 
of presiding in them; and further, 
that he must select an individual out 
of the peg eealy Conners and publicly- 
examined judicial aspirants to act as 
judge therein; and, once appointed, the 
judge becomes quite independent of 
his patron, for though his salary be 
paid by the latter, he cannot in any 
case be removed by him at his mere 
will and pleasure, nor otherwise than 
by a regular course of law in the sn- 
perior courts, and on full evidence of 
sufficient cause. 

And here we may mention, that the 
judicial functionaries in all their 
grades, like nearly all the public ser- 
vants of the crown, receive a good 

eneral collegiate education in the 
first place, and are subsequently in- 
structed with care in the theory and 
practice of the particular department 
to which their services are intended 
to be devoted. Thus, though the edu- 
cation of the judge and that of the 
advocate are nearly alike in their first 
stages, their courses subsequently en- 
tirely diverge—the judicial profession 
being treated thenceforth as a distinct 
one by the enforcement of attendance 
on appropriate lectures and practice, 
and by strict examinations of the pro- 
gress made in that peculiar line. The 
aspirant, when at last appointed to a 
tubordinate post, generally in the pro- 
vinces, is subsequently promoted from 
step to step on the joint consideration 
of efficiency and standing ; each move, 
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however, being preceded by a search- 
ing examination, in order that the go- 
vernment may be satisfied that his at- 
tainments and experience are fully 
adequate to the proposed advanced 
position. 

In the Rhenish provinces the old 
law courts have been superseded by 
“the Court of Public Peace,” “ the 
Civil and Correctional Police Courts,” 
and “ the Assize Courts.” The first 
of these is conducted by a single officer, 
who unites in himself the office of ar- 
bitrator and civil judge in a minor 
class of cases, and exercises moreover 
the functions of an inferior magistrate 
of police. The second takes cogni- 
zance of civil matters of a higher or- 
der than those admissible into the pre- 
ceding, and occupies also the position 
of a court of appeal for causes already 
tried therein. 

The assize courts consist of five 
judges and twelve jurymen, chosen 
from amongst the three hundred 
highest tax-payers and other persons 
of respectable standing in the Jistrict, 
and are convened once in the course 
of every three months. They take 
cognizance of all serious crimes, and 
from their sentence there is no appeal 
save to the Court of Cassation at 
Berlin. 

Public functionaries in Prussia 
being only removable on full proof of 
sufficient cause, and by a circuitous 
and firmly established legal process, 
may be considered as being in a great 
degree independent of the crown, 
They are, we believe, almost univer- 
sally distinguished by their incorrupti- 
ble* honesty, as well as by such a due 
respect for public opinion as would 
suffice to support them in their oppo- 
sition to court influence, were any 
thing of the kind to be apprehended. 

The system of remuneration is on 
avery moderate scale ; sufficient, how- 
ever, to insure respectability and in- 
dependence without exciting envy. 
The president of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, for example, has a salary 
of about nine hundred a year, (or 
about two-thirds of that of a Prussian 
general of infantry,) and his assistants 
not much above a third of that sum. 
It must be recollected, however, that 
the average incomes in Prussia, taken 
on all classes of the community gene- 
rally, are barely one-third of those of 
Great Britain, and that the style of 
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living is much lower, and taxation and 
the price of most of the necessaries of 
life very much more moderate. 

Amongst recent improvements we 
must mention, that a system of arbi- 
tration was introduced by the govern- 
ment in 1835, with the beneficent in- 
tention of reducing the frequency of 
law-suits ; and that in order to inspire 
the most perfect confidence in their 
decisions, the arbitrators have been al- 
lowed to be selected by the people 
themselves, not, however, without 
being subject to the subsequent ap- 
proval of the crown. The results, we 
understand, so far, have been excellent. 

Another improvement in the admi- 
nistration of justice consists in the 
admissibility of “ viva voce” proceed- 
ings in suits of a minor character, in- 
stead of, as formerly, obliging the 
suitors to go through the very tedious 
and expensive process of reducing all 
their pleadings to writing ; and we are 
happy to find that the extension of this 
improvement to causes of a higher 
class is confidently anticipated. No- 
thing, indeed, could confer a greater 
benefit on the judges, as well as on 
the litigants in the different courts, 
than a complete emancipation from the 
antiquated and cumbrous proceeding 
to which we have alluded. The end- 
less accumulation of papers, which 
scarcely any judicial industry can get 
the better of, inflicts a most unneces- 
sary and slavish addition to their du- 
ties on the judicial functionaries of 
all grades, and one which must in- 
terfere materially with the continuance 
of their professional studies no less 
than with their health. That the 
latter is no imaginary evil, the number 
of valetudinarians of this class to be 
seen annually swelling the host of 
morbid physiognomies at the German 
baths is a sufficient proof. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


The military affairs of the kingdom 
are managed by the minister of war, 
under whom there are nine general 
officers, each of whom is in command 
of one of the several provinces into 
which Prussia is divided. 

Every Prussian subject, whatever 
be his rank in society, is obliged to 
serve as a soldier for a certain period, 
and is liable afterwards to be called 
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out into active service. The regular 
period of service, which commences 
with the twentieth year, is three years, 
during which time the individual does 
duty along with, and in fact forms a 
part of, the standing army of the 
country. In order, however, that 
professional and scientific interests 
may not be too hardly dealt with at 
this very important educational period 
of life, individuals of the middle and 
higher, or better educated classes, are 
—on undergoing an examination in 
evidence of their attainments, and 
undertaking to equip and support 
themselves entirely at their own cost— 
allowed to enter the army at any time 
after attaining the seventeenth year, 
and are let off with one year's active 
military service, after which they are 
only liable to be occasionally exercised. 
The degree of education of which 
they must give proof is that which 
would fit them for the middle class of 
the high schools, or the upper class of 
the Burgher schools. The being an 
artist or an engineer is also a suffi- 
cient ground to entitle one to this pri- 
vilege of earlier and diminished period 
of service. 

During the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth years, those who have 
served in the ordinary way are on 
leave of absence, forming a reserve to 
the regular army, and being liable to 
be called out to join on any emer- 
gency. 

From the twenty-sixth to the thirty- 
second year, each man belongs to “ the 
Landwehr of the first levy,” which in 
time of war may be required to serve, 
either at home or abroad, just like the 
standing army ; and which, in time of 
peace, is regularly called out once a 
year for a fortnight’s practice, in or- 
der to keep all those who are com- 
prised in it fresh in their military 
exercises ; and every second year, 
moreover, they are brought together 
in large masses, for the performance 
of field exercises on a great scale, 
during which time they receive regu- 
lar pay for their support. The Sun- 
day exercisings have, very properly, 
long since been given up. When the 
“ Landwehr ” is not in active service, 
the only officers kept on permanent 
pay are the majors and one captain, 
together with the company field-ser- 
geants for each battalion, and a few 
non-commissioned officers and lance- 
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corporals. The superior officers of 
the Landwehr —all of whom rank 
with those of the line—are named by 
the king, and selected for the most 
part out of the standing army; and 
they in their turn choose the inferior 
ones out of such of the men as have 
undergone the requisite examination 
to qualify them for such a post. 

To “the Landwehr of the second 
levy” —which is liable to be called out 
only in war, and is then chiefly em- 
ployed in garrison duty—belong all 
men capable of bearing arms between 
the thirty-second and thirty-ninth year 
of their age. All above the last named 
age belong to “the Land Sturm,” or 
levy “en masse,” which is never called 
out but in the greatest national emer- 
gencies. 

The standing army, or the line, 
consists of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand men of all arms, and 
is divided into nine “corps d’armée,” 
distributed over the several provinces 
of the kingdom. 

For the education of the officers 
there are the great military schools of 
Berlin, Potsdam, &c. ; and regimental 
schools for the common soldiers, which 
afford them excellent opportunities of 
improvement during the period of 
their service ; and they in consequence 
generally return to their homes with a 
considerable accession of enlighten- 
ment, and with characters well deve- 
loped. 

The army in Prussia is, from the 
very nature of its formation, very po- 
pular with all classes. No degrading 
corporal punishments are permitted. 
Those who misconduct themselves are 
liable only to be sent for a time to 
what are called “ companies of punish- 
ment,” and to do duty in remote gar- 
risons or other disagreeable quarters. 
When a private is accused of a crime, 
there must be three privates on the 
court-martial along with the officers ; 
and a species of military judge, a law- 
yer by profession, must always assist 
thereat. 

Promotion goes neither by interest, 
purchase, nor birth, but simply by 
valour, capacity, and acquirements. 

A recent unalysis of the military re- 
sources of Prussia, by Bilow Cum- 
merow, whose work on Prussia lies 
before us, proves them to be at the 
present moment fully equal to those of 
any of the other first-rate European 
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powers, though the country is so: far 
inferior to either of them in population. 
And as all her energies are directed to 
self-defence, in the total renunciation 
of those aggressive tendencies which 
characterize her two formidable neigh- 
bours in the east and west of the con i- 
nent of Europe, the expense of her miti- 
tary system, though one of the largelst 
itemsin the budget, is still very incon si- 
derable as compared with theirs, or with 
England’s. It does not exceed twenty- 
four million of dollars (somewhere 
about three million and a half of our 
money) annually, the which, levied on 
a population of fifteen million souls, 
is about a dollar and a half a head— 
for surety of property, and protection 
against foreign invasion, no very un- 
reasonable outlay. It includes the ex- 
penditure on military schools, for- 
tresses, munitions of war, &c. 

Within fourteen days at any time 
the king could have 330,000 men (the 
line and “Landwehr of the first levy”) 
collected together in marching order, 
and fully equipped with all the neces- 
saries of war ; and by the end of the 
month, 180,000 more (the Landwehr 
of the second levy), in all, considerably 
above half a million of fighting men in 
the flower of life ; and if all those of 
forty years and upwards, “ the Land- 
sturm,” were called out, this number 
would be more than tripled. The ne- 
cessary clothes and arms for upwards 
of half a million men are kept, at 
considerable expense, in constant rea- 
diness in the royal arsenals. The 
horses requisite for the Landwehr- 
cavalry during their annual period of 
practice, or in any emergency where 
their services are required, are fur- 
nished by the land-owners in the 
neighbouring districts, which is of 
course an immense saving to the go- 
vernment. 

The standing army, as is obvious 
from the above details, forms but a 
small part of the means of defence, 
and is chiefly to be viewed in the light 
of a great military school for the 
effective education of the whole people 
in the art of war. According to this 
system, as compared with that of 
keeping constantly on foot an immense 
army of the line, the expenses are 
relatively slight ; fewer hands are per- 
manently withdrawn from agriculture 
and manufactures, and the people at 
large are no further incommoded with 

3A 
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military duties than what is indispen- 
sably necessary for the effectual de- 
fence of their country. 

The “moral” of the army, from 
the peculiar nature of its composition, 
the intermingling of the higher and 
middle classes with the lower, and the 
attention given to education, stands, 
of course, much higher than is the 
case with that of most of the other 
powers of Europe. A war of con- 
ow ioe national passion of the 

rench and Russians—would in Prus- 
sia be highly unpopular, save, perhaps, 
amongst the young scions of nobility, 
who are now for the most part poor, 
and yet still averse to the pursuits of 
commerce and other peaceful and 
lucrative forms of occupation. 

It has been asserted by the admirers 
of the French, that in case of a war 
breaking out between France and 
Prussia, the infantry of the former 
would at first be found to be in a 
much more effective condition than 
that of the latter. But even though 
this were to be admitted, the Prussian 
cavalry and artillery would, from their 
superior nature, more than counter- 
balance the supposed advantage. The 
latter especially, amounting to upwards 
of 15,000 men, are in remarkably fine 
order, admirably horsed, and second 
only to the English in the perfection 
of their equipments, in quickness of 
firing, and correctness of aim; and 
they have always at command conside- 
rably upwards of eight hundred guns, 
independent of those in the fortresses. 
The cavalry, which is above 18,000 
strong, surpasses the French not only 
in absolute number, but also in the 
quality of the horses and skill of the 
riders. Napoleon’s cavalry, as is 
well known, was for the most part 
— inferior to that of his opponents; 
and it was only to his consummate 
generalship, in making them always 
act in overwhelming masses, that 
their very frequent.successes and great 
influence in determining so many 
battles in his favour were owing. 

The circumstance of every Prussian 
corps being formed and recruited in 
the province where it is permanently 
stationed gives such a brotherly feel- 
ing to the troops, as could not fail to 
tell to their advantage in war. 

Should it on any occasion be neces- 
sary to put the whole army in motion, 
the number of horses requisite for 
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transport, amounting in all to about 
seventy thousand, is readily obtainable 
by drafts made simultaneously and 
proportionably from all the provinces, 
without pressing very injuriously on 
any; for the total number of these useful 
animals in the country has been as- 
certained to amount to considerably 
upwards of a million and a half. They 
are, moreover, yearly increasing, and 
accurate lists of all the horses in each 
locality are constantly kept by the 
local authorities. . 

French writers have sometimes in- 
sinuated that, although the force of 
Prussia should be so imposing on com- 
mencing a war, there is not an ade- 
quate population for maintaining it at 
that high pitch—in short, that its half 
million of disposable troops exhausts 
one thirtieth of its whole population, 
whilst France, on the other hand, 
besides its standing army, nominally 
four hundred thousand strong, could 
easily call out an additional four 
hundred thousand men, and still 
not have withdrawn more than a 
forty-fifth part of its population, the 
whole of which is known to exceed 
thirty-five millions. At first sight, as 
Cummerow admits, this seems plausi- 
ble. But as a set-off to it, it must 
be recollected that the Prussian force 
is already in existence, and the money 
for commencing the war also in readi- 
ness ; whereas in France, the greater 
portion of the troops would still re- 
main to be raised, equipped, and 
trained, and the sinews of war would 
have to be obtained from the Cham- 
bers by the imposition of new and, it 
might be, burthensome taxes. In its 
recruiting system, the conscription, 
France allows of a multitude of ex- 
ceptions, whilst Prussia admits of 
almost none, except absolute incapacity 
to bear arms. The inhabitants of the 
latter country are generally more able- 
bodied, better fed, and more exclu- 
sively agricultural, and hence better 
able to encounter the hardships inse- 
parable from a military life. In 
France, sometimes so many as two- 
thirds of those on the conscription- 
list for the year have got off on the 
plea either of insufficient height, bodily 
infirmity, or legally established privi- 
lege of exemption. So that, in fact, 
there is annually in Prussia at least 
twice as many fresh young men made 
acquainted with the use of arms 
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(about one hundred thousand on an 


average) as there are ordinarily in 
France within the same period. Of 
these one hundred thousand, about 
one-fourth is drafted at once into the 
line, whilst the remainder are trans- 
ferred to the Landwehr, or militia. 
There are in Prussia certainly not 
less than two millions of men between 
their twentieth and fortieth year, not 
only capable of bearing arms, but 
already inured to their use. But if 
we confine our computation to those 
in the very prime of life, amounting, 
as we have seen above, to upwards of 
half a million, and to them add the 
possible forces of Austria, calculated 
at seven hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand, and those of the remainder of 
Germany at nearly one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand more, all of 
whom would naturally make common 
cause against France, we should have 
a grand total exceeding by nearly a 
million the existing force of the latter 
country. 

The expenditure connected with so 
great an army as Prussia would be 
obliged to maintain in case of war, 
would probably amount to no less than 
twenty millions sterling a year. To 
realize such a sum without overwhelm- 
ing the resources of the nation, would 
constitute the most difficult part of 
the problem, so that in prudence there 
should be a constant laying by in time 
of peace, in order that a sum in some 
degree adequate to such an emergency 
might be gradually accumulating. 
Contributions might also, perhaps, be 
expected from some of the other 
states of the union, which, though 
benefitting by the efforts of Prussia, 
might not, as being of a less military 
character, feel disposed to take the 
field themselves. As for English sub- 
sidies, it seems now pretty well under- 


stood, both there and here, they need 
not again be looked for. 

The pay of the common soldiers 
and subalterns is extremely low. Un- 
til a captaincy, worth about ninety 
pounds a year, is obtained, (and this 
is rarely the case before the fortieth 
year of age and twentieth year of ser- 
vice,) the average net pay of an officer 
is not aboye twenty pounds of our 
money, a sum so much out of harmony 
with the ordinary expenses, that it is 
only those who have some indepen- 
dent means, who can comfortably em- 
brace the army as a profession. It is 
chiefly, as it so happens, from among 
the young nobles, to whom the military 
spirit has hereditarily descended from 
the times of the great elector and 
greater Frederick, when those of that 
rank alone were eligible, that the 
Prussian army is still officered. But 
the increasing poverty of the nobility 
is rendering it daily more difficult for 
them to support their sons in this 
career ; and ere long it will become 
a matter of necessity to augment the 
pay considerably, if a respectable body 
of officers is to be maintained. 

Another generally acknowledged de- 
fect in the present system, in so far as 
the support of the Landwehr, or mi- 
litia, is concerned, is, that the greater 
portion of the expense of providing 
for them, during the periods of their 
being called out, is thrown on the 
locality they occupy, in place of being 
fully defrayed from the national purse. 
But after all due deductions have 
been made for these slight blemishes 
in the Prussian military system, we 
shallin vainlook for any otherapproach- 
ing to it in excellence out of Germany. 
In some of the other states of the con- 
federacy, so thoroughly are its merits 
appreciated, that it has latterly been 
to_a certain extent adopted as a model, 
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THE RICH MAN'S WARNING. 


BY MRS, JAMES GRAY. 


He hath counted heaps of gold, 
Safely locked them in his chest, 
Spelt through many a parchment old, 
That with lordships doth invest. 


It hath been a weary day !— 
Ever since the early morn, 

Grovelling midst the things of clay, 
Downward have his thoughts been borne. 


It hath been a weary day !— 
Scarcely yet unbends his brow— 
Furrows there are seen alway, 
Lines that toil and avarice plough. 


Yet a day of happiness— 
Strange, uneasy, deep delight— 
He had thought his riches less 
Than he finds they are to-night. 


Yet a day of gloating pride 

O’er his treasures duly summed : 
Woe, for thoughts unsanctified ! 

Woe, for feelings nipped ‘and numbed ! 


’Tis the sunset’s ceoee hour— 


In the window-niche he stands, 
While the light, in parting power, 
Shineth o’er his fertile lands, 


*Tis a sunset to awake 
All the spirit’s deepest joy ; 
Poets might its charms partake 
With a bliss without alloy. 


Tis a sunset and a scene 
That a traveller's step might stay, 
Though his foot and home between 
Leagues of weary distance lay. 


There are mountains sweeping far, 
Like dark billows tinged with light : 

There is evening’s placid star, 
Brightening, brightening on the sight. 


There are fields of grain embrowned, 
Ready drooping for the scythe ; 

Hedge-rows with rich foliage crowned, 
Sturdy oaks, and poplars lithe. 
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There a canopy of gold, 
Shaded upwards into blue, 
*Neath the heavens is wide unrolled, 
Tinging all things with its hue. 


There are little floating clouds, 
Blushing homage as they pass 

On and on, in fairy crowds, 
Where the sun the latest was. 


Slow and stilly on they went, 
Even like passing angel’s wings, 
For a little while intent 
On the world’s material things. 


All these things the rich man viewed, 
And with earnest eyes he gazed, 
But to no exalted mood 
Was his worldly spirit raised. 


Little cares he for the sun, 
Save to ripe his waving grain ; 
Or for cloudlets, till they run 
Into fertilizing rain. 


Little cares he for the scene— 
Beauty no such heart may touch ; 
Little cares he for the green, 
But for its possession, much ! 


Pride is swelling in his heart— 
Pride that doth with sin combine ; 

Forth to words it now must start— 
* All these goodly fields are mine! 


“ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up, 
** Goods enough for many years: 

«¢ Wines that in the crystal cup 
* Dance like eyes unused to tears. 


“For thy use the good ship brings 
“ Silken robes and costly gems, 

* Fit to clothe a race of kings— 
“ Fit to be their diadems. 


«* Thou hast palaces of state, 
** Cottages of luxury : 

«« Envious men may give thee hate— 
«« What are they and that to thee ? 


“ Thou art but in very prime— 
“ Thou hast years of joy to come: 

«¢ What have grief, and death, and time, 
*¢ Here to do beneath this dome ? 


* All mine eye this moment sees 
“ Is mine own this very day: 

“ Soul, be merry—take thine ease— 
« Eat and drink—we will be gay.” 


— 
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On the tall tree-tops the light 
Scarcely now a gleam hath left, 

And the slopes, so lately bright, 
Of their colouring seem bereft. 


And the sunset hues are lost 
In the twilight deepening fast ; 
And the little clouds, that crossed 
That bright heaven, are gone and passed. 


In the leaves there is a sigh, 
In the grass a chilly breath ; 
Something hovers round and nigh-— 
Something like the shade of death. 


And the rich man’s cheek hath paled, 
And his lips are all apart ; 

And the rich man’s pulse hath quailed, 
Chilling, curdling, at his heart : 


For there is a voice around— 
Nothing stirring, nothing loud, 

Speaking as without a sound— 
Yet thereby his soul is bowed. 


“ Fool! what means this communing 
«* With the soul that avarice chains ? 
* Can that soul’s salvation spring 


“ From thy hoardings and thy gains? 


“ Te the dust thy dream I smite, 
*«* Never real shall it be: 

“ For this night—this very night— 
“ Is thy soul required of thee. 


** Thou hast seen the sun go down, 
“ But his rising shalt not see ; 
‘Ere his light yon hills shall crown 
“Is thy soul required of thee! 


“ Flowers are filling vases rare, 

« Where the banquet spread shall be ; 
“ But, ere — the blossoms fair, 

«Is thy soul required of thee !”” 


Morn hath risen upon the hills, 

Light hath pierced the deepest glade ; 
Cheerily the little rills 

Tinkle through the forest shade. 


Mirth and happiness are out 
In the sunshine every where ; 
Children dance with gleeful shout, 
And the wild deer leaves his lair. 


Cottage-windows open wide, 
Cottage-tables now are spread, 

Humbly, yet with decent pride 
With the poor man’s hard-earned bread. 
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But the rich man’s house is still, 
All its windows darkly shut ; 

In its halls the hearths are chill, 
And the serving-men are mute. 


Is there sorrow ‘neath its roof ? 
No, for no one sheds a tear— 

Bitter test and startling proof 
Of how little love dwelt here! 


And the rich man on his bed, 
His luxurious couch of ease, 

As the warning voice had said, 
Nought around him hears or sees. 


Therefore shut they out the light— 
Therefore are the chambers dim— 
For that night, that very night, 
Was his soul required of him ! 


ROMANISM AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND IRELAND.* 


Amonc the political movements of the 
present day, there are none perhaps 
more worthy a wise man’s serious at- 
tention, than those which arise out of 
the devices of the Church of Rome 
to enlarge its dominion, and the ex- 
pedients of legislatures or govern- 


ments to counteract them. France 
and England are the arenas in which 
the incidents of this competition have 
been, if not the most eventful, the 
most observable. In both the state 
has responded to aggression by bounty 
and kindness; in both the policy of 
the temporal sovereign appears to have 
been to augment the power of the 
ecclesiastical, and to render this in- 
crease of power available for the gene- 
ral good, by conciliating the parties to 
whom its exercise was entrusted; in 
both, if a judgment may be formed 
from present appearances, we should 
say that the church has gained her 
ends, and the state has been disap- 
pointed. 

It may perhaps be said, at least it 
may be hoped, that the indulgence 


‘ *Les Jésuites et L’Université, 


accorded by the state, to the Church 
of Rome, both in England and France, 
has reached, or has neared, its limits. 
We thought something like this was 
to be gathered from the language of 
British ministers in parliamen dis- 
cussions on the state of Ireland; and 
we do not, we are sure, misinterpret 
the language of the king of the 
French, in his recent reply to the 
archbishop of Paris, when we regard 
it as expressing the sentiments of one 
who felt he had done all that the 
policy of conciliation could demand 
or excuse, and who must henceforth 
take care that the national interests 
and the rights of faithful subjects be 
not postponed or sacrificed to the 
claims of a church which concession 
and indulgence, extended far beyond 
the limits within which they ought to 
be confined, have failed to satisfy. 
The question respecting education is 
still a subject of perplexity and alarm, 
and if it is to be settled by further 
concession on the part of the crown, 
it will be followed by more alarm and 


ar F. Genin. 
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embarrassment than have been re- 
moved by the mal-adjustment of it.* 
In their assaults upon the university, 
the hierarchy and Church of Rome in 
France have the advantage of a plau- 
sible—which with the multitude seems 
better than a good—cause. _ They re- 
present themselves as champions for 
the principle of freedom in education. 
They demand that there shall be re- 
ciprocity between the powers of church 
and state ; that either the university 
shall be placed under the superinten- 
dence of the bishops and clergy, or 
else that education in general shall be 
released from all dependence on the 
university. This has the advantage 
of seeming to be a reasonable proposal. 
The church, while advancing high 
claims, appears willing, on its part, to 
make concessions. But, under this 
semblance of fairness and liberality, 
purposes of intolerance are disguised. 


The freedom of education demanded 
by the church would speedily turn 
into slavery. Give the hierarchy of 
France power over the university, and 
its professors will very soon consist 
of men who, to win their chairs, will 
become the ministers of ecclesiastical 
despotism: take from the university 
the power to superintend education in 
the public schools, to certify the 
competency of masters, to pronounce 
on the acquirements of scholars; and 
the schools will be nurseries—not to 
prepare subjects for the sovereign, 
citizens for the laws but—to discipline 
and indoctrinate slaves for Romanism, 
Such is, at this day, the power, and 
thus, it may be added, we can learn 
the purposes of the Church of Rome 
in France. 

If the pretexts under which war is 
proclaimed against the university are 
fair, the operations through which it 


* The last documents of any material importance which have appeared on this 
subject are, the address of the Archbishop of Paris to the King of the French, 
and his majesty's reply. We extract them from the Morning Post of Saturday, 
May 4:— 


“ The following is the address of the Archbishop of Paris in his own name, and 
that of his clergy, on Tuesday :— 


‘* ¢ Srre—We offer to your majesty, with our respectful homage, the sentiments 
most in conformity with our present position. We can never conceive “that the 
state can suffer from the peace and liberty of the church, and the church from the 
grandeur and prosperity of the state.”t This conviction, which was proclaimed 
six hundred years ago by aholy French doctor, the honour of his age by his genius, 
and of the Genre the heroism of his virtues, is also that of the clergy and 
Archbishop of Paris. They take pleasure in expressing it to you, sire, as an 
unequivocal ign of the uprightness of their intentions, and the surest pledge of 
their hopes. They take pleasure in declaring to you that France is too dear to 
them for them to cede to any person the glory of being more submissive to her 
laws, or more devoted to her honour. God grant that these benefits may not be 
insensible to men who are accustomed to see in an act of justice a motive for grati- 
tude, and in the freedom of their ministry a new means of making the government 
still more respected. This devotedness will be understood and preferred by the 
high wisdom of the king. He will deem it to be worthy of our pacific mission, of 
the loyalty of our character, and equally-beneficial to religion and the country. 
Permit us, sire, to add our sincere prayers to God, that he will continue to bestow 
upon your majesty and your august family his most abundant blessings.’ 

‘¢ The king replied :— 


“*T thank you, Monsieur i’Archevéque, for the good wishes that you offer to 
me personally, and in the name of the clergy of Paris. I thought I had given 
pledges enough of my desire to maintain the liberty of religion, and to surround 
the clergy with all the respect, all the veneration, that are due to it, for it to become 
useless to remind me of them in the way I have just heard. What I can say to 
you, Monsieur l’Archevéque, is, what you know already, that the clergy may rely 
upon all my good will, all my interest, and also on the constancy of my efforts to 
assure to France the benefits of religion, in order that it may continue to be at 
once the best guarantee against the vices which produce disorder in society, and 
the source of all the virtues which insure the happiness of men.’” 


F +“ Non veniat anima in consilium eorum qui dicunt vel Imperio pacem et libertatem Ecclesiarum, vel 
Ecplesiie prosperitatem et exaltationem Tinperii pednane Bore Beak 244.)" ™ 
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is to be carried on are, in appearance, 
no less justifiable. Colleges can be 
put under an interdict by the simple 
withdrawal of their chaplains; and 
bishops can bring matters to this ex- 
tremity whenever they disapprove of 
the character, the principles, or the 
dispositions of any collegiate professor. 
A passage from the work of M. Genin, 
«The Jesuits and the University,” 
illustrating this power and its exercise, 
is so pertinent to the occasion, that we 
ask no excuse for citing it :— 


“M. de Bonald, faithful inheritor of the 
doctrines of his family (they are well 
enough known), was, in 1830, no more 
than: a legitimist and ultra-montane 
bishop, representing among the clergy 
the school of M. le Maistre. The go- 
vernment of July chose him from the 
crowd, to make of him an archbishop, 
a primate, in fine, a cardinal. It was 
desirable to have at the baptism of the 
Count of Paris the decoration of a 
cardinal’s hat. M. de Bonald resigned 
himself to the wearing of it. Gratitude 
has always been the virtue of great 
souls, M. de Bonald has just succeeded 
in paying his debt to the government, 
by publishing in the ‘ Univers’ an epistle 
harsher and haughtier than all which 
had appeared before, as well as more 
embarrassing to the government. M. de 
Bonald has invented an ingenious means 
of putting colleges under an interdict 
sak excommunication: If a professor 
pronounce a word in the least equivocal, 
at the first report of it the bishop shall 
withdraw the chaplain—he has the right 
todoso. Thus the hierarchy militant 
finds itself armed with a legal means of 
obtaining over the state a prompt, cer- 
tain, and complete victory. It will ob- 
tain an absolute mastery over public 
instruction; there will be no books 
adopted, no professors appointed or 
retained, except such as are pleasingjin 
the sight of the episcopacy; ever 
bishop will compel the minister to mare 
before him, and at his orders. The 
idea is simple, commanding, and big 
with great results. It is a true trait of 

enius. 

‘*M. de Bonald declares his desire to 
see liberty of instruction in France 
such as it exists in Belgium. A single 
incident will furnish a foretaste of the 
sweet attractions of this Belgian free- 
dom. 

« The village of Sibret rejoiced in a 
school-master and a curé. One fine 
festal day, the day of our Lady in Se 
tember, the curé made a visit to the 


teacher, accompanied by a diocesan in- 
spector. Patience! fe shall soon 
know’ inspectors of this description. 
The inspection is commenced upon a 
desk containing private papers, some 
books, and a few poor trinkets, the 
schoolmaster’s property—his archives, 
his library, his little treasures. The 
whole house is then searched from the 
garret to the cellar, minutely, scrupu- 
lously. To the great satisfaction of 
the commune where the schoolmaster 
was much loved, and which was drawn 
in crowds to the spot, this general 
battu brought down nothing. But 
mind. There was found behind a pic- 
ture an old number of the Belgian Ob- 
server, a liberal paper. This paper 
may have been pasted behind the frame 
of the picture; the Echo of Lux- 
emburgh does not explain. Pasted or 
not pasted, it was an awful affair. The 
culpable teacher obtained pardon only 
on swearing reiterated oaths to be wiser 
in future. Since the day of the search 
he would not dare to read even the Echo 
of Brussels. 

** An honest burgher, who witnessed 
the transaction, could not let it pass in 
silence. In his indignation he gave a 
statement of it ; but he was very careful 
to take upon himself the whole respon- 
sibility of his crime. Had the teacher 
been suspected of having had the bold- 
ness to complain, he would have been 
ruined. 

*©*T declare,’ said M. Peron at the 
conclusion of his statement—‘ I declare 
on my soul and conscience, that, seeing 
the secrets of an upright and peaceable 
citizen exposed by such a visit, and all 
the sacredness of domestic life violated 
by it, I was filled with indignation : and 
that it is I alone, in my quality of 
echevin, who have given to this illegal 
and arbitrary act all publicity. 

‘** (Signed) J. B. Psron, Echevin. 

 *Sibret, December 24, 1843,’ 

‘«* When curés shall be arbiters of the 
fortune of teachers—when instructors 
shall no more dare to read a journal 
without the curé’s permission, then 
instruction will be truly free. Here is 
liberty such as it exists in Belgium— 
such: as M. de Bonald desires it to be— 
that is to say, he would deny to the 
state the right of inspecting ecclesiasti- 
cal schools; and he would claim the 
right of inspecting lay schools for the 
clergy. If theseclaims are conceded, it 
has been well said, the bishops will 
reign over the little seminaries by abso- 
lute authority, and over the colleges by 
irresistible influence. They will be 
masters every where.”* 


* Les Jesuites et l'Université.—p. 311. 
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They will be masters every where! 
This is evidently the end aimed at by 
the bishops and clergy of the Church 
of Rome in France. Nor is it un- 
reasonable, in the abstract, that such 
an end should be an object of their 
strong desire. They cannot even in 
thought separate religious and secular 
instruction, so as that each depart- 
ment shall be wholly distinct and in- 
dependent of the other. The faith of 
an eléve may materially be affected by 
the agencies through which secular in- 
struction is imparted to him; and 
although the manner in which a school- 
master passes his leisure hours may 
seem a matter of private and personal 
concern—a matter not to be inquired 
into unless morals or decorum are 
violated, yet it is not beyond the pro- 
vince, the rights, or duties of one to 
whom the cure of souls is entrusted, to 
give warning or to complain, if the 
tastes or habits of a schoolmaster afford 
reasonable ground for apprehension 
that the moral or the religious princi- 
ples of young persons confided to his 
charge may be harmed by his conver- 
sation or example. Where the curé 
or the bishop entertains an apprehen- 
sion of this nature, we do not wonder 
that he should demand the removal of 
a master whom he thinks unsuited to 
his office, or, failing in the demand, 
that he should to the utmost of his 
power discredit the school where such 
danger exists, in the eyes of all those 
whom he can influence. 

But while considered only in their 
religious principles and their obliga- 
tions to the Church of Rome, the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of France would 
be justified in making such demands 
as these, and insisting upon them ; 
considered in another relation—that 
into which they have entered with the 
state—they were bound to be more 
moderate and unassuming. The 
Church of Rome in France formally 
surrendered a portion of its rights or 
claims, in order to insure its existence. 
It consented to conform itself to the 
circumstances of a country in which 
it was not to be the established reli- 
gicn; and the engagements it con- 
tracted when entering into this accom- 
modation are violated by the claims it 
now puts forward, and by the exer- 






* Supplement au Siecle du Mercredi, 17th Avril, 1844. 





tions it is making to place ‘itself in 
absolute authority over the education 
of the country. The ministers and 
members of other communions have 
now equal rights, equal protection, 
and equal support with those of the 
Church of Rome in France. No 
communion, therefore, can claim a 
paramount ascendancy in the depart- 
ment of public education. This state 
of things, the consequences involved 
in it, and the duties to which it gives 
rise, has been admirably described by 
the Duke de Broglie in his Rapport 
sur le projet de loi,”* &c. 


‘In a country where all forms of 
worship are e ually protected by law— 
where many distinct communions have 
the cost of their religious services de- 
frayed equally by the state, the esta- 
blishments dedicated to public instruc- 
tion are of right and by necessity open 
to children of all communions; whence 
it follows, in the first place, that reli- 
gious instruction, without ceasing to be 
truly religious, that is to say, positive, 
deep-laid (approfondi), and dogmatical, 
ought to be given separately, by ministers 
of each form of worship, to children whose 
families belong to their respective com- 
munions: and in the second place, that 
the literary and scientific instruction 
which is received in common, ought to 
be given with reserve and discretion in 
all points which may materially concern 
the diversity of creeds. 

“This state of things has its advan- 
tages and its perils. It is, truly, public 
education—it is life with its difficulties, 
embarrassments, trials, which commence 
with college—(c’est la vie, ce sont ses 
difficultés, ses embarras, ses epreuves, qui 
commencent des le college). It is good, 
inasmuch as religious liberty is good 
and necessary to teach men from infancy. 
that they should live in mutual charity 
—it is good, to teach young minds be- 
times to respect in each other that 
which is most worthy of respect—sin- 
cerity of belief in things that concern 
salvation. But a rule such as this 
cannot be imposed on any by mere 
authority: all characters are not free 
enough to bear it, It is —_ that pa- 
rents, if they conceive alarm, may be 
able to withdraw the objects of their so- 
licitude from the imagined danger. It is 
just that they shall find, apart from the 
establishments of the state, others, 
where their own creed has an undivided 
empire—where their belief is exclu- 
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sively recognised, their worship exclu- 
sively practised—where* religious in- 
struetion, such as their conscience de- 
mands, presides over, and penetrates 
all departments of education.” 


The necessary existence of schools 
maintained by private exertion among 
the agencies of national education, 
suggests the question how far instruc- 
tion should be free; and it is dis- 
cussed in the “ Rapport” with con- 
summate ability. 


“Liberty,” observes the duke, “li- 
berty alone can give or restore life to 
establishments of this description. But 
of what liberty, or, to be more exact, 
of what degree of liberty do we speak ? 
Are we discoursing of a legitimate li- 
berty, subject to prudent conditions, 
surrounded by guardian precautions ; 
or of a liberty absolute, without rule, 
condition, or limits ? 

‘This question may for a moment 
cause surprise. To this hour we know 
in France no liberty which has not 
limits. To this hour we have it as an 
admitted fact, that, when a constitu- 
tional right is claimed in behalf of an 
individual, it is indispensable that so- 
ciety have a guarantee for the safe ex- 
ercise of it. The a of the press 
is a case in point. hen we freed 
books, journals, periodical publications 
from the censorship, we subjected to 
— conditions authors, editors, and 
printers. 

**Can it be otherwise in the work of 
education? If the right to address 
one’s self publicly to mature men, to ex- 
ercise, by means of the press, a certain 
degree of influence over minds alread 
formed, has need of being regulated, 
can it be that the right to educate, not 
one’s own children, (domestic education 
is sacred and inviolable,) but those of 
another ; of assembling in hundreds 
young persons, and exercising over 
their understandings, yet immature, an 
influence almost without bounds—exer- 
cising this influence continually, in pri- 
vate, out of the public view—can it be, 
we ask, that a right like this shall be 
abandoned to the first who claims it, 
without there being an opportunity to 
demand of him who he is, whence he 
comes, what titles he can put forth to 
the confidence of families ? 

“Strange as it is, gentlemen, this 
absolute right has been defended. 

“In many writings distributed to you, 
in the greater number of petitions daily 
presented to you, absolute liberty of in- 
struction is claimed—tiberty such as it 
exists in Belgium ; in other words, if the 
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petitioners understand what they say, 
they claim for every individual, whoever 
he may be, without distinction or ex 
tion, for every association whatever, the 
right to found not only schools but col- 
leges, not only colleges but universities, 
without having to go through any other 
formality than that of taking out a 
patent, as if he were about to opena 
store or oe: a shop; they claim the 
right of teaching whatever one wishes, 
to whomsoever he wishes, without being 
bound to submit to any superintendence 
whatever.” 


The liberty claimed for instruction 
in France, that which exists in Bel- 
gium, seems to find little favour in the 
eyes of the Duke de Broglie. 


**We have not to examine, gentle- 
men, under the empire of what circum- 
stances this state of things, unexampled 
perhaps in the world, has established it- 
self in a neighbouring country. We 
have not to estimate its consequences 
under the twofold aspect of the mainte- 
nance of discipline and the success of 
study. Official documents fail us—they 
fail the Belgian government itself, de- 
prived as it is from henceforth of all 
right of inspection over private instruc- 
tion, and even communal and provincial 
when it does not. provide an endowment, 
At the same ;time, if we may form a 
judgment from the testimony of men 
placed high enough in the country and 
near enough to the facts to see and un- 
derstand them—if we are to judge, 
above all, from the report of the jury 
charged in .1843 to pronounce on the 
compositions sent in to a general com- 
petition from the principal colleges in'the 
realm-—the state of studies leaves much to 
be desired. We affirm nothing on this 
— We limit ourselves within a 
declaration that nothing, in such a state 
of things, has appeared to us an ob- 
ject of desire, or good to imitate. Not. 
withstanding the number of petitions re- 
ferred to us, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme vivacity of the wishes expressed 
by the petitioners, the greater part of 
whom, it is true, do not appear to give 
an intelligible account of the range of 
their demands, your commission is of 
opinion that there is no ground for 
serious deliberation as to the necessity 
of persevering in the course followed to 
this day. Your commission thinks that 
at this day, as ten years since in = 
mary instruction, guarantees are indis- 
ee, that every man who devotes 

imself to the high and delicate profes- 


sion of instructor of a ought 


to be required to prove his worthiness, 
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and to prove it regularly before compe- 
tent judges; that every establishment 
formed with a view to instruction ought 
to be submitted to the superintendence 
of the authorities—that every deviation 
from rule, every disorder, should be 
promptly and severely corrected. 

- And these competent judges—who 
are they? 

* To whom, under a regime of liberty, 
ought this superintendence to be confided? 

‘‘Here a difficult question presents 
itself. 

« The state, we have said, gives, and 
ought to give, instruction in the estab- 
lishments it founds and directs. So the 
charter ordains—so wills good sense 
and social interest, which is the law of 
laws and the reason even of the charter. 

“ The state in this is the government 
itself in the person of a responsible mi- 
nister—it is the department at the head 
of which this minister is placed; it is 
the agents employed to carry its pur- 
poses into effect (ce sont les agens d’exe- 
cution qui ’il emploie). Now, in France, 
the minister of public instruction directs 
the establishments of the state, and im- 
parts instruction through the medium of 
a vast corporation, whose hierarchy ex- 
tends to all parts of the land, whose 
members are kept in harmonious union 
by the bonds of a strict and honourable 
reciprocity of obligation (dont les mem- 
bres tiennent entre eux par les liens 
d’une etroite et honorable solidarité). 

‘‘ The university, that grand institu- 
tion of the empire, which bears upon its 
vigorous organization the impress of the 
genius by which it was founded—the 
university, that active and puissant 
unity which has traversed, without suf- 
fering destruction or dismemberment, 
the difficult days of the restoration and 
the perilous days of 1830—the univer- 
sity animates and fills with its presence 
all grades, all functions of instruction, 
administration, professorate, superin- 
tendence—the university (le corps en- 
seignant) suffices for fall—nothing is 
done without it or apart from it.” 


Such is the provision declared for 
the government of education in France. 
The university is the appointed repre- 
sentative of the state. As such, it 
must be to some extent liable to suspi- 
cions of partiality towards national 
establishments, and of an indisposition 
to favour the erection of schools to be 
endowed and directed by individuals, 
The Duke de Broglie does not over- 
look or cuiatthes the objections which 
may be urged on such grounds against 
the gpolicy of confiding exclusive 
powers to a body liable to be warped 
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in the exercise of them by interest or 
prejudice ; and accordingly he provides 
for the difficulty by associating in their 
office with the professors of the uni- 
versity, parties whose appointment will 
serve as a guarantee to the public that 
the interests of the people shall not be 
postponed to the prejucices of a particu. 
lar society. The change proposed by 
the duke to meet this difficulty is, that 
henceforth it shall not be necessary 
that a majority of the commissioners 
appointed to pronounce upon the com- 
petency of schoolmasters or candidates 
for the office of instructors, shall con- 
sist of university professors. 

But it does not appear that this or 
any other change has given satisfaction 
to the ecclesiastical party. If that 
party were powerless, concessions far 
inferior in amount would be accept- 
able, and would be received with ex- 
pressions of thankfulness ; but what it 
would be righteous to accept in a state 
of weakness or an hour of adversity, 
must be, in prosperous times, eschewed. 
The Church of Rome is now power- 
ful, at least thinks itself so, in France, 
and will not let the opportunity escape 
to confirm and consolidate its strength 
by usurping dominion over the national 
education. Its only antagonist is the 
government personified in the univer- 
sity and its champions. As to the 
mass of the French people, the church 
seems to feel that if the decision of the 
combat were left to its arbitration, 
the cause of the priesthood would pre- 
vail. If the diplomas of the univer- 
sity were declared unnecessary, and 
the superintendence of the university 
dispensed with, the certificate of the 
bishop would ensure pupils to every 
schoolmaster, the visits of the curé to 
the school would silence the remon- 
strances or complaints of parents 
against the teacher's negligence. In 
short, were the university to abdicate 
its functions, the clergy would have a 
monopoly of education. The whole 
mass of the people would be driven to 
seek instruction in their schools, because 
no teacher would dare to open a school 
without their sanction, and none could 
profitably keep a school open who did 


not conduct himself in such a manner . 


as to give them satisfaction. 

The state in France could not hold 
itself unconcerned when a matter of 
so vital moment was at hazard. How- 
ever low a government may be in its 
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aims and ends, and however indifferent 
to the eternal welfare of a people, it 
must of necessity desire that the chil- 
dren of the state are trained up to be 
- and loyal subjects, to respect the 
ws, and to desire the national wel- 
fare. To ensure, so far as it has power, 
such objects, it must endeavour to shape 
out a system of education which shall 
correspond with, or be suitable to, the 
constitution of the realm; and it must 
take heed that this system be adminis- 
tered by agents who shall give effect 
to the principles on which it has been 
founded. Such must naturally be the 
duty and interest of the state, and it 
is perhaps no less naturally the inte- 
rest, which implies or involves the 
duty, of the Romish Church, to devise 
means by which the state shall be cir- 
cumvented. 
In carrying out its purposes, the 
Church of Rome in France has the 
reat advantage of constituting a body 
in which the force, physical and moral, 
is governed by an absolute authority. 
There are in France from thirty-five 
to forty thousand clergy of the second 
order, and there are eighty archbishops 
and bishops. This body of eighty, (or 


in their several Sere or dio- 
e 


ceses each one of them,) wield a des- 
potism over the inferior clergy, who 
are placed altogether at their mercy. 
The bishops may censure, suspend, 
depose them by an exercise of arbitrary 
authority. According to the discipline 
of the church catholic as well as Roman 
Catholic, the right of the parish priest 
is no less clear and stable than that of 
the diocesan. Both may be removed 
for good cause shown, and by legal 
process; neither can be removed 
capriciously. In France at this day 
the laws of the church respecting the 
rights of the clergy are no longer in 
force, and the second order have no 
security except so long as they retain 
the favour and good-will of their su- 
periors: the means by which such a 
state of things has been brought to 
pass are worthy of notice. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte adopt- 
ed the resolution of restoring religious 
worship in France, he was sensible of 
the danger to which he exposed his 
government by lending the support 
and countenance of the state to pro- 
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bably forty thousand of his enemies. 
He felt that it would bea very difficult 
task to convert the body of the clergy 
into friends, and was sure that the 
treasures at his disposal were not 
ample enough to purchase them. 
Another course was open to him: he 
might make them dependent on the 
bishops, and it was reasonable to be- 
lieve that he was more likely to suc- 
ceed in gaining the good-will of the 
prelates, who would be brought into 
closer intercourse with his person and 
his court, than of the many tens of thou- 
sands over whom they were to exercise 
authority. This was the policy on 
which he acted. He placed the i 
at the mercy of their chiefs, and had 
then only to influence the chiefs in 
order to make the whole body move 
at his’pleasure. His object, Mr. Genin 
observes, was accomplished by the 
addition of organic articles to the 
concordat for the re-establishment of 
religious worship. Article xxxi. pro- 
vides that “the officiating clergy are 
approved by the bishop, and may be 
removed by him. Les Deservants 
sont approuvés par l'evéque et revoca- 
bles par lui.”* 


‘* These words,” Mr. Genin goes on 
to say, “have crushed the inferior 
clergy, have reduced them to nothing; 
for revocation contains in itself all ca- 
nonical penalties. It contains still more 
at this day that of taking away all 
right to the emolument of office (traite- 
ment), and thus to the very means of 
existence. The bishop, the least of 
his grand vicars, can exercise over all 
the officiating priests, that is to say, 
over almost the whole body of the pas- 
toral clergy, an’ arbitrary power, and 
can at pleasure reduce them to misery.”’ 


It might perhaps be thought that 
the rights of the clergy were restored 
and the ancient laws of the church re- 
established in the concordat between 
Pius VII and Louis XVIII—that of 
June, 1817. The third article of 
this concordat declares that ‘ the 
articles called organic, which were 
made without the knowledge of his 
holiness, and published without his 
approval (sans son aveu), 8th April, 
1802, at the same time with the con- 
cordat of 15th July, 1801, are abro- 


* Les Jesuites, p. 127. 
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gated in all they contain contrary to 
the doctrine and laws of the church.” 
Such a declaration as this, whether 
the document in which it is found 
were or were not formally accepted, 
would seem to direct and enjoin a re- 
currence to the ancient usages of the 
church. It appears not to have had 
such an effect. The French bishops 
continued to exercise the authority 
amounting to despotism, to which they 
were unrighteously exalted, and the 
clergy, thus made dependent on them, 
abide in the helplessness and degrada- 
tion to which they were reduced by 
the policy of the consular govern- 
ment. 

We are not about to discuss the 
effects which this violation of ancient 
law has had upon the Roman Catholic 
church and clergy in France. We 
are considering only the facilities it 
has afforded to an ecclesiastical oli- 
garchy for carrying on an animated 
struggle with the sovereign and the 
state. As soon as the bishops had 
decided on their course, their great 
army, an army paid by the state while 
warring against it, was in the field, 
and in position to do the duty assigned 
to it. What a lesson to human pride 
and to the policy which disregards 
justice and principle. No matter, said 
the craft of statesmanship, how the 
ministers of religion shall be changed 
and degraded by an oppressive law— 
no matter how the vices of a servile 
condition, sycophancy, tale-bearing, 
espionage, jealousies, envyings, dis- 
trust, base fears, baser expectations 
and hopes, may demoralize the body 
by whom the people are to be in- 
structed in religious duties and ani- 
mated to discharge them—no matter 
how God may be dishonoured in his 
debased ministers :—so long as they are 
prevented from being troublesome to 
the state, by being held in subjection 
to their bishops, the government will 
care’ for none of those things.” But 
such schemes “return to plague the 
inventor ;” and the very contrivance 
that placed collars around the necks 
of the priests, and put the reins into 
the bishops’ hands, has become perni- 
cious to the power it was designed to 
serve, and has enabled the prelacy to 
use the bonds by which they restrained 









* Les Jesuites et l'Université, p. 233, 
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their dependants, as slips from which, 
at such times as they think meet, they 
can loose them upon their antagonists 
or their prey. 

But we must do Napoleon a justice, 
“ Cesar never did wrong without just 
cause.” If Napoleon confided extra. 
vagant powers to the prelacy, he was 
prudent in selecting the agents by 
whom it was to be exercised. One 
only of the bishops he named is now 
in existence, and that one has refused 
to join in the factious clamour through 
which the university and the state are 
to be overborne. 


** The episcopacy of France is com- 
posed of fifteen archbishops and sixty. 
five bishops. Of the archbishops three 
were named by the restoration; twelve 
owe their title to the government of 
July. Of the sixty-five bishops, seven- 
teen were named by the restoration, 
forty-seven owe their title to the go- 
vernment of July. One only, M. le 
Cardinal de Latour d’ Auvergne, dates 
from the consulate.” 


M. le Cardinal de Latour d’Au- 
vergne, according to M, Genin, is the 
solitary bishop who has opposed him- 
self to the factious movement in 
which, with scarcely an exception, his 
dignified brethren are all engaged. It 
is a curious fact in history, M. de 
Bonald fiercely opposes the govern- 
ment which raised him to the dignity 
of archbishop and cardinal—the only 
remaining bishop of Napoleon’s choicé 
defends it. 

There are few readers, we appre- 
hend, who will need to be apprised 
that the contest with the university 
has not for its object to vindicate edu- 
eation from the control of a monopoly, 
and to make it really free. “ Liberty 
of instruction,* such as it exists in 
Belgium,” is no doubt the cry; “li- 
berty incompatible with the diplomats, 
the brevets of capacity, the certifi- 
cates of morality granted by a mo- 
nopolizing university.” Such is the 
demand; but such a liberty would be 
only a stage in the process of transi- 
tion to a slavery, in which education 
should be so abased, as to be recon- 
cileable with gross superstition. The 
contest between the university and the 
church is, in truth, a contest to deters 
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mine whether the mass of the people 
are to be trained as subjects for the 
state or vassals for Romanism. And 
therefore the church brings its whole 
power to bear upon the point of attack; 
and therefore the state, with such 
force as it can command, resists. 

What education will become, if the 
church succeed, may be inferred from 
the character of those devices which 
are now among the munition and ma- 
chinery of war, disposed and governed 
by the ecclesiastical party. Of these 
M. Genin gives some specimens well 
worthy of attention. If they startle 
us, on the one hand, at the enterprise 
which can hazard such experiments 
on the easiness of human belief, they, 
on the other hand, remind us of that 
fund of credulity in our common na- 
ture, upon which, in all ages, bold and 
crafty men have drawn with advan- 
tage. There never existed a body so 
well acquainted with the weaknesses 
of humanity as the ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome; and the bare fact, 
that they have published and circu- 
lated, in this the nineteenth century, 
narratives which sane men would 
pronounce wholly incredible, is in it- 
self a proof that there are still recipi- 
ents for stories the most absurd and 
irrational. They do not appear to 
advantage in M. Genin’s representa- 
tions of them. They seem indeed 
willing to avail themselves of all op- 
portunities, however unfair, to promote 
their views, and to be content if they 
can advance the interests of their order 
at the cost of abasing religion to the 
level of man’s sensual nature, and of 
perpetuating the worst infirmities of 
the human mind. 

From the many devices to further 
the ends of devotion or superstition 
described by M. Genin, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to his notice of one— 
“the miraculous medal.” It seems 
to be among the most popular of the 
contrivances for materialising and cor- 
rupting religion, and it affords perhaps 
the fairest criterion for judging of the 
designs and character of the party 
who have had recourse to it. 

The “ miraculous medal” was struck 
in honour of the Virgin, and at her 
especial desire, in the year 1832, and 
has since then been circulated through- 
out the world. Within seven years, 
“the historical notice” of the medal 
has passed through eight editions, of 
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which the first seven amounted. to 
more than a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand copies; and translations of it 
have been made into Italian, English, 
Flemish, German, Spanish, Greek,’and 
Chinese. Such was the industry and 
enterprise of those who planned and 
would promote this “devotion.” They 
prepared a book of wonders — they 
sold it at a price which attracted pur- 
chasers, but scarcely remunerated the 
printers ; and they took care to have 
it translated into several languages. 
We cannot spare time to dwell on 
many curious particulars in the notice 
illustrative of the spirit in which these 
material devotions have their origin ; 
but must content ourselves with a 
few extracts serving to show what 
are the virtues by which the “ miracu- 
lous medal” is recommended. 


‘*In the Hotel des Invalides, a soldier 
was in the hospital, spitting blood during 
a period of six months, and at the point 
of death. They offer him the sacrament ; 
he refuses obstinately: ‘I have neither 
robbed nor murdered.’ They press him : 
‘ Listen, my sister; after all, pray leave 
me quiet.’ 

“The rector comes forward; he is 
also repulsed; then a curate. At last 
the sick man becomes furious ; he begins 
to swear and blaspheme. Night falls; 
the death-rattle is already in his throat. 
Then sister Radier conceived a brilliant 
idea : ob gp ey to settle the dying 
man’s bed, she slips the medal between 
the mattrasses. 

** Next day, our patient is asked how 
he feels: ‘ Very well, sister. I have 
had a good night’s rest: it is long since 
Ihadsuch another. But, sister, I want 
to confess. Oh! beg the rector to come 
tome.’ And in his impatience he began 
‘to tell aloud his greatest faults.’ The 
audience, as may be imagined, were 
exceedingly edified. At last the rector 
arrives, the soldier confesses for a whole 
hour—then the sister asks him, ‘ Do you 
know what we did?’ ‘ What was it, 
sister ?? ‘We put a miraculous medal 
of the holy virgin between the. mat- 
trasses.’ ‘Ah! that, then, is the reason 
why I had so good a night, Indeed, I 
felt that there was something the matter, 
I found myself so much changed, and I 
don’t know what hindered me from 
searching the bed; I thought of doin 
so.” They then took out the medal, an 
when he saw it, he kissed it with respect 
and affection, ‘This it is,’ he cried, 

‘which has given me strength to brave 
human respect; it must be placed in my 
button-hole, and I will give youa ribbon 
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to tie it beside my decoration’ (he had 
the cross of the legion of honour.) The 
ribbon he had first offered being a little 
used—‘ Not that one, sister, but this ; 
the blessed Virgin well deserves a new 
ribbon.’ The sister, wishing to treat 
his weakness tenderly, placed the medal 
so that it should not be too conspicuous, 
*Oh! do not hide it, sister,’ he said; 
* put it beside my cross; I will not blush 
to show it.’ 

** Another example, not less conclu- 
sive :— 

“A gentleman of Aleppo having been 
obliged to take a voyage to seek the 
property of his father, who had been 
assassinated, returned home quite de- 
ranged. He insulted every one, blas- 

hemed the holy name of God, the 

lessed Virgin, and the saints. The 
medal was applied, and a Neuvaine begun 
for him. The three first days he ceased 
his maledictions, &c. ; but having mislaid 
his medal, the cure was not perfected. 
They found it again, however, and 
sewed it into his coat. Two days after, 
an abundant perspiration took place, 
which was succeeded by his complete 
recovery. This cure made a great im- 
pression on all minds, as it had been 
so anxiously desired,” —(p. 254.) 

“ Truly,’ observes M. Genin, “this 
is admirable! a man is impious, a blas- 
phemer, an atheist, mad; the medal is 
= to him, his frenzy diminishes, 
and he returns to better sentiments. 
His medal goes astray ; he relapses into 
impiety. It is found again; this time 
it is sewn into his coat, the patient per- 
spires profusely, and, after this trans- 
piration, finds himself a saint. The 
medal cures both moral and physical 
maladies without the participation of 
the patient, even against his will. Say 
now is not this medal an incomparable 
amulet ! 

** But these are the least performances 
of this precious talisman; its power 
serves even to reconcile family discord. 
Hear what is stated by the sister 
Boubat, superior of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity at Chesne. 

‘A young pair, in consequence of 
some variance, quarrelled, and so vio- 
lently, that the husband turned his wife 
out of doors in the middle of the night. 
He then began to throw out of the 
windows every thing belonging to her, 
so frantic was he. A virtuous person, 
who with several others tried, but in 
vain, to calm him, adopted the idea of 

tting the medal into a press he was 

inning to take down. Immediately, 
without the other people present being 
able to imagine why, he quits the press, 
becomes calm, peace is re-established, 
and it has continued uninterrupted until 
now.’ 
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M. Genin’s reflections on these suc. 
cesses are neither irrational nor un- 
just — 


** As the medal,” he observes, “‘ has 
the property of acting infallibly and in- 
dependently of faith, there is, it seems 
to me, a very easy mode of terminating 
the difference between the university 
and the clergy; simply, to place a 
miraculous medal in the chair of each 
professor of the university. A chair 
should serve the purpose as well as a 
press. The cate cured the possessed 
of the devil in China; no doubt it will 
cure the pantheism of the professors of 
philosophy. What do I say? it will 
make each of them an absolute saint, 
and all will return to order, since it is 
certain that the clergy do not wish to 
take the monopoly from the university 
for the purpose, merely, of appropriating 
it to themselves.” 


One miracle more, and we conclude 
our extracts :— 


‘* In the year 1835, Marie Labassiere, 
aided by her lover, assassinated her 
husband; and constrained her son, a 
boy of fourteen years old, to steep his 
hands in his father’s blood, assigning as 
a reason for the enormity, that to pro- 
tect herself against the danger of being 
denounced by the lad, she wished to 
have him as an accomplice. The Court 
of Assizes of Limoges condemned Marie 
Labassiere and Pierre G—— to the, 
poe of death, and the boy, as 
aving acted without discretion (sans 
discernement) to be confined in a house 
of correction until his majority. There 
was an appeal to the Court of Cassa- 
tion. In the interval between the sen- 
tence and the appeal, M. Laforest, a 
merchant, who recites the affair himself, 
took the miraculous medal from his own 
neck, and passed it round the neck of 
Marie Labassiere. The ‘ Historical 
Notice’ proceeds:—At last the judg- 
ment of the Court of Cassation is given. 
The process for these two great offen- 
ders was one—their crime the same— 
the same their condemnation. Marvel- 
lous effect of the merciful powers of 
Marie! The sentence on Pierre G—— 
is confirmed—the sentence on the boy is 
confirmed—that on Marie Labassiere is 
annulled! The first underwent the 
sentence of death, while the woman- 
murderess of her husband—and, still 
more, guilty in a manner of parricide in 
the crime of her son, whom she rep. 
dered an accomplice in his father’s assas- 
sination—is remitted by the Court of 
Cassation to the assizes of Gueret 
(Greuse), where she is released from 
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the sentence of death, and condemned 
only to perpetual imprisonment. This 
she undergoes in the Maison Centrale of 
Limoges, where she leads a life void of 
reproach, penetrated with the liveliest 
gratitude towards the divine Mary, 
whom she regards as her deliverer, and 
ready to lose pate thing rather than 
separate from her dear medal, in which 
she finds her sweetest consolation.” 


We offer no comment on this exe- 
erable fiction, unable to find in lan- 
guage any terms which could describe 
the sensations with which we read it, 
or which could visit, with due condem- 
nation, the guilt of parties capable of 
so disfiguring and debasing the system 
they misname religion. We may affirm, 
in sober sadness, that the enormities of 
the worst of pagan times are outdone 
by this miraculous medal, and by the 
abominable legends in which its virtues 
are recorded. And it is into the hands 
of the authors of these sacrilegious 
practices national education in France 
will fall, if they can succeed in wrest- 
ing it from the government and the 
university. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the subtle agency of the Jesuits is dis- 
cernible in this controversy on educa- 
tion, and in the dispositions by which 
the ecclesiastical party in France has 
been enabled to sustain itself against 
the power of the state, as well as, it 


“may be said, the force of reason. To 


the invention of this enterprising order 
may be ascribed the devotions, the as- 
sociations, the legends, which have 
been so favourably received by masses 
in whom the appetite for wonder and 
excitement is stronger than the love of 
truth. To their contrivance, in all 
probability, it is owing, that the clergy 
of France are placed so wholly at the 
mercy of their bishops. It will be 
remembered that Le Tellier in the 
days of Louis XJ V.'proposed a scheme 
to render the officiating clergy remo- 
vable, and that he was discomtited only 
by the monarch’s sagacity and determi- 
nation. The policy is subtle enough 
to merit the praise of being ascribed 
to the order in which that astute casuist 
and courtier had high name and influ- 
ence, and the order is too tenacious of 
the purposes it has once adopted, to 
lose sight of a i recommended by 
the approval of its wisest members, or 
to omit any favourable opportunity of 
reducing it to practice. We see the 
Vor, XXITI—No, 138, 


result. It is now known that Jesuit. 
ism ‘has-been active in France, under 
various forms, but labouring for one 
end, through a period in which it was 
apparently extinct, as well as in days 
when its existence and activities were, 
although not legalized, connived at. 
It is now known, that during the atro- 
cities and horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, Jesuits, under the name of 
Companies of the Son, gave a direction 
and a character to many an insurrec- 
tionary movement; that afterwards, 
as Paccanarists, Redemptorists, Soda- 
lities of the Sacred Heart, Jesuitism 
sustained itself in defiance of the spirit 
of the times, and in spite of severe 
laws enacted for its destruction ; it is 
now known, that when the order was 
formally restored and re-established, 
the pope merely expressed his acknow- 
Jedgment of a body already numerous 
and powerful ; and it is therefore easily 
apprehensible that while Jestiits ex- 
erted themselves contrary to law for 
the promotion of objects which they 
must ever have at heart, they were 
not negligent in endeavouring to bring 
to pass the state of things by which 
France is now disquieted—where the 
whole body of the clergy has been con- 
verted into a regular order, each dio- 
cese or province having its provincial 
in the bishop, and the whole, no doubt, 
through the operation of the bishop’s 
oath, looking up to the pope, as regu- 
lars look submissively to their general, 
ready to receive his commands with 
the submissiveness which regards his 
authority as absolute, and to execute 
them, whatever they may be, witha 
most prompt and unquestioning obe- 
dience. Thus has the genius and en- 
terprise of Napoleon been governed 
for the interests of the papal court. 
Wherever the rights of the inferior 
clergy are protected, the state will 
have a support in the church—where 
it extends protection, it will be re- 
warded by allegiance, public opinion 
will be influenced in its favour, and 
unless where an evil course of go 
vernment causes disaffection, foreign 
powers, whether spiritual or temporal, 
will not lightly enter into collision 
with it, But where the rights of forty, 
thousand priests are made dependent 
on the will of eighty bishops, the state 
transfers allegiance where it has trans- 
ferred protection ; and unless it binds 
the episcopacy to its own interests, it’ 
3 Be 
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embodies and subsidizes a great moral 
ay which may be wielded to its 
njury. The spirit of the empire and 
the power of the emperor could keep 
Rome in check. As soon as the Re- 
storation was effected, the French go- 
vernment should either have taken the 
priests of the second order under the 

rotection of the laws, or if it left 
hem still helplessly dependent on their 
ecclesiastical superiors, should have 
prohibited that oath in which Roman 
Catholic bishops swear a feudal obe- 
Wience to the pope. The government 
adopted neither policy: it suffered the 
pope to number the French bishops 
among his feudal barons ; it suffered 
the bishops to retain the whole body of 
the priesthood as their feudal or mili- 
tary retainers; it thus left the eccle- 
siastical order in France in a state of 
dependence upon the court of Rome ; 
and now that the papal policy has be- 
come conspicuously adverse to the 
policy of France, the French govern- 
ment, as might have been anticipated, 
finds the Roman Catholic prelacy and 
priesthood in opposition to its most 
cherished and best-concerted purposes 
and projects. 

It is difficult for one accustomed to 
Feflection to read of the struggle be- 
tween the church and state in France, 
or (perhaps it might be more properly 
said) between the Ultramontane and 
the Gallican principles in the church 
of the majority in that country, with- 
out remembering the condition of Ire- 
land. Here, as in France, Romanism 
Was very modest and moderate while 
it was held in check; and here, as in 
France, its ambitious purposes develope 
and display themselves in the same 
proportion as power and opportunity 
were given to avow them with a hope 
of success. Here, as in France, Ro- 
manism has turned to account the 
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passion for wonder by which ignorance 
is excited ; and by lying legends, spus 
rious miracles, and fantastic devotions, 
has strengthened its empire over the 
less educated masses of the people, 
Here, as in France, Romanism has 
laboured perseveringly and with cha. 
racteristic craft to stamp her own 
character on the education of. the 
country. Here, as in France, the 
priesthood have been regimented b 
a violation of that canonical law which 
respected and assured to them their 
rights as ministers in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. Here, as in France, 
the Roman Catholic bishops, and the 
clergy at their mercy and their com- 
mand, have engaged in opposition to 
the British government, and contem- 
plated a measure which would have 
proved the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. And here, (we cannot continue 
to say as in France,) they benefit by 
their daring and aggression—compel 
favours from the government by fiercely 
opposing it, and having won their way 
to power by lowliness, are striving, 
not unsuccesfully, to maintain their 
acquisitions by a demeanour haughty, 
if not menacing, and to convert the 
authority they have achieved into a 
permanent and unlimited despotism. 

That the parish priests of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland are equally with 
their brethren in France dependent 
upon “the will or caprice of their 
bishops, is too well known to require 
or admit of elaborate proof. The 
cases of Mr. Morrisy, Dr. Mulhol- 
land, the Right Rev. Dr. O’Finan and 
his vicar-general, have furnished ex- 
amples, that, neither from the sove- 
reign’s courts here in Ireland, nor from 
the papal courts at Rome, can either 
priest or bishop find protection against 
the tyranny of an ecclesiastical supe- 
rior.* 


* The Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, in his learned and valuable work, ‘‘ The Laws of the 

Papacy,” has cited, from evidence given in a court of justice by Dr. M‘Hale, a 

sage well worthy of attention. We give it with an introductory paragraph, in 
which the eloquent author renders its purport intelligible :— 


** But the principle is still more remarkable in the case of Dr. O’Finan, R. C. 
bishop of Killala, who ventured to have recourse to the laws of his country to pro- 
tect his character from an infamous libel. He had appointed a vicar-general, as it 
appears by the trial for the libel, which took place March 13, 1837, at the assizes 
at Sligo; and this vicar-general was very obnoxious to Dr. M‘Hale. By some sort 
of intrigue, of which we can easily surmise the author, a mandate was obtained 
from Rome, to order the dismissal of this vicar-general. The evidence of Dr. 
M‘Hale of the authority exercised by Rome in this instance may convey some idew 
of the power of that tyrannical despotism. He states as follows :— 
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That Irish Romanism, if not equally 
prolific with its continental allies in 
originating *‘ devotions,” is very ready 
to adopt and make them its own, is 
not a matter of doubt or question. 
The religious orders, leaders of armies 
for the church militant, are welcomed 
here; the lay confraternities into which, 
as into manageable sections or batta- 
lions, a people is conveniently divided, 
are fashioned and equipped amongst 
us; and those superstitions or devo- 
tional practices by which religion is 
materialised, are no sooner sanctioned 
by usage in foreign churches than they 
are introduced and honoured in the 
Roman Catholic congregations of Ire- 
land. Take a single example, that of 
the devotion in which a long disputed 
tenet seems to be now set forth as an 
article of faith—the devotion to Mary 
conceived without sin. It is net waste 
of time to quote from the Catholic 
Directory an account of this devotion, 
and a notice of the favour bestowed 
on it by our countrymen. 


r An association of prayers in honour 
of the immaculate heart of the most holy 
Virgin Mary, to obtain, by its merits, 
the conversion of sinners, is established 
in the parochial church of Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, at Paris. All Catholics 
of every age, sex, and condition, are in- 
vited to enter into this association, and 
recommended to bring to it a zeal for 
the glory of God, the salvation of their 
brethren, and a holy desire to imitate, 
each according to his or her state of life, 
those virtues of which Mary has given 
us such admirable examples. To parti- 
cipate in the spiritual advantages apper- 
taining to the association, members are 
required to give in their proper and 
their Christian names for enrolment in 
the register of the association; after 
which they get a ticket of admission, 
subscribed by the director. Each asso- 
ciate to receive on admission, and to 
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wear, with respect and devotion, the in- 
dulgenced medal, called, of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and known under the 
name of the miraculous medal. He is to 
recite, from time to time, the prayer en- 
graved upon it, viz.: ‘O Mary! con- 
ceived without sin, pray for us who have 
recourse to thee!’ The associates will 
make it a practice of offering, every 
morning, to the sacred heart of Mary 
all the good works, prayers, alms, acts 
of piety, mortifications, and penances, 
which they shall perform in the course 
of the day, with the intention of uniting 
them to the merits of the sacred heart of 
Mary, to the homages which it renders 
without ceasing to the Divinity, and of 
adoring with it the most holy Trinity, 
the divine heart of Jesus, and of im- 
ploring, by His infinite mercy, grace 
and the conversion of sinners.’ 


That the association is acceptable to 
Roman Catholics in Ireland is abun- 
dantly manifest— 


‘It is most gratifying to announce 
that, although scarcely twelve months 
since it has been introduced into Ireland, 
it has already been established in the 
Abbey of Mount Mellery, near Cappo- 
quin ; Church of the Conception, Marl- 
borough-street ; St. Andrew’s, West- 
land-row; St. Audoen’s, Bridge-street ; 
8S. Mary and Peter's, Rathmines; and 
St. Francis, Merchants’-quay. In all 
the Convents of the Sisters of Charity — 
of Loretto: Presentation, George’s- 
hill; Carmelites, Warrenmount; &t. 
Jovegh Ranelagh; Firhouse, Churches 
of Waterford; Castletownroach, Dun- 
gannon, Derry, &c. 

‘“* With the approbation of the bishop 
of the diocese, S applying to the com- 
he of the Directory, any person will 

e directed to the Rev. Subdirector, who 
has the letters of aggregation specially 
sent to Ireland by the Rev. Mr. Desge- 
nettes,” 


The devotions of Romanism pro- 


**¢Ts it the course of Rome to send an absolute mandate, and dismiss an indi~ 
vidual without having heard him in his defence ?— Rome appears to have done so in 


the present instance. 


*«* But then would it not startle you a little if the court of Rome condemned a 
rson without an investigation into the truth or falsehood of the charges against 
im, and can that be the course of proceeding at Rome ?—VerY orrer—(a great 


sensation in the court). 


“«* Why, Dr. M*‘Hale, is there a secret tribunal such as the inquisition at Rome, 
that would condemn a man unheard in his defence ?—Jt has been done, I conceive, in 


the present instance. 


***So then the court of Rome issues mandates without having heard the party 
in their defence—that doctrine surprises me not a little?—Tue Fact 18 80, HOWs 


eVeER—(a murmur of disapprobation pervaded the eourt and jury). 
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duce effects such as may be considered formed, legendary historians are. The 
peculiar to the system. They are the following passage from the Catholic 
schools in which if saints are not Directory,* p. 296, is very instructive : 








* The Directory is not very complimentary in its notice of “the English in 
Italy :” ‘‘It is said there are fifty thousand English in Rome; which include Bri- 
tons, Welsh, and colonists. ‘Their general demeanour throughout the holy week 
was anything but decorous or respectful; frequently frivolous; in some instances 
insolent, in others absolutely disgraceful—laughing, talking, sneering, screaming, 
running as if in a theatre, and forcing their way to obtain convenient places. As 
for the unfortunate Swiss Guards, they were set at defiance; and it is astonishing 
the patience of this fine troop of young men, who seemed petrified at the cool im- 
pudence and laughable pretensions of some bustling cheesemonger, gentleman- 
farmer, or half-pay John Bull, struggling for a first place in the Sistine, or St. 
Peter’s. At the door of the Canon's Chapel, in St. Peter’s, the following scene 
occurred :—A tall old Englishman, with two ladies, forced their way through hun. 
dreds, when at length the crowd was so dense that it seemed impossible to go fur- 
ther. A priest was standing before him, when, with the most deliberate audacity, 
he so moved his shoulder sideway, as to throw this gentleman completely out of 
his position. The ecclesiastic turned round and asked what he meant. He clenched 
his fist, put his tongue out of his mouth, and made such grimaces as to excite the 
disgust and laughter of those who witnessed this painful scene. Another English- 
man remonstrated, saying, ‘ You are acting a most improper part.’ ‘Oh, G— d— 
the vulgar priest ; he should not be there in the way of gentlemen and ladies,’ said 
this English bear. The event proved who was the Christian and the gentleman. 
Instead of calling the police, and punishing this barbarian Englishman, the Roman 
priest calmly took out his snuff-box, and, with subdued anger in his eye, gracefully 
offered it to the delinquent. The effect was thrilling. It caused the Englishman 
to blush with deep shame, and drew from every surrounding lady and gentleman, 
native and foreigner, a ‘viva’ for the priest. The Englishman offered his box and 
his hand, and elke forgiveness. ‘By G—,’ he exclaimed, ‘that has taught me a 
lesson of Christian charity I shall never forget.’ I have seen two other English 
ladies in the Pauline chapel, in the presence of the blessed sacrament, laughing so 
loud as to disturb the crowds that knelt in silent worship. ‘They were seated, and 
behaved with such scandalous indecorum, that I went very quietly and told them 
unless they left the chapel I would hand them over to the police. They thanked 
me very coolly, and walked out. Those are only two out of hundreds of similar 
instances which have excited the just contempt of foreigners for the English on the 
Continent. They are tolerated nuisances in society, merely because they spend 
more money than other strangers. There are, of course, many exceptions to this 
general rule.” 

There are some notices of papal politics in the Directory, but we can afford space 
for but few extracts :—‘* The frequent succession of sittings of the congregation 
of cardinals, gives rise to the belief that important foreign affairs are in agitation. 
Russia and Spain are hinted at as the probable quarters of interest to the con- 
gregation.” 

he state of Switzerland is thus described :—* Catholic Switzerland is very un- 
fortunate ; the evils she endures are incalculable, and are not sufficiently known in 
Europe. Eloquent voices have, indeed, revealed a portion of her grief, and the 
Holy See, that watches unceasingly over the Catholicity of the world, has interested 
every Christian soul in favour of this afflicted country. The magistrates of the 
canton of Schwytz, justly alarmed at the demolitions which heresy and unbelief 
have already wrought in other cantons, and startled at the approach of this devas- 
tating torrent, which threatens the most removed countries ; those virgin lands, in 
which attachment to religion and simplicity of manners have never ceased to flou- 
rish—as the venerable Bishop of Coire expressed it—the magistrates of Schwytz 
think that to oppose a bank to this torrent, one of the most efficacious means would 
be to propagate instruction, for it is ignorance that makes broad the way of error. 
At Schwytz, itself, it is proposed-to erect a college in which youth may receive 
solid education ; form itself for the pursuit of science and the Belles Lettres, 
fortifying itself at the same time in virtue, and in the practice of religious duties.” 

His Holiness approves the design, which we are informed the order of the Jesuits 
shall carry out into execution. The choice has been well made. Appeals are to 
be made to various countries for pecuniary assistance :—‘ Pressing appeals, ad- 
dressed to the faithful,of all countries, cannot be misunderstood. Belgium, we are 
certain, will respond. . . All Catholic countries are, so to speak, stipendiaries 
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“ The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostkha, 


S.J. Patron of Novices. From the Italian. 
By a member of the Ursuline Commu- 
nity, Blackrock, Cork. London: 12mo, 
1842. 

“This is an interesting work, pre- 
senting the life of a sweet saint, indeed. 
It is elegantly printed, contains eleven 
chapters, forming 160 pages, with a va- 
riety of novenas, litanies, and prayers 
in honour of the saint. The following 
are the remarkable epochs in the life of 
St. Stanislaus : 

©], He was born 28th October, 1550. 
2. About the 18th December, 1566, he 
fell sick, was communicated by angels, 
and honoured with a visit from the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 3. He received 
the holy habit of the Society on the 28th 
October, 1567. 4. He died of love for 
Jesus and Mary, on the morning of the 
]5th August, 1568, 5. The same year 
St. Aloysius was born, who had the hap- 
piness of imitating the virtues of Sta- 
nislaus, and was canonized with him on 
the same day, by Benedict XIIIL., in 
1726.” 


‘He died of love for Jesus and 
Mary!’ What amiable naiveéé in the 


expression ! | 
Such is the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land—arrayed apparently against the 


State, in its determination to effect, if 
possible, a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, which would be equivalent to 
a dismemberment of the British em- 
pire—arrayed against its own people 
in the superstitions and the idolatrous 
ractices by which it would keep them 
in mental bondage. Such is the Ro- 
manism of Ireland; and it is this 
Romanism, antagonist of the State, 
oppressor of the people, which has 
prevailed in a conflict with a religion 
of a wholly different character, and 
has seen its main principle adopted as 
the law of National Education. 

And here, we are bound to confess, 
not certainly without some feeling of 
mortification, that the principle of 


of each other. 


strength which has so long failed her. 
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education upheld by the state in France 
is incomparably superior to that which 
has been visited upon Ireland. In 
French schools, peculiar religious in- 
struction must be given apart, and that 
general religious instruction, which 
ought be given, wherever young per- 
sons are educated, must be imparted 
with much discretion. There is 
at once a protection against prosely- 
tism, there is a reverence for religion, 
and there is no disparagement of holy 
scripture. In the Irish system, there 
is permission to give peculiar religious 
instruction to all children who can be 
induced to accept it, or else there is a 
prohibition in force against any reli- 
gious instruction. In the Irish system, 
the Bible is either excluded from the 
schools of National Education, or is 
admitted into them on the ground that 
it is a book of the same description as 
the Catechism of Dr. Reilly, or the 
Psalter of Bonaventure,or the Theology 
of Bailly or Dens—that is to say, in 
the Irish system the Bible is either 
disparaged or prohibited. The govern- 
ment of France were perfectly con- 
sistent in framing a system of education 
which respected equally the peculiari- 
ties of various religious communions, 
because these communions were equally 
indebted to the state for protection 
and endowment. In Ireland there is 
an Established Church, whose rights 
the state is bound to guard; there is 
an erroneous religion which, it is 
matter of necessary inference, the state 
should, by all fair and just means, dis- 
countenance and weaken; and yet in 
Ireland, the state, not contented with 
being neutral between the two religious 
systems, actually proscribes the prin- 
ciple of that which it regards as true, 
and elevates the principle of the false 
worship into a most pernicious autho- 
rity. 

This great and alarming evil has 


To propagate instruction in Switzerland, enervated by error, is to 
lead her back into the way of religious unity, wherein she ma 
The College of Schwytz will be the centre 


recover that 


from which the light may spread insensibly over all the Helvetic cantons. 


The government of Schwytz, in concert with the Bishop of Coire, has resolved to 
call the company of Jesus to the direction of the new establishment, which resolution 
has received the entire approval of the Sovereign Pontiff. The generous initiation 
of the Common Father of the Faithful traces to us our duty in this matter. The 
Catholics of Belgium will understand such duty and fulfil it.’ 

Ireland, we take it for granted, will not be backward to contribute. It appears 
to have subscribed to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith within the last 
year more than seven thousand pounds. 
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grown gradually during the controver- 
sies in which the National Board have 
been engaged. Thus it fares wherever 
there is a departure from rectitude, or 
from the plain course of duty. The 
National Board were authorised to 
age with a Jaw previously existing, 
which enforced the reading of scripture 
in all schools, and by all pupils. In- 
stead of contenting themselves with 
the power given to them, they stretched 
it to the extravagance of passing a law 
which prohibited the seating of scrip- 
ture in any school by any pupil, during 
those hours in which they exercised 
authority, the hours of united in- 
struction. Such an irregularity was 
too offensive to endure: it has been 
su by the vicious rule which 
now lets in all the evils of proselytism, 
and seeks favour for itself with Roman- 
ism by pretending to abase the holy 
scriptures to a level with her standards 
of instruction. 

This evil system, with its vicious 
rules, the state (we hope ignorantly) 
defends—the Church in Ireland, be- 
cause it is not ignorant of the evil, 
withstands. But the Church has not 

et done full justice to its cause, nor 

it succeeded in exposing the prin- 
cipal vices in the system it would 
improve. This service it ought to 
render to itself and to the state: the 
mode of rendering it is obvious. If 
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remonstrances with the Ministers of 
the Crown prove ineffectual, petitions 
should be presented to her Majesty, 
our gracious Queen, and to both 
Houses of Parliament, setting forth 
the grievances affecting the cause of 
religious education in Ireland—de- 
claring the irregularities and excesses 
into which the National Board have 
suffered themselves to be betrayed— 
demanding that their rule respecting 
scripture shall be rendered conform- 
able to the instructions given in Lord 
Stanley’s well-remembered letter ; that 
the rule respecting peculiar religious 
instruction be reformed into a shape 
in which it shall cease to countenance 
insidious attempts at proselytism. Let 
petitions of this description be sub. 
scribed by the Protestants of Ireland, 
faithfully advocated in the senate, and 
the question of National Education 
must become, what it is not now, 
understood. The consequences will 
be beneficial—the moderation as well 
as integrity of dissentients from the 
National System will become known, 
widely known ; and we do not think it 
possible to believe that such knowledge 
shall not dispose and incite virtuous 
and powerful men to effect salutary 
reforms in that system of education 
which the state endows, or to support 
liberally a system in which no impor- 
tant reform is needed. 


Ill. 


ABD-ER-RAHMAN I. 


BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D, 


Sratw was conquered by the Mogreb- 
bins, or western Arabs, of whom there 
were few who had more than emerged 
from barbarism, and none imbued with 
those refined tastes which, under the 
patronage of the Ommiade Khaliphs 
were developed in the court of Da- 
mascus. A revolution, which changed 
the entire policy of the Saracenic em- 
pire, trans ek the semper and spi- 
ritual supremacy from the Ommiades 
to the Abassides, and drove the former 
to found a new kingdom in the re- 
motest corner of the extensive domi- 
hions which had once owned their 
sway. It is not the least singular of 
the anomalies in Mohammedan history, 


that the pious Ali, the son and nephew 
of the Prophet, was dethroned by the 
violent fanatical party, the ultra pu- 
ritans of Islam, to make room for 
Moawiyah, whose father had been the 
most strenuous supporter of idolatry, 
and who was himself remarkable for 
any thing rather than religious zeal ; 
but Moawiyah was an accomplished 
hypocrite, and was ready to compl 

with those outward forms whieh 
in every age are more valued by 
the vulgar than sound principle, 
and few khaliphs were more popular 
with the Mohammedan hierarchy. 
His descendants inherited his latitudi- 
narian laxity of faith and morals, 
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without his hypocrisy. The descen- 
dants of Abbas, the uncle of Moham- 
med, raised their hereditary black 
standard, and by the aid of a new 
burst of fanaticism procured the kha- 
liphate for their family. So far as 
the imperfect records enable us to de- 
termine, the Abassides seem at first to 
have pretended an intention of reviving 
the legitimate claims of the house of 
Ali; but they soon abandoned the 
sacred green for their own sable cog- 
nizance, and showed as little mercy to 
its supporters as to those who defended 
the white banner of the Ommiades. 

It is recorded that the first great 
leader of the Abassides, As-Saffah, 
never pardoned but one enemy, and 
that was a blind sheikh who had served 
both in the armies of the Ommiades 
and the Fatimites; he asked this va- 
cillating chief how it happened that he 
had served under the white and green 
standards, without ever having tried 
the black: to which the sheikh replied, 
that being a blind man, he was no 
judge of colours! 

When As-Saffah had proclaimed 
his intention of exterminating the 
entire family of the Ommiades, had 
murdered its principal members, and 
set a price on the head of the rest, 
Abd-er-Rahman, having received 
timely warning of his danger, fled to 
a village on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, near which was a thick forest, 
where he hoped to conceal himself, 
his brother, and his son, until an op- 
portunity should offer for his escaping 
into Africa. The circumstances which 
drove him from this retreat are nar- 
rated by himself with an affecting 
simplicity well worthy of the royal 
author :— 


“As Iwas on a certain day sitting 
under cover of my tent, to shelter my- 
self from the rain, which fell heavily, 
and watching my eldest son Suleiman, 
then about four years old, who was 
playing in front of it, I saw him sud- 
denly enter the door, crying violently; 
and soon after he ran to me and clung 
to my bosom for protection. Not know- 
ing what he meant, I pushed him away; 
but the child clung still more to me, as 
one seized with violent fear, and began 
uttering such exclamations as children 
are wont to utter when they are fright- 





* The Euphrates, 
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ened. I then left the tent, that I might 
see what had caused his fear; when lof 
I saw the whole village in confusion, 
and the inhabitants running to and fro 
in great consternation. I went a little 
farther and saw the black banner of thé 
Abassides fluttering in the wind, At 
this sight a younger brother of mine, 
who had also rushed out of the tent, 
and was with me at the time, began to 
fly at the top of his speed, saying— 
‘Away! away with thee, O brother, 
for yonder black banners are the bane 
ners of the sons of Abbas!’ Hearing 
this, I hastily grasped some dinars 
which I had just at hand, and fled pres 
cipitately out of the village, with my 
child and my younger brother, taking 
care to apprise my sisters of my des 
parture, and of the road we intended te 
take. I desired them to join us at a 
certain spot which I named, together 
with my freedman Bedr, who was the 
bearer of my message. In this manner 
we escaped from our pursuers, and 
halted at a spot some distance from the 
village. Scarcely had we left our tent 
when it was surrounded by a body of 
cavalry, who serupulously searched 
every corner of it; bat finding no one 
inside it, they soon left the village. In 
the mean time Bedr joined us, bringin 
with him a man well acquainted wit 
the course of the Forat« and its banks, 
to act as our guide, whom I direéted to 
purchase for us horses and the articles 
requisite for our journey. It happened, 
however, that this man was 4 spy of 
our enemies, who wished only to entra) 
us; for scarcely had we been a few mir 
nutes under his guidance when we again 
saw the horsemen in full pursuit of us, 
We then used our greatest speed, and 
God permitted that we should reach 
before them the banks of the Forat, 
into which we threw ourselyes,—the 
horsemen arriving almost immediately 
after. When our pursuers saw this, 
they began to ery out to us, ‘ Return 
hither—no harm shall be done unto you.’ 
But I, without listening to their treach- 
erous words, dashed into the midst of 
the current, and my companions did the 
same. I, being an excellent swimmer, 
took charge of my son, whilst my ser- 
vant Bedr helped my younger brother. 
When in the middle of the stream, my 
brother felt his strength fail him, one 
he was seized with the fear of dea 
Seeing his danger, I returned to him to 
give him courage, and induce him to 
exert himself; but, as I approached, I 
saw him make for the bank, no doubt 
deceived by the treacherous words of 
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our enemies, and believing that his life 
would be spared. I then cried out to 
him, ‘O brother, come to me—come to 
me!’ But he would not listen to my 
advice ; for the promise that his life 
would be spared, and the fear of being 
drowned, made him hasten to the shore. 
I, however, succeeded in crossing the 
Forat. One of my pursuers seemed at 
one time inclined to leap into the river 
and swim across after me; but his com- 
rades dissuaded him from the under- 
taking, and he left me alone. No sooner 
had I set my foot on shore, than I be- 
gan to look about for my brother, 
whom I sawin the hands of the sol- 
diers, and whom I expected every mo- 
ment to see put to death. I was not 
mistaken; for the traitors, having 
dragged their victim to a spot not far 
from the river, beheaded him imme- 
diately, and leaving the trunk on the 
spot, marched triumphantly away with 

e head. My brother was then thirteen 
years old.” 


Though the sight of this catastrophe 
filled Abd-er-Rahman with horror, 
and made him haste to seek a place of 
concealment for himself and his son, 
he states that he did not lose sight of 
the river until he had composed an 
extempore elegy on his murdered 
brother. To the latest years of his 
life, indeed, Abd-er-Rahman was more 

roud of his facility as an improvisatore 
in producing occasional verses, than 
of the powerful monarchy which he 
founded in western Europe. His 
elegy on the murder of his brother is 
far from being the best of his compo- 
sitions, but it deserves some interest 
from the circumstances under which 
it was produced :— 


O brother! dear brother! I would that 
the wave 

Of the dark rolling Forat had found 
thee a grave. 

I would thou hadst sunk neath its bil- 
lows to rest 

As a child sinks to sleep on its mother’s 
soft breast. 
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The limbs that I lov’d would have never 
been torn, 

The head that I kiss’d never lifted in 
scorn; 

The form I ador’d still unbroken and 
whole, 

Would yet have remain’d a fair type of 
thy soul. 


Fair spirit ascend, where the Prophet 
on high 

To — is opening the gates of the 
sky; 

And there midst the joys Allah yields 
to the blest, 

Dear young bird of paradise stablish 
thy nest.* 


Abd-er-Rahman safely effected his 
escape into Eastern Africa, whither 
he had been preceded by his sisters, 
and other Ommiade fugitives. They 
hoped to obtain protection from Ebn 
Habib, the governor of that province, 
who had been under great obligations 
to the fallen dynasty, but he had been 
won over to the Abassides by the 
agency of a Jewish astrologer, whose 
fame was spread throughout the east 
as an accurate interpreter of fate. As 
a proof of his skill the credulous his- 
torians relate, that he predicted to 
Ebn Habib the future greatness of 
Abd-er-Rahman in a prophecy of ra- 
ther a singular character. He came 
privately to the governor, and inform- 
ed him that the Bath-kolt had direct- 
ed him to two curls of hair, which he 
produced, and had revealed their im- 
port in mystic verse. -The verses, it 
must be remarked, are as bad as any 
ever ascribed to the Delphic Pythoness, 
and are characterized by an admix- 
ture of Hebraisms with Arabic forms, 
which it is impossible to indicate in a 
translation. The following, however, 
is a tolerable representation of their 
import :— 

The head where curls like these are 
found 
By fate is destin’d to be crown’d. 


*In this line the poet alludes to an orthodox tradition, thus related by Ebn 
Masad, “‘ Verily I asked the phophet the meaning of the revelation respecting 


those slain at Ohod (Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 85); and he said, ‘ The souls of mar- 
tyrs are in the crops of green birds, and they have chandeliers suspended from 

od’s imperial throne, in place of nests, and they feed in every part of paradise 
they like, after which they take asylum in the chandeliers, when their Cherisher 
turns his face to them and says, ‘ Do you wish for any thing?’ They ear * What 
can we wish for, when we feed and nestle in any part of paradise we like ?’”— 
MescuarT av Masasrn, vol. ii. p. 237. : 

t “‘ The daughter of the voice,” originally the Jewish name for the echo ; in later 
days it signified the whispered information conveyed by the Divine Spirit, after the 
light of prophecy had been extinguished by the destruction of the first temple, 
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A Koreish prince of Merwan’s line 
Unconscious wears the spell and sign ; 
O’er Andaltis * shall spread his reign, 
Unnumber’d conquests shall he gain ; 
The Merciful ¢ shall own his name, 
And distant ages sound his fame; 

His children’s children long shall hold 
The surest ward o’er Islam's fold. 


Soon after this prediction Abd-er- 
Rahman, having been recognised by 
one of the officers, was brought into 
the governor’s presence, who, per- 
ceiving the two locks of hair on his 
head, sent for the astrologer, and said 
to him :— 

“ By thy life! this is the very youth 
mentioned in thy prophecy: he must 
die.” 

The Jew replied :— 

“Tt is vain to war with destiny: if 
thou kill him, he is not the person 
intended: if, on the contrary, thou 
spare his life, he must conquer and 
reign.” 

Ebn Habib dismissed his prisoner. 
He soon, however, repented his cle- 
mency, and gave orders that he should 
again be seized, but Abd-er-Rahman, 
having received an intimation of his 
danger from the friendly astrologer, 
made his escape from the province. 

The fugitive found a temporary 
shelter among the wild Berber tribes 
of Mount Atlas, and found an oppor- 
tunity of opening a communication 
with the friends of his family in Spain. 
Large rewards were offered for his 
head by the khaliph’s governors, but 
the Berbers faithfully adhered to the 
laws of hospitality ;[ and when he 
prepared to assert the rights of his 
family in Spain, levied an army of 
their bravest youths to support his 
cause. 

A body of Syrian Arabs had been 
sent to complete the conquest of 
Spain, a little before the revolution 
which gave the khaliphate to the 
Abassides ; they had been accustomed 
to boast of the Ommiades as their 
brethren and countrymen, and on this 
plea to claim supremacy over the other 
Arabs. The change of dynasty was 
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of course destructive of their supposed 
ascendancy, so that pride combined 
with their old feelings of loyalty in 
deciding them to support the attempt 
of Abd-er-Rahman. It was also for- 
tunate for the invader that the pro- 
vincial governor had but recently 
come to Spain, and through sheer 
ignorance had adopted a course of 
impolicy which set the several Arab 
tribes in arms against each other. 
But though these jealousies procured 
Abd-er-Rahman abundance of recruits, 
he found that they were men full of 
captiousness and suspicion, ready to 
change sides under the most capricious 
pretexts. 

At the decisive battle of Cordova, 
a slight circumstance had nearly led to 
the dispersion of Abd-er-Rahman’s 
army, before the fight commenced. 
As he rode down the lines on a noble 
Arab steed, several of the soldiers 
murmured, that he had already taken 
care of his own safety, by providing 
so swift an animal for flight. This 
absurd suspicion flew like wildfire 
through the ranks; fortunately, it 
reached the ears of Abd-er-Rahman, 
who, without directly noticing it, at 
once rode up to a chief, who was 
mounted on a slow-paced mule, and 
proposed an exchange, under the pre- 
tence, that he was unable to manage 
the high-spirited creature which 
rode. This stroke of policy had the 
desired effect. His soldiers suddenly 
raised an enthusiastic shout of ap- 
plause, and broke the ranks of the 
Abassides at the very first charge. 
Abd-er-Rahman’s exertions to prevent 
the slaughter of the vanquished, was 
of more advantage to jim than the 
victory. The relatives of those whose 
lives he had spared, declared to Yaésaf, 
the Abasside governor, that they 
would follow him no longer; and 
Yaséf himself, whose family had been 
protected from insult by the generous 
victor, consented to open negocia- 
tions. 

No sooner was Abd-er-Rahman 
firmly seated on the throne of Cor- 
dova, than he despatched emissaries to 


* Andalus is the name invariably given by the Arabs to the Spanish peninsula. 


+ The name Abd-er-Rahman signifies, ‘‘ The Servant of the 
“Shepherds of the folds of Islam,” 


Khaliphs of Cordova. 


erciful.” 


was a title frequently assumed by the 


§One account says that some Berbers agreed to betray the fugitive, and were 
put to death by their countrymen when the plot was discovered. 
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the principal Mohammedan countries, 
to invite the surviving members and 
partizans of the Ommiade family, to 
seek an asylum in Spain, from the 
persecutions of the house of Abbas. 
Nearly all who had been conspicuous 
for science, literature, and refinement 
in the court of Damascus hasted to 
obey this summons. The first of the 
Abassides were gloomy fanatics, who 
proscribed, in the sourest spirit of 
sectarianism, all the elegances and 
graces of life; poetry, in particular, 
was stigmatized, and the traditions in 
which Mohammed has spoken con- 
temptuously of ornamented language, 
were adopted as rules of government ; 
and the sentiment of the court was 
expressed in the tradition preserved 
by Aba Horena, “ Verily, a head full 
of dust is better than a head of 
verses.” 

It is true, that this burst of bar- 
barous fanaticism was of brief dura- 
tion, and that the khaliphs of Bagdad 
of the house of Abbas, became the 
most enlightened patrons of the arts 
and sciences, recorded in oriental and 
perhaps in European history; but 
the persecution of literature, though 
brief, was severe ; and it enabled the 
khaliph of Cordova to commence his 
dynasty with a court of greater intel- 
leetual brilliancy than existed at that 
period in any other spot on the face 
of the globe. In the earlier part of 
his reign, Abd-er- Rahman encouraged 
the freedom of the wits and poets, by 
whom he was surrounded. It is re- 
corded, that when news arrived of the 
death of Aba Suleiman, an Ommiade, 
of great ability, but whose loyalty was 
not above suspicion, the khaliph began 
to weep, and to implore the Almighty 
to forgive the sins of his deceased re- 
lative. Al Ashath, a professional 
jester, suddenly recited the following 
epigram :— 


“* Abu Suleiman’s safe in his grave, 
And the khaliph feigns grief to per- 
fection : 
Real torrents of tears we should have, 
If he heard of the chief’s resurrec- 
tion.” 


The effect was decisive, and the court- 
mourning ended in a general burst of 
laughter. Al Ashath had originally 
fought under the black banner of the 
Abassides, and when reproached with 
his former hostility, humorously 
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maintained, that he had supported the 
white flag all the time, inasmuch as 
his want of military skill was the cause 
of several victories of the Ommiades, 
Having silenced his opponents, ne 
celebrated his triumph by a dis. 


tich:— 


‘*Such talent as mine must the court 
delight. 

For I'm able to show you that black is 
white.” 


The khaliph retorted— 


‘*Between them, I’m sure, but smal 
difference, you know, 
A traitor to one, to the other a foe.” 


It was not long, however, before 
the courtiers of Abd-er-Rahman be- 
gan to discover, that it was dangerous 
to enter into a skirmish of wits with 
the sovereign, and these freedoms 
were discontinued. Graver matters, 
indeed, occupied the monarch’s atten- 
tion. The Abasside khaliph, Al- 
Mansiir, sent a powerful armament 
against Spain, under the command of 
Ebn Mughith, to whom he is said to 
have given written orders to destroy 
the whole of the Ommiades, and bring 
their heads to be publicly exhibited in 
the streets of Cauwan and Mecca. 
Mughith effected a landing, and was 
marching on Seville, where he had 
many concealed partizans, but he was 
intercepted by Abd-er-Rahman, to- 
tally routed and made prisoner, along 
with his principal officers. His mas- 
ter’s cruel and insulting mandate was 
found in his baggage. It sealed the 
fate of the conquered. They were 
put to death on the spot, and their 
heads, served up in bags, made of 
their own black banners, were sent by 
a trusty merchant to Mecca, and piled 
at night "before the tent of Al Man- 
sur. That sovereign was filled with 
grief and indignation, when he saw the 
ghastly memorials on the following 
morning. He broke out into male- 
dictions against Abd-er-Rahman, and 
exclaimed, “ The fate of my unfortu- 
nate officer sufficiently discloses to us 
the wicked intentions of that Ommiade 
demon. God be prised, for having 
placed a sea between us.” 

In revenge, Al-Mansir employed 
emissaries to excite revolts against 
Abd-er-Rahman in various parts of 
Spain, and his closing history is little 
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better than a record of hopeless insur- 
rection and merciless executions. He 
felt acutely the impediments which 
these disturbances placed in the way 
of the literary cultivation, which he 
wished to diffuse through his king- 
dom. The policy which he adopted, 
was to direct his attention entirely to 
the suppression of turbulence; and 
having thus secured a tranquil reign 
for his son, to entrust him with the 
charge of establishing science, litera- 
ture, and the arts in Cordova. 

Abd-er-Rahman had two sons, Su- 
Jeiman, who has been mentioned as 
the sharer of his escape across the 
Euphrates, and Hesham, who was 
born in Africa, according to some 
authorities, and in Spain, according to 
others. The early education of Su- 
leiman had been neglected during his 
father's wanderings, and the priva- 
tions which he had suffered in the 
tents of the Berbers, gave him an ex- 
cessive zest for the luxuries he en- 
joyed in the palace. Hesham, on the 
contrary, accustomed to luxurious in- 
dulgences from his infancy, treated 
them with the indifference resulting 
from habit, and devoted his entire 
time to study and the company of 
learned men. Whenever the khaliph 
inquired how his sons passed their 
time, he was invariably answered, 
“The hall of thy son Hesham is 
thronged with poets, historians, and 
learned men, who relate the exploits 
of heroes, extol the beauties of virtue, 
and discuss the propriety of actions. 
The hall of thy son Suleiman is always 
filled with knaves, sycophants, and 
cowards,” 

One day as Abd-er-Rahman was 
sitting in his hall, surrounded by his 
courtiers, he resolved to test the 
abilities of his two sons. For this pur- 
pose he repeated the following verses, 
asking them both if they knew where 
they could be found ?— 


“Consider his virtues, his glory be- 
hold— 
Count the deeds he has wrought in 
the field ; 
Need the names of himself or his sires 
to be told? 
Such honours can ancestry yield? 


‘The prudent in council, the pious in 
faith, 
In reasoning convincing and clear; 
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So oe and pure, that of calumny’s 
reath 
He only the taint need not fear.” 


Suleiman, in a careless and rather 
contemptuous voice, declared that he 
knew nothing about the matter ; but 
Heshim at once answered, that the 
stanzas had been written by the king 
of Kindah, and that the character 
they pourtrayed seemed purposely in- 
tended for Abd-er-Rahman. The 
khaliph was probably not less pleased 
with the compliment, than with the 
ready wit of his son. He presented 
rich gifts to Hesham, and invited him 
to take the seat of honour in the 
divan. When the court broke up, 
Suleiman asked one of the courtiers 
to repeat the verses for him, until he 
had learned them by rote, after which 
he recited them to his boon compa- 
nions in a mouthing tone of ridicule, 
adding, “ Such is the nonsense by 
which my father’s affections are to be 
gained.” This imprudent speech was 
repeated to Abd-er-Rahman, and it 
confirmed his resolution to bequeath 
the crown to Hesham. 

Another circumstance, singularly 
illustrative of the character and cus- 
toms of the Arabs at this period, com- 
pleted the alienation of Abd-er-Rah- 
man from his eldestson. As Hesham 
was journeying from Cordova, he 
halted on an eminence near the 
Guadalquivir, whence he saw a man 
from Jaen, whom he well knew, 
having on a previous occasion ren- 
dered him some service, running in 
great haste and trepidation towards 
the spot where his tent was pitched. 
Hesham rightly conjectured, that the 
man was flying from Suleiman, who 
was then governor of Jaen, and whose 
capricious severity had already been 
manifested in many painful instances ; 
he therefore gave orders, that on the 
man’s arrival, he should be immedi- 
ately admitted to his presence. This 
being done, the young prince thus 
addressed the fugitive :—“* O Kenani! 
I know not what has brought thee 
here; but I should say that thou art 
flying from some calamity.” “Thou 
sayest right, O my lord,” replied the 
man; “I am trying to avert mis- 
fortune from my head. Listen to my 
story: a man of my tribe has slain a 
man belonging to another tribe. 
According to custom, I have paid the 
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usual expiation-money to be distri- 
buted among the family and relatives 
of the deceased; yet thy brother 
Suleiman, knowing how much I am 
favoured and distinguished by thee, 
is not satisfied, and wishes to proceed 
further in this affair.” 

In explanation of this complaint, it 
must be observed that the law of Diat 
or the expiatory price for homicide 
was left in a great state of uncertainty 
by Mohammed. According to the 
ancient laws of Arabia, the Diat was 
fixed by the tribe of the murdered 
person, assembled in full council ; and 
the family of the deceased had then 
the option of accepting the sum or 
demanding retaliation. In the latter 
case the tribe was bound to take up 
arms for the purpose of exacting ven- 
geance. It appears from the traditions 
collected in the Mischeat, that Moham- 
med contemplated several improve- 
ments in this law. The first was to 
invest the civil magistrate with the 
power of determining the amount of 
compensation ; the second was to esta- 
blish a tariff or sliding-scale by which 
the Diat should be proportioned to 
the means of the criminal; and the 
third to render the acceptance of the 
Diét compulsory in all cases. A new 
avery was introduced by the kha- 
iphs of Damascus ; they insisted that 
the state had the paramount property 
in the lives of its subjects, and conse- 
quently that it belonged to the supreme 
government to determine whether Diat 
should be paid or not; and if paid, 
they insisted that the state had aright 
to a portion of the fine. This prin- 
ciple, which clearly interfered with the 
patriarchal privileges of the. tribes, 
and as clearly was a necessary basis 
for a civil government, had been vigo- 
rously resisted by the Arab tribes 
settled in Spain, and during the revo- 
lution which gave the throne to Abd- 
er-Rahman, had fallen into complete 
desuetude. Hesham, however, was 
strongly resolved to bring the whole 
course of criminal justice under the 
control of the public tribunals ; indeed 
during the whole of his reign his chief 
efforts were directed to restrain the 
rights of retaliation claimed by tribes 
and families. On this occasion he 
evinced a determination to support his 
brother’s assertion of the paramount 
claims of public justice, whilst at the 
same time he manifested his own gene- 
rosity. 


{June, 


When Kenani concluded his narra. 
tive, Hesham lifted up a curtain, lead. 
ing to the interior of his tent, and 
stretching his hand towards one of his 
slave-girls, cut off a beautiful pearl. 
necklace which she wore, and pre. 
sented it to the Arab, saying, 

* Take this, O Kenani, and sell it; 
it is worth three thousand dinars—do 
not part with it for less: keep the 
money to redeem thyself and thy 
people, and no one shall injure thee.” 

“©Q my lord,” replied the man, “I 
came not hither to ask for thy gifts, 
nor do I want money—the expiation.- 
price being already paid down. I 
came to complain of the crying injus- 
tice done unto me, and to implore thy 
powerful assistance ; for if thou pro- 
tect me in this matter, and thy inter- 
cession for me is made public, I shall 
grow in importance among those who 
hate me, merely because thou hast de- 
fended me.” 

* How is that to be accomplished 2” 
said Hesham. 

“Thou must write to thy brother, 
and let him know that thou claimest 
my person, and that I must henceforth 
be under thy protection.” 

“ Very well, I will do so; but keep 
the necklace, nevertheless.” 

Al-Makari, to whom we are in- 
debted for this narrative, leads us to 
infer that an Arab would rid himself 
of his tribe obligations and responsi- 
bilities by placing himself under the 
immediate protection of the sovereign. 
We find that Abd-er-Rahman’s army 
consisted chiefly of persons thus eman- 
cipated from their tribes, and who 
were placed under the supreme instead 
of the patriarchal government; his 
son was well aware that this was the 
favourite policy of the khaliph, who 
would gladly embrace every opportu- 
nity of extending the practice. 

Impressed with this belief, he imme- 
diately rode off to Cordova, and en- 
tering the royal palace, begged leave 
to see his father. He happened to 
arrive at a time when Abd-er-Rahman 
had retired into the interior apart- 
ments, and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed by applications. Notwithstand- 
ing, when he heard of his son’s arrival, 
he said, 

‘* Nothing can bring my son Hesham 
hither at this time of day, but business 
of the most important nature ; let him 
come in.” 
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Hesham entered the apartment, and 
after having given his father the salam, 
stood in a respectful attitude before 
him. Abd-er-Rahman motioned him 
to sit down and state his business. 

* May God prosper my lord and 
father!” exclaimed Hesham; “how 
can I sit down when those who claim 
my interference are injured and op- 
pressed? It behoves those of my rank 
and station not to sit down unless they 
be content and satisfied, and I cannot 
be so unless my liege puts me at my 
ease by granting my request. Other- 
wise I shall go back to my people.” 

Abd-er-Rahman answered, “ God 
forbid that thou shouldst leave my pre- 
sence discontented and disappointed. 
Sit down, were it only that we may 
accede to the prayers of one who in- 
tercedes. Speak out and tell us thy 
business.” 

Hesham then sat down as com- 
manded, and related the affair. Abd- 
er-Rahman ordered that the expiatory 
sum should be defrayed out of the 

ublic treasury, and that an official 
etter should be written to Suleiman, 
commanding him to suspend all fur- 
ther proceedings against Kenani. 

When the grateful Arab came to 
take leave of Hesham before his return 
to Jaen, he said to him, “ This cer- 
tainly exceeds my expectations, and 
thy favours come down upon me even 
more profusely than I could have 
wished. Here is the necklace thou 
gavest me; I do not want it—let it be 
restored to its owner. I shall not be 
the less grateful for the singular favour 
I have received at thy hands.” 

Hesham however refused to take it 
back, saying, “ We never take back 
what we have once given.” 

The spirit of patriarchal indepen- 
dence which the Arabs preserved 
under the despotism of the ichaliphate, 
was one of the elements which in the 
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course of a few years was developed 
into Saracenic chivalry. Another was 
the belief in the overwhelming power 
of destiny, from which was deduced 
the full liberty of individual action, 
on the plausible ground that it was 
unnecessary to establish any control 
over that which fate had already regu- 
lated. We have already seen this 
belief in the decrees of fate illustrated 
by the supposed prediction of Abd-er- 
Rahman’s future greatness, when he 
was a fugitive and: an exile. The his- 
torians, with equal credulity, record 
that the brilliancy of Hesham's brief 
reign was read in the stars by a Jewish 
astrologer, who communicated the re- 
sult to the future khaliph in the fol- 
lowing rhythmical prophecy. 

I saw thy star in power arise, 

And blaze upon the astonish’d skies ; 

The lesser orbs before it pal'd, 

The mountains at its presence quail’é, 

As they beheld its beams expand 

In radiance over sea and land. 

It boded glory, victory, fame, 

Honour to friends, to foemen shame. 

I saw it wheel eight courses round, 

Then vanish in the dark profound. 

Thus it predicts, my noble chief, 

That thy career is bright and brief; 

Eight years of power to thee are given, 

And then—eternity in heaven. 


This prophecy, which of course be- 
longs to the class of predictions made 
after the event, very faintly typifies 
the advantages which the kingdom of 
Cordova derived from the administra~ 
tion of Hesham: his father had won 
the elements of empire, on him de- 
volved the task of consolidation. On 
a future occasion we shall develop the 
course of policy by which he united 
complete despotism in the state with 
large individual liberty to its members, 
and did much towards organizing into 
a system the principles of Saracenic 
chivalry. 
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BERANGER AND HIS SONGS. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


In the songs of Beranger may be 
found the expression of popular feel- 
ing in French society during the fifteen 
years which elapsed from the restora- 
tion to the expulsion of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon. 
The poet is “a faithful chronicler,” 
and the religious, political, and moral 
sentiments of the period are set forth 
with a truth and genius which should 
render these songs scarcely less inte- 
resting to the philosophic historian, 
than to the lover of lyric spirit and 
elegance. 

The hostility of the two principles 
of ancient observance and modern in- 
novation, which had previously signa- 
lized itself by the most deplorable open 
violence, still existed at the time of 
the restoration, mitigated in its ex- 
pression, but looking with uneasy 
watchfulness to the progress of events. 
The spirit of the Revolution had re- 
mained rebuked in presence of the 
military ascendancy of Napoleon.— 
When this tyranny was overpast, it 
began to make itself again heard. The 
indignation of the Continent, as uni- 
versal as the insane oppression which 
roused it, and expressed with such a 
splendid and contagious fervor of pa- 
triotism, gave that spirit an impulse of 
inquiry and resistance ; and the re-ac- 
tion which seems a periodical necessity 
of the human mind, and which was 
hastened by the bitter experience of 

neral conflict, with all its attendant 
Sevrers, turned the thoughts of men 
into a better channel. Worried and 
stunned humanity wished for the alter- 
nation of a little repose. France was 
weary of her vastand successive efforts. 
Though easily dazzled by the splendour 
of military achievement, and prone to 
accept victory as the solace of many 
miseries, the terrible Conscription, in- 
flicted with merciless repetition, and 


passing 
“ O'er her vine-covered hills and gay valleys,” 
and through her homesteads with a 


more than Egyptian desolation, filled 
the kingdom with a desire that the 


furies of ambition should, at length, 
make a pause. The unscrupulous ob- 
stinacy and baffled attempts of the 
Emperor strengthened this desire, in 
awakening the people to a sense of the 
uselessness of their sacrifices ; and the 
outrages against their national pride, 
in the violations of their territory by 
those whom they had domineered over 
so long, left them very little heart to 
pamper any longer the fighting frenzy 
of the man who had decimated them 
to prove his love for France, and 
twice drawn all Europe to Montmartre 
to vindicate and cherish her honour 
and glory. 

The republican ban and arriére-ban 
of 1792, radiating victoriously against 
all assaulters, and bearing back and 
reciprocating the torrent of invasion 
into their fields and cities, was renewed 
no more against them, when, with re- 
storation on their wings, as it were, 
they came again to affront the pride of 
France, and set a Bourbon on the 
throne, from which they had taken 
such trouble to drive him and his 
family. The people, in fact, looked on 
the drama which was enacted before 
their eyes with indifference, feeling 
that, whoever was victorious, they 
should weep, or have cause to do so. 
A Log—not quite, indeed, but compa- 
ratively—was thrown into their trou. 
bled waters to govern them ; but then, 
they had a lively recollection of the 
late Stork. They cared little to bein 
earnest on the question of one despot’s 
whips or the scorpions of another ; 
nevertheless, they knew there was a 
possible state of things in which nei- 
ther alternative need be a matter of 
necessary adoption. 

In the beginning of 1815 Beranger 
wrote his songs of “ Traité de Poli- 
tique,” and “Le Roi d’Yvetot,” in 
which he ventured — not, however, 
with the bravery he was wont after- 
wards to manifest against the Bour- 
bons—to insinuate the growing disap- 
proval of the emperor’s policy. The 
lesson is ostensibly “for the use of 
Lizette,” and contains the following 
stanzas :— 
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How ladies, and how potentates 

Ever abuse the power they bear! 
How oft the lovers and the states 

At last are hurried to despair ! 
Dread, lest rebellious, rude assault 

Should burst into thy chamber yet: 
Abjure the sway that brings revolt, 


ength, All for thy subjects’ good, Lizette ! 
us ob. 
of the Indeed, in coquetry’s excess, 
ire, in Women are like the conquerors 
of the Who leave their country to oppress 
nd the A hundred tribes with wasting wars. 
pride, What terrible coquettes are these ! 
ory by Ah! be not such a vain coquette! 
1 over Pray, look for no more victories, 
art to All for thy subjects’ good, Lizette ! 
frenzy 
them “Le Roi d'Yvetot” and our own ness, and are, seemingly, men of the 
» and “Qld King Cole” appear to have same traditional type. 
hartre borne their faculties with equal meek- 
onour 
THE KING OF YVETOT. 
-e-ban 
gainst There was once, long ago, a king of Yvetot, 
k and And history says little of his name ; 
vasion Who very late arose, very soon sought repose, 
newed And slept very soundly without fame. 
th re- And fair Jenny made a cotton cap for his head, 
were, And she crowned him with that, did she: 
ide of Thus old tales go; ha, ha, ho ho! 
n the What a jolly little king was he, 
taken He, he, 
d his What a jolly little king was he! 
ed on 
vefore As he loved no fasts, he made four repasts 
eling In his thatched little palace low ; 
they And, riding on an ass, step by step would he pass 
lo so. Through his territory, to and fro. 
ym pa- Thus gaily did he jog, all his guard a little dog, 
trou. Not dreaming any treason could be ; 
then, So simple and slow ; ha ha, ho ho! 
f the What a jolly little king was he! 
be in He, he! 
spot’s What a jolly little king was he! 
ther ; 
vas a This ruler of sense had no taste of more expense 
1 nei- Than a thirst rather frequent and keen ; 
er of But while his subjects gay are made happy by his sway, 
The king himself must live, I ween. 
inger At table he decreed, without registrar's deed, 


A pot on every tun, for his fee : 
And nobody said no; ha ha, ho ho! 
What a jolly little king was he! 

He, he! 
What a jolly little king was he! 


And as ‘twas rather rare with the high-born fair, 
That this gallant little king was forbid, 
His loving subjects had many reasons, not so bad, 


For calling him their father as they did. 
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When he raised his arriere-ban ‘twas only that each man 
May shoot at a targe-on a tree: 

Four times a year, or so; ha ha, ho ho! 
What a jolly little king was he! 


He, he! 


What a jolly little king was he! 


He did not make the state more extended and great ; 
As a neighbour, would ne’er incommode ; 

And, a model good and true for all monarchs to view, 
*T was pleasure that he took for his Code. 

His people never wept till the day that he slept 
In the grave which they thronged to see. 

So just was their wo; ha ha, ho ho! 
What a jolly little king was he! 


He, he! 


What a jolly little king was he! 


The portrait of this prince is preserved ever since, 
For his good and his happy renown. 
As a sign it may be seen at a famous old inn 
In a very distant country town. 
On each festal day the villagers gay 
Come round it and chant with glee, 
As their wine-cups flow ; ha ha, ho ho! 
What a jolly little king was he! 


He, h2! 


What a jolly little king was he ! 


With Napoleon perished the power 
which, having carried the nation back 
to institutions which it had repudiated, 
defied all gainsaying ; and the people 
felt themselves at liberty with more 
prudence and less risk, to assert their 
cause against a much less formidable 
despotism. The principles which the 
kings of the continent had invoked in 
their extremity, and directed with such 
fatal effect against the tyranny of Na- 
poleon, entered France with the Allies, 
and, contrary to their expectation 
perhaps, stayed there to console her 
for the humiliating eclipse of her mili- 
tary celebrity, and recoil, in the end, 
against the interests of those who made 
a temporary use of them. Their im- 
pulse assisted the revival of sentiments 
which the Empire had dazzled into 
submission, the people accepted the 
teaching which their rulers may have 
been already disposed to retract, and 
the spirit of patriotic resistance to a 
hated government which the fiery ge- 
nius of Kérner, Uhland, and the rest 
had caught from, and poured back in 
their military strophes, through the 
indignant millions of Germany, was, 


so to speak, transferred to a French 
poet worthy to raise his voice in the 
same cause ; and, under less exciting 
circumstances, with a more compre- 
hensive and polished philosophy, and 
an animosity more measured, but not 
less cordial, Beranger constituted him- 
self the champion of popular opinion 
against the restored government of 
France. 

The history of the space from the 
Empire to the Three Days is but one 
tissue of contentions between the throne 
and the people, royal prerogative on 
the one side, and popular disaffection, 
in all its shades and expressions, on 
the other. On the return of the emi- 
grant noblesse they saw their ancient 
possessions alienated, and the transfer 

rotected by the Charter. It is need- 
ess to say how much this became the 
object of their sincere dislike. The 
spirit in which they entered their 

tered country, after years of vicissi- 
tude and exile, and the sentiments of 
the nation, are fairly represented in 
the pleasant mockery of the song “ Le 
Marquis de Carabas.” 
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THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. 


Here’s an old Marquis come with speed 
To treat us as a conquered race, 
Brought by a skinny bony steed 
From exile in a distant place. 
On to his feudal mansion gray 
This very high and mighty lord 
Rides, proudly waving all the way, 
A very innocent old sword. 
Hats off, hats off! Behold him pass! 
The great Lord Marquis Carabas! 


Almoners, pages, seneschals, 
Vassals and villains, every one, 
Know that my gracious king, he bawls, 
Has been restored by me alone. 
But if he won't concede my due— 
The ancient rights of my degree— 
Dust shall be raised!—Ah, ventre bleu! 
But he shall answer it to me! 
Hats off, hats off! Behold him pass! 
The great Lord Marquis Carabas! 


Though of a certain groom they dare 
Talk, to calumniate me and mine, 
A son of Pepin called the Fair 
Was the first founder of my line. 
And, from my crowded scutcheon broad, 
My blazonings and quarterings, 
I think my family, by G-——, 
Rather more noble than the king’s. 
Hats off, hats off! Behold hin pass! 
The great Lord Marquis Caraba: 


Who shall gainsay? My Marchioness 
Sits in the presence ; and my son, 
My youngest son, at Court shall press 
His interest for a bishop’s throne. 

My other son, the baron, he— 
Though people call him a poltroon— 
Looks for some crosses ; let me see— 
He shall have half a dozen soon. 
Hats off, hats! Behold him pass! 
The great Lord Marquis Carabas! 





Let’s live in peace: but who dares prate 
Of taxes to Lord Carabas? 
No gentleman can owe the state 
A single doit for all he has : 
Thanks to my towers and armories, 
Thanks to my seigneuries and lands, 
I'll teach the prefect his degrees, 
And show him how the matter stands. 
Hats off, hats off! Behold him pass! 
The great Lord Marquis Carabas! 


Good priests, whom we avenge, enforce 
Your tithes, and let us share the spoil , 
Go, brutish people, bear, of course, 
The feudal harness, and the toil. 
VoL, XXIII.—No, 138, 
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We only shall enjoy the chase, 
And all your tender maidens gay 
Shall have the honour and the grace 
Our rights of lordship can convey. 


Hats off, hats off! 


Behold him pass ! 


The great Lord Marquis Carabas! 


Curate, your incense-dish, you know, 
Is for your lord and suzerain. 
My pages and my varlets, ho! 
War to the serfs—lay on amain! 
And let the glorious rights of old 
My ancestors could boast as theirs, 
Duly descend, to have and hold, 
Unlessened to my noble heirs. 


Hats off, hats off ! 


Behold him pass! 


The great Lord Marquis Carabas ! 


The court ministries were always 
disposed to nibble at the provisions of 
the Charter ; and the innumerable out- 
cries directed against them, and con- 
tinually distracting the nation, showed 
their intolerance of the popular Palla- 
dium, and the fidelity of the people in 
its defence. It was nevertheless re- 
peatedly set aside. The censorship of 
the press was exercised in contraven- 
tion of its clauses; The exactions 
which attended the restoration of the 
Catholic orders; the nature of the 
Concordats ; the attempts to restore 
to a poor and haughty nobility the 
barren distinctions of the old regime— 
in fine, all the evils of intractable 
cabinets, multiplied through all the 
subordinate gradations of their execu- 
tive, only made the reigning family 
more unpopular than ever with the 
= mass of the people. Louis, 

ides, rather unwisely affected all 
the feudal pretensions of his throne, 
as if they had never been impaired by 
time or vicissitude, and was wont to 
talk of his royalty as only emanating 
from God and his forefathers. He 
wanted the penetration and policy of 
Napoleon, who, busied about his des- 
potic proceedings, was in the habit of 
using the phraseology at least of a 
popular governor—doubtless to the 
edification of a very flattered and happy 
people. It was said by Napoleon of 
the Bourbons (by the by, the parentage 
of these bons mots is oftenest fixed with 
a great deal of fallacy, and this may 
have been first written by some news- 
= editor) that in their exile they 

ad learned nothing and forgot no- 
thing. This, however, may be con- 


sidered controvertible; for, the first 
government act of Louis being dated 
in the eighteenth year of his reign, he 
seemed to have forgotten that, during 
the implied period, his faithful subjects 
had paid him no allegiance at all; 
and, in assuming the style of Eighteenth 
of his name—a thing which made puz- 
zled history pause a little to recall the 
reign of Louis the Seventeenth—he 
also appeared to forget that his pre- 
decessor had lived and died a victim 
and not aking. And, for his learning 
in the interim, we must confess that 
he seemed to have learned almost as 
great a disregard of the French people 
as their great imperial idol had done 
before him. 

Into the popular disaffection, with 
the republican sentiments of the class 
from which he sprung, and to which 
he chose to belong, Beranger entered 
warmly ; bringing all the force of his 
sympathies and the weapons of his 
genius into the controversy; and he 
always carried it on with the most 
unsubdued implacability. Neither fear 
nor favour could ever mitigate the 
heartiness of his dislike and scorn, and 
these sentiments are expressed through- 
out his lyrics with equal audacity and 
wit. In “ L’Epee de Damocles,” he 
satirizes Louis XVIII., who prided 
himself not a little on the courtly 
elegancy with which he penned a 
billet or turned a stanza; and in “ Les 
Infinitement petits,” he ridicules his 
dynasty in a strain of sarcasm which 
was a grave count in the prosecution 
he underwent in 1828. The refrain 
of this song is: Mais les Barbons reg- 
nent toujours. The word barbon (grey 
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effect. But this somewhat happy 
onomatopeia is intranslatable. 
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beard) is near enough in sound to the 
royal name to give it popular French 


THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 


1 have a faith in sorcery : 
There was a wizard came of late, 
And, in a mirror, let me see 
Our native country’s future fate. 
What a sad prospect ! ’twas our home ; 
Yet all so strange and wobegone. 
Lo! Nineteen Hundred Thirty’s come ; 
And the grey Barbons govern on. 


To us succeeds a dwarfish race : 

So little are our grandsons grown, 
That ’tis with pain I see the race 

Below their roofs so dwindled down. 
France is the shadow of a shade 

Of France which in my youth was known. 
What a small kingdom it is made! 

But the grey Barbons govern on. 


What microscopic little beasts ! 
There bilious little Jesuits go ; 
And thousand other little priests, 
A carrying little gods for show ; 
Their blessing curses all in short ; 
A little normal school alone 
Holds place of the most ancient court. 
But the grey Barbons govern on. 


All things are little : palaces, 
Fanes and fine arts, and trade and taste ; 
Nice little famines yearly seize 
And lay poor little cities waste. 
On the ill-guarded frontiers, hark ! 
With little drummers, ton, ton, ton, 
A little army—save the mark ! 
But the grey Barbuns govern on. 


Within the wizard glass, at last, 
Crowning the future’s direful reign, 
A giant heretic goes past, 
Whom the whole world can scarce contain : 
Braving the little paltry prate 
Of the poor pigmy race undone, 
He pockets all the little state ; 
But the grey Barbons govern on. 


The first songs of Beranger, though vation. At the age of seventeen he 


manifesting here and there something 
of the graver tone of his later effusions, 
are chiefly characterized by the con- 
vivial buoyancy and careless gaiety of 
his younger days. Those days, never- 
theless, were days of poverty and pri- 


returned to the capital from Peronne. 
Here he had passed the six years of 
his boyhood, commemorated, when he 
visited it long afterwards, in “ Souve- 
nirs d’Enfance ;” from which we take 
the following :— 


Show me again the narrow prison, where, 
Beside his pretty niece, with careful brow, 

Our schoolmaster ruled o’er us from his chair, 
So proud to teach us—what he did not know. 
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Here more than one apprenticeship I past, 
And worked, alas! less often than I played ; 
But deemed the rights of wisdom mine at last, 
When they had given me glorious Franklin's trade. 


Armed against fate beneath this lowly cot, 
By reason armed, I here, in after years, 
Strike at all earthly glories, dearly bought ; 
Vain smoke, which, also, fills our eyes with tears. 


In Paris he seems to have been soon 
left without the assistance or control of 
his parents, concerning whose living 
or dying we know nothing satisfactory. 
His unhappy position contrasted sadly 
with the prospects which his genius 
and education led him to contemplate. 
At this time he took it into his head 
to go to Egypt, which was then in the 
hands of the French, and join the army 
there. But the representations of 
some who had returned from the 
Eastern expedition dissuaded him. In 
spite of all this, his youth, with its 
illusions, the easy gaiecty of disposition 
which peculiarly distinguished him, 
and the confidence in self-resource 
which belongs to inexperience—all 
enabled him to bear up against the 
pressure of want, and gave a thou- 
sand compensating charms to the most 


indigent period of his life. He became 
intimate with all classes and conditions 
of the people, sympathised with their 
feelings, enjoyed all their pleasures— 
and their excesses also; and disre- 
garding, with a simple spirit of rare 
independence, the habits and neces- 
sities of conventional society, quietly 
fixed his own within those modest 
limits which no future more favourable 
modification of circumstances could 
induce him to overstep. This was 
the reign of Lizette, who, with all her 
tenderness and her infidelities, is so 
much identified with the mad or merry 
inspirations of his youth. It was, too, 
the period of “ Mon Habit,” “ Les 
Gueux,” “La Grande Orgie,” “Le 
Grenier,” &c. &c. Let us give this 
last :— 


THE GARRET. 


Again do I visit the spot where my youth 
In poverty’s school was a pupil so long. 
I was then twenty-one, had a mistress, forsooth, 
Some rare merry friends, and a passion for song. 
And scorning all sages and sots, and their cares, 
Content, unforetelling and envious of none, 
I cheerfully mounted up six pair of stairs : 
Oh, sweet is a garret at gay twenty-one! 


A garret ; oh yes, I announce it to all. 
there had my bed, poorly furnished and hard ; 

My table stood here ; and there’s yet on the wall 

Three-fourths of a verse from the coal of the bard. 
Appear, O ye pleasures that smiled on my prime, 

Ere years, cold and quenching, had bade ye begone ! 
My watch has been pawned for you many a time. 

Oh, sweet is a garret at gay twenty-one ! 


And, first, my Lizette should arise at my call, 

With her dear little hat, in her freshness and bloom: 
Already, methinks, she has hung up her shawl 

O’er the small narrow window to curtain the room. 
She wore her nice robes with such elegant ease, 

I respected each fold set so gracefully on ; 
Since then I found out who had paid for all these: 

Oh, sweet is a garret at gay twenty-one ! 
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At table one day—’twas a fortunate day— 

While my friends’ ringing voices in chorus arose, 
A shout reached even up to our garret to say, 

At Marengo Napoleon had vanquished our foes. 
The cannons are heard ; and we alter the song 

To the deeds of our heroes, so gloriously done : 
Our frontiers shall still be inviolate long ! 

Oh, sweet is a garret at gay twenty-one ! 


Let us go ; for my reason too feelingly strays ; 
Long gone is that time so regretted, so dear : 
I would gladly exchange all the rest of my days 
For a month of the days once accorded me here. 
While Glory, Love, Pleasure, can gaily dispose 
Of our fast-fleeting moments, and Hope, like a sun, 
Cheer the prospect of life and enlighten the close, 
Oh, sweet is a garret at gay twenty-one! 


Writing to a lady, Beranger says: 


‘*Tf you had let me guess which line 
had displeased you most in ‘ The Gar- 
ret,’ I should say it was, 


* Since then I found out who had paid for all these.’ 


Ah, my dear friend, we interpret love 
differently. So, you have a mean opi- 
nion of this poor Lizette. Yet she was 
such a good creature—so giddy, so 
pretty, and, I may add, so tender. 
Ah! because she had somebody to take 


obliged to earn from another. But what 
was to be done? For me, I was so very 
poor. The smallest pleasure-party 
forced me to live on panade for the 
next eight days, which eer to spend 
in heaping up a quantity of rhimes, and 
dreaming of future glory. And only to 
speak to you now of this pleasant period 
of my life, when, wanting support, 
wanting a certainty of my meals, want- 
ing instruction, I thought of the coming 
time, without neglecting the pleasures 
of the present, brings involuntary tears 
to my eyes.” 


care of her wardrobe, you get angry 
with her. You could not do soif you 
saw her then. She dressed so well, 
and everything became her so much! 
Besides, she would have asked no better 
than to have had from me what she was 


He apparently addresses her, as the 
representative of a class in “ La Fille 
du Peuple.” 


THE MAID OF THE PEOPLE. 


Dear maid of the people! the flowers of thy youth 
For the popular poet are lavishly strung. 
These you owed, from your cradle, to him, for, in sooth, 
*Twas to dry your first tears his first lyrics he sung. 
There’s no lady or countess may ever entice, 
With her graces, the heart long devoted to thine. 
My muse and myself have arranged my device ; 
*Tis: the birth and the loves of the people are mine. 


A boy, without fame, when my footsteps would roam 
Near their tall feudal fortresses stately to see, 
I looked for no dwarfish familiar to come 
And swing back the closely-barred portal for me. 
For I knew that soft feeling and poesy there 
Had withered and died with the troubadour line, 
And my citizen right should be founded elsewhere ; 
For the birth and the loves of the people are mine. , 


How weary the chambers where listlessness lies, 
And yawns mid the luxury blazing about, 

Where the joys, should they come there, but fade as they rise, 
Like fireworks a shower has put suddenly out. 
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Once a week, in gay bonnet and garment of white, 
To the fields, in thin shoes you go rambling so fine. 
Still come ; make my Sunday a day of delight ; 
For the birth and the loves of the people are mine. 


What beauty of gentle or queenly degree 
Excels my dear maid in her neatness and grace? 
Bears a heart of warm youth more o’erflowing than she, 
An eye more divine, a more exquisite face ? 
The people at length has a fame of its own ; 
I have warred with two courts for its rights, and opine 
Thou wast due to the bard that has sung its renown ; 
For the births and the loves of the people are mine. 


For several years after his return 
to Paris, his uncertain means of liveli- 
hood can only be conjectured. In the 
years 1805 and 1806, he edited a 
——— entitled, Annales du Musée. 

n 1809 he was appointed assistant 
clerk at the University of Paris, where 
his moderate salary never reached £80 
per annum. On bringing out the 
second series of his songs he surren- 
dered this situation. He had been 
warned, at the time of his first publi- 
cation, in 1815, that any renewal of 
the license and indecorum contained 
in it would subject him to harsh mea- 
sures; and when the collection of 
1821 was about to appear, he left his 
desk, without waiting for a formal 


and inevitable dismissal. A prosecu- 
tion followed. Beranger and his pub- 
lisher were brought before the Court 
of Assize to answer a charge of out- 
rage “against the creed and morals of 
the land,”* which was made good, and 
our poet was condemned to three 
months’ confinement in the prison of 
St. Pelagie. The proceedings of the 
trial showed the restrictions which 
compromised the freedom of the press. 
The speech of the prosecuting counsel 
only was published, by authority ; that 
for the accused was suppressed. On 
the day of the trial the song, “* Adieux 
a la Campagne,” was handed round 
the court in MS. In it occur the 
following :— 


Their rage on my Indigence falls, and they draw 

My Gaiety forth to the frown of the law. 

Their vengeance would crush me in Sanctity’s mask ; 
Perhaps lest they blush at their vileness of task. 

Nay, Heaven will not curse with these cursers on earth ; 
For only false gods give intolerance birth. 


If of Glory I sung by a conqueror’s hearse, 

If a vow for our warriors exists in my verse, 

At Victory’s statue have I, for a meed, 

Seen the murder of kingdoms, approving the deed ? 
*T was not to the sun of the Empire that rang 

My lyre when, recluse, at its rising I sang. 


Let the thought of my pain to my jailors be sweet, 
As they measure and gloat o’er the chains on my feet, 
Even to France, so debased in endurance of wrongs, 
The gloom of my cell may illumine my songs. 

My lyre on the bars of the place shall be thrown ; 
And win to a prison the eye of Renown. 


Next follows one of Beranger’s 
lighter songs. It has a pathetic and 
eneral interest, The beauty and 
ortunes of the celebrated Queen of 
France and Scotland have been long 
favourite themes of romance; and 


poets and dramatists of different na- 
tions have illustrated them by their 
genius. Burns has written the “ La- 
ment of Mary, Queen of Scots,” and 
Beranger, “ Adieux de Marie Stuart.” 


* “ Against the creed and morals of the land,” is a quoted line of poetry. 
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MARY STUART'S FAREWELL. 





Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die! 







Adopted country! whence I go 
An exile o’er the sea, 

Hear Mary’s fond farewell, and oh, 
My France, remember me! 

Winds rise ; the ship is on her track : 
Alas! my tears are vain: 

There is no storm to bear me back 
On thy dear shores again. 







Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 

All cherished joys gone by! 
Scenes where my happy childhood grew 
To leave ye is to die! 






When, in my people’s sight, I wore 
The Lily's royal flower, 

Ah! their applause was offered more 
To beauty than to power. 

Now gloomy Albyn’s throne in vain 
Awaits my slow advance ; 

I only would be queen to reign 

O’er the gay hearts of France. 









Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ! 
Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 


To leave ye is to die. 







Love, Glory, Genius,—ah! too dear,— 
Have dazzled all my prime. 

My fates shall change to cold and drear 
In Scotland’s ruder clime. 

My heart, my heart, with sudden awe, 
Feels a vague omen’s shock! 

Sure, in some ghastly dream I saw 

A scaffold and a block ! 










Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 

To leave ye is to die. 








Oh, France! in all her woes and fears 
The Stuart's daughter, she, 

As now she greets thee thro’ her tears, 
Shall ever turn to thee. 

Alas! too swift my bark hath flown 
Beneath these stranger skies : 

Night, as her hurried veil comes down, 
Conceals thee from my eyes. 










Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 

The cherished joys gone by! 
Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die. 
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A strong satirical bias is one of the 
foremost traits in Beranger’s character. 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly 
seems to have been born with him. 
At the age of twelve, while in the 
house, at Peronne, a flash of lightning 
rendered him senseless. Little Be- 
ranger, on coming to himself, far from 
feeling like the lover of Heloise ina 
somewhat similar predicament, asked 
his affectionate aunt of what use all 
her holy water was—having seen her 
sprinkle the apartments with it at the 
beginning of the storm. Allusion to 
this incident occurs more than once 
in his works. With a sort of leaning 
to the beliefs of antiquity, the spirit of 
which had such a congenial and ap- 
ae influence on his character, 

e is apparently pleased to consider 
the lightning-stroke an omen of no 
small distinction. The satire of Be- 
ranger has for its objects the conven- 
tions of social life, courts and kings, 
and the religion of the priesthood ; 
and love itself, even the love of poor 
Lizette, so interwoven with all that 
he looks back upon with tears, is 
treated of in a spirit of doubting and 
playful malice. An irrepressible wish 
to expose and insult the hypocrisies 
of society, so repulsive to the simple 
truth of his nature and philosophy, 
ever animated him in his warfare 
against many and powerful enemies. 
And to this may, perhaps, with justice, 
be attributed much of that excess 
which makes a portion of his songs 
so reprehensible. 

Beranger’s hostility to the Court 
was a congenial thing to one born in 
poverty and educated in sentiments of 
an ardent republicanism ; and the dis- 
sent from the dogmas of Religion, so 
prevalent in society around him, and 
early awakened in him, by his admira- 
tion of Voltaire, very easily directed 
his prepossessions against the Catholic 
priesthood. In the many songs whose 
object is to satirize the religion and 
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politics of the court, there is expressed 
such a scoffing contempt, such an ir- 
reverent bitterness of sarcasm, in lan- 
guage of such unheard-of boldness 
and bareness, that it is not very diffi- 
cult to comprehend the uneasiness and 
rage into which the guardians of devo- 
tion and loyalty were naturally stung 
by these outrages, and by the con- 
sciousness that, however grievous in 
themselves, they were made still more 
obnoxious by all the echoes of popular 
disaffection. The poet retorts on those 
who would accuse him of impiety, that 
when Religion makes itself a political 
instrument, it runs the risk of having 
its sacred character misunderstood ; 
and adds that, though some, by way of 
reprisal, assail it in its sanctuary, he 
himself, as a believer, never did ; being 
content to cover with ridicule its livery 
—Catholicity. In “ Les Religieux,” Be- 
ranger makes a saint of good repute 
confess he was a malefactor in his life- 
time; imitating, unconsciously, perhaps, 
the example of St. Martin of Tours, 
who (see his Life, by Sulpicius Severus) 
drew a similar confession from the lips 
of a dead man canonized. Neverthe- 
less, however adapted to the circum- 
stances in which they appeared, and 
effective in their purpose, these bold 
lyrics possess less attraction for a 
foreign reader, and are less indicative 
of the true genius and power of Be- 
ranger than others of his muse. The 
alteration of time and place deprives 
them of much of their interest. But 
songs expressive of general sentiment, 
of those humane sympathies and na- 
tural touches which make the whole 
world kin still keep for every one their 
intrinsic recommendation. Of these, 
the noble songs, “ La Sainte Alliance 
des Peuples,” “ Sij’etois petit Oiseau,” 
«* Jacques,” “‘ Le Menetrier,” &c., are 
distinguished for their fine philosophy 
and grave tenderness of thought. ‘Le 
Menetrier” may be translated : 


THE VILLAGE FIDDLER. 


I’m but a poor old harmless man, 
All in the village-fiddler’s line. 
They call me wise ; I quaff my can, 
And mix no water with my wine. 
Here let your hamlet’s evening ban 
In sportive harmony combine. 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree! 
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Join hands beneath its shady screen ; 
It long hath been our hostel tree. 
In sunny days it oft hath seen 
All jealousies and hatreds flee. 
How oft, beneath its foliage green, 
Our sires embraced in amity ! 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree! 


Pity the lord of yonder halls, 
Tho’ master here of all he sees ; 
He envies sure, the mirth that calls 
Our rustic sports beneath the trees, 
When, passing rapidly, he lolls 
Back in his chariot, ill at ease. 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree ! 


Denounce him not with bitterness 
Who goes not to the church to pray ; 
But pray for him, that heaven may bless 
His corn, his vineyard, and his hay. 
If he seek pleasure, let him press 
Amid our revels, and be gay. 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree ! 


While slightly set, a horn-beam hedge 
Marks out the spot you call your own, 
Invade not with your sickle’s edge 
The field another’s hands have sown, 
Sure that your father’s heritage 
Shall to your children yet go down. 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree ! 


When Peace, with healing balm, at last, 
Shall all our wrongs and ills repay, 
Let none from hearth and home be cast 

Whom error blindly led astray ; 
Recalling, when the storm is past, 
Those whom it scattered far away. 
Come, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree ! 


Hear your old village-poet’s lay. 
Come round my spreading oak, and let 
All angry thoughts and feuds give way ; 
Embrace, and all be happy yet. 
That only thus in blithe array 
Your crowds should evermore be met, 
Still, lads and lasses, merrily 
Dance round beneath my ancient tree ! 


The character of Louis XI. of king. Let us see how Beranger draws 


France has been delineated by more 
than one man of genius. Scott and 
Victor Hugo, with a surer effect than 
that of history, have created an interest 
in the life and times of this monkish 


his own sunny moral from the gloomy 
tyranny of Plessis les Tours. Louis 
XI. would sometimes witness, from 
the windows of the Chateau, the holi- 
day amusements of the peasantry. 
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LOUIS XI. 


Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 
With the joy of the dance and song, be gay! 


Our old king, hid in these ancient towers, 
Of whom in our converse we whisper low, 
Would prove if our sport, in this time of flowers, 
May win a smile to the royal brow. 
Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 
With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


While we laugh and love on the flowery sod, 
He lies, self-doomed, in a dreary thrall, 

Dreading the nobles, the people, and God, 
And dreading his heir the most of all. 

Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 

With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


Look where the sunbeam, soft and clear 
Is broke on a hundred halberts tall! 
With the clang of bolts and bars we hear 
The challenging warder's sullen call. 
Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 
With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


He comes: oh, justly this dreaded king 
May envy the peasant his lowly hut. 
Look at the spectral unhappy thing 
Thro’ the bars of the window for ever shut ! 
Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 
With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


What pictures we drew by our hearths of late 
Of the pomps of a monarch, then unknown ! 
What! trembling hands for the sceptre’s weight ! 
A care-worn brow for the royal crown! 

Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 
With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


Despite our songs, with a shudder he starts ! 
*Tis the clock of the castle that tolls its knell: 

Thus ever the voice of the hour that departs 
He takes for the shout of the larum-bell. 

Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 

With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


Alas! by our mirth is his heart rebuked ; 
And he goes with his gloomy minion, see ! 

Let us fear his hate, and say that he looked 
Like a kind good sire on his children’s glee. 

Ah, villagers, met on a sunny day, 

With the joy of the dance and song, be gay. 


It has been objected against Beran- chansonnier. But he allowed himself 


er that, instead of following the mo- 
dels of Collé, Panard, Gouffe, Desau- 
giers, &c., he has given his songs a 
graver and more general tone, and 
that, in departing from the prescrip- 
tive lightness and gaiety of love and 
wine, he risked his popularity as a 


to be guided by his own perceptions, 
and the result has justified his intui- 
tion or his judgment. Adopting his 
country as his muse, the circumstances 
of society seemed to demand for the 
dominion of the song a more compre- 
hensive range than it hitherto pos- 
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sessed. The Revolution gave birth to 
popular feeling, which previously had 
no existence, and which was taught to 
identify itself with the interests or 
glory of the nation. Inthe excitement 
of the time, which saw a people heated 
by the effort to beat down a monarchy, 
turbulently directing the State within, 
or moving, almost in a mass, to fight 
the armed coalition that menaced its 
existence from without—earnest, per- 
turbed, and proclaiming strange prin- 
ciples aloud—the general mind was 
naturally raised to the level of the 
great argument that engaged it. ‘n 
the moment of danger France was 
placed under the egis of an entire 
people. The legislators who refused 
to tempt the Duke of Brunswick with 
the experiment which the Roman se- 
nators employed with such vile effect 
against Brennus, in the Forum, and 
who relied more on pikes than pens 
in the instant controversy, were forced 
to arm the terrible faubourgs and the 
national levy ; and the dire necessity 
of this alternative, producing popular 
insubordination, and the deplorable 
occurrences which disfigure the fero- 
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cious history of the period, gave, at 
the same time, to the meanest of 
the people, no vague or trifling in- 
terest in the country which he was 
summoned individually to protect. 
And subsequently, while society still 
vibrated to the shock of the Re- 
volution, the vicissitudes of reverse 
and glory that, like clouds and sun- 
shine, passed over the horizon of impe- 
rial France, still preserved the graver 
tone of popular thought. The poet 
also, in studying the sentiments which 
produce the harmonies of the mind, 
had often witnessed the melancholy 
disposition of men collectively, and 
conceived the idea of songs whose 
serious tenor should be suited to the 
poor, the afflicted—in fact, to the peo- 
ple. The celebrity which he has won 
shows how just were his reliance on 
his own genius, and his estimate of 
the tendencies of human nature. A 
thoughtful gravity is often found steal- 
ing on his heart in moments of the 
most congenial conviviality. ‘ Treize 
a Table” manifests more the spirit 
of “ an antique Roman than a Dane.” 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


Thirteen at the table ! 


Alas, for the error ! 


And the salt but this moment was spilt by my plate! 


Ah, number ill-boding ! 


Ah, presage of terror ! 


Hark, death is at hand—'tis the moment of fate ! 
But lo! ’tis a spirit, a goddess, a fairy, 

And beauteous and young, and she smiles on our glee! 
Nay, let us renew our gay songs and be merry ; 
For death wears no longer its terrors for me. 


Though here like a guest to our board she advances, 

And wears a gay festival garland like ours, 
I only behold her—alone to my glances 

Appears her bright wreath like a rainbow of flowers. 

She holds a rent chain, and so sweetly reposing, 

A small sleeping babe on her bosom I see. 
Fill up to the brim the red cup of carousing ; 
For death wears no longer its terrors for me. 


«* And why,” thus she speaks, “ should my presence be dreaded, 
‘«* Twin-sister of Hope, and a daughter of Heaven ? 
* Oh, “— by the slave should that power be upbraided, 
ic 


“ By w 


the dull chains of his tyrant are riven ? 


“ Fallen angel, the wings which, in pilgrimage human, 
« The fates have withheld, I shall render to thee!” 

Let’s drink of the rapturoys kisses of woman ; 

For death wears no longer its terrors for me. 


«¢ Again will I come,” she pursues, “and with pleasure 
«‘ Thy soul in all space shall at liberty stray, 

“ Mid the swift orbs of fire, through the deserts of azure 
« That heaven scatters wide o’er Eternity's way. 
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« But while ’tis detained in this yoke, go, unfearing, 
« Enjoy all that still from remorse may be free.” 


Let pleasure, in peace, make existence endearing, 
For death wears no longer its terrors for me. 


A hound bayed without, and, unearthly and fleeting, 
The fair apparition evanished away. 

Ah, mortals! how vain is your thought of retreating 
When the chill of the coffin arrests with dismay ! 

Let us gaily surrender our bark so unstable, 
Borne on by the waves to its port o’er the sea. 

If counted by Heaven, let us still sit at table ; 


The philosophy of Beranger, with 
all its tendencies to doubt and mockery, 
is full of pathos and tenderness. This 
is distinctive of true genius. Also 
the poverty of his youth must have 
left its traces of emotion on his sus- 
ceptible heart, in spite of the distrac- 
tions which his cheap and simple en- 
joyments occasionally offered him. His 
garret did not always hold the gay 
re-unions of his companions, or enjoy 
the presence of Lizette ; and, doubt- 
less, many an hour of recluse reverie 
cherished the growth of the grave 
sentiment which will leave its shadow 
on the lightest of his songs, and gives 
such general interest to the finer effu- 
sions of his muse. 

Perhaps the reader has been already 
fixing on some points of resem- 
blance or comparison between him 
and Robert Burns. Both men win 
our cordial respect, for the manly 
simplicity of their characters, and for 
the courageous philosophy with which 
they scorned and put by the sickly 
importunities and false canons of con- 
ventionalism. Both rose in the ranks 
of the people, and remained in them 
with a noble choice. Undazzled by 
the social contrasts around them, they 
vindicated the class to which they be- 
longed, no man making them ashamed. 
Both have sung the loves and the 
business of the poor, and told the 
story of their virtues and their sor- 
rows, in language of undying truth 
and beauty, and with 

a music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time ; 
In cot or castle's mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime ; 
and both have feelingly shared the 
enjoyments and griefs which they re- 
corded. Both cherished that self- 
we independence which is the 
parent of all robust conceptions and 


For death wears no longer its terrors for me. 


lofty inspirations; and no debasing 
contact with any pitiful pretences or 
selfish meannesses ever took the virtue 
out of their singing-robes of hoddin 
grey. Both grew up amidst priva- 
tions, and nevertheless contrived to 
enjoy a large share of the pleasures 
of existence; and both twined their 
names with the melodies of their 
country in a union ratified by popular 
celebrity. The mould in which nature 
cast both characters, seems to have 
been the same: circumstance caused 
the differences discoverable in them. 
Both received an imperfect education ; 
but the instruction of young Beranger 
was conducted with more regularity 
and discipline than that of the Scottish 
peasant. Beranger’s philosophy and 
taste give evidence of more compre- 
hensiveness and refinement than those 
of Burns. The latter always re- 
tained much of the unpolished rusti- 
city of his condition. The citizen 
education of Beranger; his life in a 
metropolis, surrounded by the records, 
arts, and sciences of a great nation, 
and the intelligence of the society in 
the midst of which he was no careless 
observer, soon wore away from his 
mind the marks and tokens of obscure 
birth or partial instruction. The 
consciousness of this last, he informs 
us, led him to study with sedulousness 
his native language, for the purpose 
of penetrating its genius, and forming 
his style on the best French models. 
The style of Burns, particularly his 
prose style, has an undisciplined force 
of words—a sort of expletive strenu- 
ousness, about it which displeases a 
fa8tidious literary taste. ’Tis in the 
Doric simplicity of his native dialect 
that he possesses all the delicate power 
of his fervid genius. When he is 
tempted to quit this circle his magic 
isatanend. In the management of 
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his English phrases he is as awkward 
as David in the accoutrements of Saul, 
because he had not essayed them—at 
least not early enough or often enough. 
The style of Beranger has the easy, 
grave, and pointed effect of La Fon- 
taine and Voltaire. In love matters 
they resembled each other a good 
deal; though we think the feelings 
of the ploughman were of a warmer 
and more animal temperament than 
those of the citizen. Our prejudices 
lead us to prefer the love-sentiments 
of our countryman. (We say country- 
man, wishing that nothing may ever 


MY CARNIVAL oF 1829. 


God save your sacred majesty ! 
Tho’ by your ire condemned the while, 
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do away with the union of these noble 
islands, which seem destined to remain 
one—for a thousand reasons and ties ; 
and not the least of them the common 
language of Shakspere and Grattan.) 

In 1829 Beranger was confined for 
nine months in the prison of La Force, 
for the publication of 1828. Here 
he felt not a whit disposed to abate 
the offensive boldness of his muse. 
His irrepressible spirit was still evinced 
by the songs, ‘‘ Le 14 Juillet,” “Le 
Cardinal et le Chansonnier,” “ Denys, 
maitre d’Ecole,” ‘ Mes Jours gras 
de 1829.” 


I spend, as once before, ah, me !* 
My carnival in durance vile. 

To keep me from the song and feast 
Just now, is an unmeaning thing. 

A royal rage is in my breast : 
You'll pay for all, my gracious king ! 


In your orations from the throne, 
Ah, wicked king, you glanced at me: 
Still, that but made me better known, 
While I am quite resigned to be. 
But, sad and lonely, when I hear 
The city’s festal voices ring, 
I grow satiric and severe : 
You'll pay for all, my gracious king! 


Now glass in hand, in joyous knot,— 
Gay fools disguised in twenty ways— 
My friends forget their comrade’s lot, 
Forget me while they chant my lays. 
With them my song would surely be 
Right merry and without a sting— 
Perhaps of royal clemency :— 
You'll pay for all, my gracious king ! 


You know Lizette, who cries, poor wight, 
Over my chains for sheer ennui,— 
Well, to a ball she flies to-night ; 
« So much the worse for him,” says she, 
I thought we should, so happy yet, 
Beneath your safeguard live and sing ; 
Your servant, she’s a jilt, Lizette : 
You'll pay for all, my gracious king ! 


Your cursed judges’ hands have cleft 
My quiver with their blows at length ; 
But still one arrow more is left: 


I write on this—For Charles the Tenth! 


* The Carnival of 1822 was spent in the prison of St. Pelagie. 
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Despite the walls that round me rise, 
Despite the window-bars, the string 

Is tightly drawn, the arrow flies : 
You'll pay for all, my gracious king ! 


His days of imprisonment were 
cheered by various tokens of affec- 
tionate remembrance and sympathy 
from his friends, and also from those 
who knew him only by celebrity. 

The song, “ Mon Tombeau,” expresses 
the poet’s indifference to posthumous 
renown. He affects to think Song was 
dethroned with Charles X.; that his 


lyrics have since then lost their in« 
terest, in the removal of the circum. 
stances which produced a great por. 
tion of them; and that his fame shall 
die with him, or even before him. 
The modest carelessness of Beranger 
in these matters is very remarkable, 
and very characteristic of the man. 


MY TOMB. 


Erect me a tomb, while in spirits and health, 

At such wonderful cost, too !—good people, not yet! 
’Twere a folly, methinks, thus to squander your wealth ; 
To the rich leave the pomp and the pride of regret. 
With the price of the marble or bronze—far too fine 

A grave dress for beggars like me to assume, 
Go, purchase old wine—life-inspiriting wine ! 
Let’s live, and quaff gaily the cost of my tomb! 


A gallant memorial would cost—let me see ! 
Some hundreds, at least:—O, my friends, let us fly ; 
Come, live for six months, gay recluses with me, 
In a beautiful vale with a beautiful sky. 
In our mansion, balls, concerts, and beauty, I guess, 
Can pleasantly furnish each rapturous room ; 
I would risk loving life to too great an excess ; 
Let us live, and spend gaily the cost of my tomb! 


But I’m stricken in years, and my mistress is not ; 
And I think that she’s rather expensive in dress ; 
In the blaze of our persons our fasts are forgot, 

And this let the splendour of Longchamps confess. 
From my friends to my lady love, something is due ; 
She expects a cachemere of some elegant loom ; 

As a life-use, to wear on her bosom so true, 
Let us gaily dispose of the cost of my tomb. 


I wish for no grand private box in the place, 

Where spectres as actors are treading the stage ; 
That wretch with sunk eye-ball and wobegone face— 

Make warm his cold heart in the night of his age. 
To the beggar, who, leaving his wallet, shall sit, 

And, before me, see drawn up the curtain of doom, 
(That, at last, he may keep me a place in the pit,) 

Let us gaily dispose of the cost of my tomb. 


What boots it to me, that my name shall appear 
On a stone, by some scholar decyphered and spelt ? 

For the flowers which, they say, shall be strewn on my bier, 
*Twere better, methinks, could their fragrance be felt. 
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Beranger and his Songs. 


Posterity !—that which, perchance, may not be— 
Be warned that you never need hope to illume 
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My grave with your torch: dear philosophers, see, 
How I toss thro’ the window the cost of my tomb! 


Beranger shows himself the beau 
ideal of a poet in every thing. With 
all the simpleness of antiquity, he 
exhibits a cast of thought, as rare as it 
is honourable to the integrity of his 
sturdy independence. In the midst of 
all the near temptations of power and 
luxury, he expresses himself satisfied 
with the certainty of a crust of bread 
to meet the wants of his old age, and 
does not waste a thought on any other 
wish. When the revolution of 1830 
(to which he was conscious that his 
songs, acting on the popular mind, 
contributed largely,) had raised many 
of his personal friends to places in the 
ministry, he forebore to ask of them 
any favour. On the contrary, he 
quietly and unaffectedly refused the 
offers of his‘ Friends become ministers” 
to give his humble fortunes a helping 
hand. The temptations of place and 


THE REFUSAL. 


A minister would make me rich, 
Nor on my honour set a blot ; 


pension were not strong enough for 
Beranger. This is great praise. It 
is satisfactory to think we, too, can 
boast an instance of independent prin- 
ciple as admirable as that of the 
Frenchman, in a woman's refusal to 
accept a pension from government. 
Miss Martineau’s honourable rejection 
of a minister’s bounty, is a thing, con- 
cerning which the favourers or im- 
pugners of her philosophy can unite 
in a spirit of cordial appreciation. 
Our poet, in declining to accept the 
offered benefit, begs, with a rare 
frankness, to disclaim any thing like 
magnanimity in the matter, and would 
make us believe that the duties or 
obligations which he feared may be 
attached to the gift, would be too 
importunate for the natural indolence 
and freedom of his disposition. 







Nor on the Moniteur a speech. 
Few wants molest my little lot. 
But when pale misery I see, 


I feel that_wealth had suited me. 


With a poor suffering friend they share 
No rank, or honour—no such thing: 


But gold, at least, they have to spare ; 
Gold, glorious gold! were I a king, 
My crown should very often go, 


To pawn for twenty}pounds or so. 


Should cash into my hat alight, 
It goes, and heaven knows how and where ; 


I never yet could save a doit, 
To keep my pockets in repair. 
My grandsire should have left to me, 


His needles as a legacy. 


Yet, keep the gold I did not earn ; 
For I espoused, when very young, 


Freedom, a lady rather stern : 
I who, in flowing measure, sung 
Of beauties won as soon as wooed, 


Pine in the fetters of this prude. 


Liberty is, as she has been, 
Bright Honour'’s headlong advocate ; 
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She is a tipsey, randy queen, 

That in the street, or room of state, 
Whene’er she spies a bit of lace, 
Cries, “down with livery!” thro’ the place. 


Your gold would wake her worst abuse : 
In fact, why should it be employed 
To pay my independent muse ? 
I am a penny unalloyed, 
Which, if your silver whiten it, 
Becomes, from true, a counterfeit. 


Withhold the gifts I fear to take ; 
But, if the world should ever know 

Your generous feeling for my sake, 
Guess who has let the story go. 

I am a lute suspended, such 

As still must vibrate to a touch. 


In 1833, was published the last 
series of the songs of Beranger. It 
is the most elevated, and best of all. 
Since then, like one a weary of the 
world, he has contentedly withdrawn 
himself from the public eye. The 
sentiment of Mon Petit Coin is appli- 


cable to his retirement. Latterly, on 
the occasion of some French inaugu- 
ration or other, the solicitations of a 
crowd of his youthful admirers could 
not prevail on him to leave, for a day, 
the seclusion of his Little Corner :— 


Your world has charms for me no more ; 
Here with my dreams I come again ; 
Fled from the galley and the oar, 
A slave, my friends, has burst his chain. 
Thro’ deserts of the mind I stray, 
Like a free Arab, far and near ; 
Let me, my friends, ah! let me stay, 
Calm in my quiet corner here. 


Here, for m 


country’s destinies, 


And heard by heaven, my vows go forth ; 
My friends, respect my reveries ; 

To me, your world is little worth. 
To the bright Sisters of the lay, 

Oh, may my days be ever dear ; 
Let me, my friends, ah! let me stay 

Calm in my quiet corner here. 


While his —— are sung in the 


saloons, and po in the workshops, 
the fields, and the cabarets, Beranger, 
at the age of sixty-four, in his retire- 
ment near Plessis les Tours, busies 
himself with the recollections of the 

t. He has contemplated a sort of 
philosophical dictionary, the composi- 
tion of which is to be the employment 
of the remainder of his life. In this, 
all the notable, political, and literary 
characters of France, existing in his 


own experience, shall serve to classify 
his reminiscences and general opinions. 
** Les souvenirs,” he says, “ se presse- 
ront en foule. Ce sont les bonnes 
Sortunes d'un vieillard.” He has dwelt 
on the scheme with complacency, and 
pleases or deceives himself with the 
idea that, perhaps, it is to the work of 
his old age, after all, he is destined to 
owe his celebrity; that posterity may 
speak of him as, the grave Beranger. 
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A LAST CONFESSION OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


Kino Farrenps—I had believed that 
there was an end of my “ Con- 
fessions,” and that Harry Lorrequer 
should not again appear before you in 
guise of penitent, when a few days 
back my eyes chanced to fall upon a 
paragraph in a French paper, which 
at once dispelled this eonviction, and 
made me feel that one more incident 
of my life remained to be communi- 
cated, ere I held my peace of myself 
for ever. 

The passage I allude to runs thus : 
At Bruges, on the 22nd inst., died 
the Count O’Mahon, Grand Officer of 
the legion of honour, General of bri- 
gade in France, and Knight of Malta. 
He was the oldest officer in the 
French army, having entered the ser- 
vice in the year 1751, when he had 
not completed his fourteenth year. 
Had he survived until June, he would 
have reached the advanced age of 107. 
He successively served in the armies 
of the Regency, Louis the Sixteenth, 
the Republic, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, and might, had he so wished, 
have retained his rank with the Resto- 
ration; but with the defeat at Mount 
St. Jean terminated his services, 
which for duration and number are 
unequalled in Europe. 

A long catalogue of distinguished 
services in America, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Austria, and 
Russia follows the announcement, 
among which two exploits are suffi- 
ciently singular to merit notice. The 
capture of three Dutch vessels of war 
by two infantry battalions, and some 
field artillery, under the command of 
Colonel O’Mahon. They were at- 
tacked by him when closed up by ice 
in the Scheldt, and taken, after a 
most desperate engagement, which 
lasted six hours. The other, is a 
mention of his being wounded at 
Bautzen, where a shell entered the 
ehest of his horse, and exploding, 
threw him to the height of sixteen 
feet in the air, the only injury he re- 
ceived being a broken arm. The Em- 

eror, who witnessed the accident, 
aving inquired who the officer was, 
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merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, “ Nothing will kill O’ Mahon.” 

In the Irish brigade his name was 
revered and respected beyond that of 
any officer who ever commanded it. 
And although a strenuous supporter 
of the principles of freedom, and an 
ardent follower of the revolution, in 
his address and manner he might 
have been a courtier of Versailles in 
its most polished era. He was not 
more conspicuous for courage and 
daring, than for the most unassuming 
and modest demeanour ; and it is said 
more officers of merit owed their 
promotion to his representations, than 
to any other man in the French 
army. 

His last appearance at Paris was at 
the ceremony of the Emperor’s fune- 
ral, when an old man, wearing the 
uniform of the Irish brigade, deco- 
rated with the St. Louis and the 
Legion, attracted unusual attention; 
and on being recognised, was saluted 
with cheers of enthusiasm, many 
colonels leaving their ranks to em- 
brace one who had befriended them in 
years long past. 

His remains were laid in the con- 
vent of St. John, followed to the grave 
by a numerous cortege of the civil and 
military authorities of Bruges. He 
himself had declined the honour of a 
military funeral, saying, * he had lived 
long enough, and that if a platoon fire 
over his grave were to call him back 
to life, he should only regret it.” 

Such in substance is the brief 
paragraph to which I have alluded ; 
and it now only remains for me to 
state my own connection with it, which 
was as follows: 

In the year 1829 I was on my way 
to England, after an absence of some 
years on the continent, and arrived in 
Bruges fatigued with a long journey, 
prosecuted with scarcely an interval 
of rest from the time of my leaving 
Belgrade. I was not sorry to find, 
that, if I should be obliged to halt, I 


‘could calculate on the comforts of a 


Flemish inn, and enjoy, , besides, the op- 
portunity of seeing the ate curious 
3D 
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and interesting objects the ancient city 
possesses. Added to this, that during 
my late rambles in the east of Europe 
I had few occasions to hear any news 
of England, or know what course 
events might have taken in our politi- 
cal world. At Bruges I was certain 
to find newspapers, and perhaps 
countrymen also; so that, on every 
score, I was well satisfied with my 
resting-place. 

For the first few days I was content 
to ramble unguided through the old 
city, where every step reveals some 
trait of its former grandeur, when its 
streets were crowded with the rich 
merchants of Lombardy and Venice, 
and when the dark-featured Turk 
came to trade with the haughty 
Burghers, whose pledged word was a 
bond in every state of Europe. The 
Spanish features of the place still re- 
main ; and the habitudes of the south 
are preserved by their descendants, 
who still observe the “ siesta;” and in 
the graceful mantilla, worn partly 
across the face, you may trace the 
coquetry of Andalusia. 

Towards the close of my week, I 
visited the hospital of St. John, and 
devoted a day to the pictures by Mem- 
ling—those wonderful perfcrmances, 
where expression alone carries the 
beholder away, and leaves him insen- 
sible to all defects of grouping and 
effect. Never had artist such power 
in the portraiture of feature. The 
faces are never forgotten; the eyes 
rivet their looks on “you; the lips 
seem to’ mutter the dreadful story of 
their sorrows ; the tremulous cheek, 
the livid jaw, the sunken orbit, haunt 
you wherever you go, and the memory 
of them dies not away. 

That strange coffer, called the 
Chasse de St. Ursula, is of all his 
works the most finished and the most 
costly. The different surfaces of this 
singular relic are ornamented by paint- 
ings representing scenes from the 
legend of St. Ursula and the eleven 
thousand virgins of Cologne. This 
is indeed the triumph of the artist’s 
genius, and is unsurpassed for the pe- 
culiar beauty of its colouring and 
finish. 

To enjoy to the utmost the contem- 
plation of this charming production, 
I drew achair from one of the win- 
dow recesses in front of it, and. sat 
down alone and in silence, to feast my 
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eyesight and my fancy. The venera- 
ble monk who acted as my guide with- 
drew, and left me to myself and my 
musings. 

The stillness, unbroken by a sound, 
and the tempered light streaming 
through the narrow, barred, deep 
windows, wrapped me in a reverie so 
profound, that I never noticed the 
entrance of a stranger who had come 
in, and taken place in front of the 
altar-piece, and sat with clasped hands 
in mute admiration before it. A low 
cough he gave, first directed my atten- 
tion towards him, and I now perceived 
that he was an old, apparently a very 
old man, whose white hair was neatly 
gathered into a queue behind. His 
forehead was high and narrow, the 
temples strongly indented by time, but 
still showing the pillared formation 
so indicative of strength and decision 
of character. The features all bore 
traces of his having once been hand- 
some ; but the look of birth and blood 
was even more {markedly their cha- 
racteristic. Not even time and the 
world’s changes had erased the stamp 
of nobility upon his brow, and the 
deep wrinkles of age only tempered 
the look of pride his features wore. 
His dress was a plain blue frock, 
buttoned in military fashion, and bear- 
ing on the breast the mark where a 
star had once been worn; a faint 
strip of crimson in a button hole 
showed that he still carried the deco- 
ration of the legion. Trowsers, and 
shoes, and silk stockings, scrupulously 
neat and well cared for, completed a 
costume, which, though simple as pos- 
sible, yet preserved throughout the 
air of one accustomed to regard dress 
as an essential of his position. The 
most remarkable, indeed the only re- 
markable thing he wore, wasa chapeau 
shaped in the ancient mode, and looped 
up with a broad tri-coloured ribbon, a 
strange emblem, as it seemed to me, 
of one whose look and bearing had so 
little in accordance with the practices 
and the doctrines of which it was the 
banner. This lay on the floor at his 
side, as well as a cane with a massive 
and richly chased head of gold. 

It was but a moment before I re- 
marked him, that I was wondering 
within myself what had become of 
that great stamp of manhood, that 
race of handsome looking, but stern 
fellows one sees on the canvass of 
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Vandyk and Velasquez, where noble 
birth seems indelibly written on every 
lineament, and proud thoughts and 
great aspirations seem throned upon 
their lofty brows. And now, as if 
to answer the rising doubt, there he 
sat, the very type of that race I was 
regretting. So thoroughly was he 
absorbed in his own reflections, that I 
had ample opportunity to regard him 
unobserved, and with the waywardness 
of a temperament that rarely needed 
as much temptation to invent a story, 
I was imagining what the career of 
such a man might have been, when I 
felt a hand gently Jaid upon my shoul- 
ders. I looked up, and saw the 
Colonel de Bourqueny, Commandant 
of Bruges, to whom I had brought a 
letter of introduction from an old 
brother officer, and with whom I was 
that same day to dine “en ¢éte a téte.” 

“ You know him, I suppose,” said 
he, in a low tone of voice, as he threw 
his eyes in the direction of the old 
gentleman. 

“No; but I confess I have the 
strongest curiosity to do so.” 

‘He is a countryman of yours,” 
replied the colonel; “and one you 
may well feel proud to know. At least 
I think the praise is not ill applied to 
aman whose services, if not directed 
to the cause of his own country, have 
yet been such as to raise the estima- 
tion of that land in the mind of every 
one who has ever known him. If the 
fruit be an indication of the tree, yours 
must be no common land.” 

*¢ Who is he, then?” 

* Count O’Mahon. With any other 
name I should add something of his 
services ; but his is too great a story 
to be garbled. Wait a moment, and 
I'll try my luck with him, a thought 
has just struck me.” 

The Colonel turned away as he 
spoke, and approaching the old man, 
saluted him with the deference a young 
officer pays to one vastly his superior 
in rank and station. The count arose 
slowly from his chair, assisting him- 
self with both hands, and when he 
had acquired the erect position, dis- 
played a figure, which, despite the 
work of time, was strikingly noble 
looking. I could not hear what passed 
between them ; but I could see, that 
while the Colonel appeared ‘to press 
some point with a degree of earnest- 
ness in his manner, the Count O’ Mahon 
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declined the entreaty, and seemed de- 


‘sirous to offer excuses. 


“ You'll not refuse me, my dear 
count, if I were only to tell you what 
day this is.” 

“ Indeed! How so?” 

“ This is the sixteenth of February: 
twenty-two years ago, from this very 
day, 1 won my epaulette in your bri- 
gade.” 

“At Eylau,” said the old man, 
drawing himself proudly up, “I re- 
member it well ; you swam the Pregal 
to carry the orders for the cavalry to 
ford the river and advance on Deppen. 
Are you correct? can it be really so 
far back? How short it seems.” 

‘* Alas! sir, the time has been long 
enough for great changes.” 

The old man apparently did not 
hear the observation, but stood as if 
endeavouring to remember some cir- 
cumstance of the past. Then mut- 
tered in a low broken voice— 

“ How was it?—it ran thus. Do 
you remember the Ordre du Jour, 
Colonel—the concluding words I 
mean? I have it, 1 haveit. ‘ Au- 
dela de la Vistule comme au-dela du 
Danube, au milieu des frimas del’hiver, 
comme au commencement de I’au- 
tomne ; nour serons toujours les sol- 
dats Frangais, et les soldats Frangais 
de la grande armée.’” 

There was a tone of elation in which 
he spoke these words, that resounded 
within my heart like the beating of a 
drum ; and I imagined that the old 
officer himself assumed, at the instant, 
the port and bearing of the parade. 

** And this, you say, is the day of 
Eylau?” repeated he in a sadder 
voice. ‘ Well, colonel, I must not 
refuse you. We are to be alone, you 
say ?” 

“ One guest only, sir,” said De 
Bourqueny ; “a young traveller pass- 
ing through Bruges. May I hope 
that will not displease you?” 

* You seem to forget, my dear Co- 
lonel,” said the Count, with a smile of 
ineffable sweetness, “ you seem to forget 
that ninety-two is not the age which 
fits a man for society and the pleasures 
of the table. You are good enough 
to endure an old man’s faults of mind 
and memory, but your friend may not, 
nor is it so sure, I could pardon him 
for not doing so. Well, well, it is 
little likely I shall see another anni-~ 
versary of that great day—lI'll be with 
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you.” With these words, the old 
gentleman bowed courteously, and 
slowly withdrew, leaving us alone to- 
gether. 

“I knew I was in luck this morn- 
ing,” said the colonel, gaily, “I won 
every game at billiards—received a 
dozen pleasant letters by the post—and 
best of all, have succeeded in getting 
the Count to meet you at dinner ; and 
now, do not be a moment late—four 
o'clock to the instant, remember— 
punctuality is one of the old General’s 
foibles, and we must not trench on it.” 

Having readily promised to be in 
good time where I anticipated so much 
pleasure, I took leave of my new friend, 
and resumed my wandering through 
the town. 

Determined to be mindful of the 
colonel’s caution, a few minutes before 
four o’clock I entered his quarters in 
the “‘ Grande Place,” which now was 
filled with soldiers at the afternoon 
parade. We were standing at the 
window, gazing at the scene, and ad- 
miring the tableau presented by the 
troops and the bystanders, whose pic- 
turesque costumes so well harmonized 
with the rich character of the back 
ground—the grotesque carvings of 
the old doorways, the pinnacled gables, 
the massive consoles laboured with 
tracery, all shone brightly in the setting 
sun—when, suddenly, the drums beat 
to quarters, the men stood to arms ; 
and the same instant we perceived 
the old count approaching from the 
end of the Place. As he came slowly 
along in front of the line, the ranks 
presented arms, and the drums beat 
the salute ; and even at the distance 
we were, it was plain to see the grati- 
fied feeling of the old soldier at this 
mark of respect and honour. 

“Jt was well thought of,” said I, 
** to receive him in this fashion.” 

« A mere accident, nevertheless,” 
replied the Colonel; “or rather en- 
tirely owing to himself, for he has 
thought proper to put on his uniform 
—a thing I'd venture to say, has not 
occurred for many years before—and 
see, only Jook what a uniform it is.” 

I strained my eyes to catch sight of 
him once more, and certainly a more 
striking figure I never beheld. His 
eoat of dark green, lined with white, 
was long and wide in the skirts, and 
unornamented save by two large and 
massive gold epaulettes ; a white vest, 
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descending low and with flapped per 
ets, was opened in front to display a 
rich jabot of deep Valenciennes lace. 
He wore breeches of white kersey- 
mere, and silk stockings clocked with 
gold ; and in his shoes there shone two 
buckles, whose brilliancy left no ques- 
tion of their great value. His cocked 
hat, trimmed along the border with 
ostrich feathers, displayed a bouquet 
of tricoloured ribbon, as did also his 
sword knot. He wore the cross of 
St. Louis on its broad ribbon; and 
the grand decoration of the Legion 
was attached to his coat. 

‘It is a uniform I have never seen 
before,” said De Bourqueny, “ but un- 
questionably it becomes him well, and 
he looks like a courtier of the time of 
Louis XIV. taking his evening walk 
on the terrace at Versailles.” 

The door of the salon opened at 
this moment, and the General Count 
O’Mahon was announced. 

* Your men seemed a little disposed 
to wonder at my costume, Colonel,” 
said the Count, as he bowed with the 
finished grace of the old school. “They 
didn’t know, perhaps, that it was strictly 
in accordance with the regulation.” 

* It is new to me also, Count; I 
never saw you wear it.” 

‘No, my dear friend, nor have I 
for more than forty years; but I be- 
thought me if this were to be, as it 
may in all likelihood, the last anniver- 
sary I shall ever keep, of one of our 
great and glorious days, I could not 
better honour the occasion than by a 
souvenir of my own old corps. This 
is the uniform of the ‘Irish Brigade.’” 

*¢ Indeed,” said the Colonel ; “ then 
the occasion is most apropos to present 
a countryman—my friend here.” 

The old Count’s eyes sparkled, and I 
even thought his cheek showed a height- 
ened colour, as he held out his hand 
towards me. 

* Seventy-six years of absence, sir, 
have erased every personal recollec- 
tion, but have not obliterated the love 
I bear my country. May I take the 
liberty to shake your hand—it is only 
thus I can ever salute Ireland.” 

There was a graceful ease, an ele- 
gance indeed, in the air of the old 
Count, that imparted a charm to the 
very simplest phrase; and he dis- 
played, to the greatest advantage, the 
perfection of that courtly bearing of 
the old time, by divesting it of all its 
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frivolity,and only preserving the suave 
urbanity which gives all its charm. 
His slightly stooped figure, his vene- 
rable head, the scarcely perceptible 
tremor of his voice, were all indescri- 
bably touching; and I feel ashamed 
at my own abortive effort to convey 
any adequate idea of a manner, the 
most fascinating I ever remember to 
have met with. 

The dinner proceeded as pleasantly 
as such small parties usually do; and 
the host exerted himself to establish 
that feeling of ease between strangers, 
which ensures the happy flow of con- 
versation, and induces a freedom akin 
to actual intimacy. 

The old Count made many inquiries 
about the places I had visited in the 
east of Europe, and asked for many 
persons, some of whom I had the for- 
tune tu meet with, and of whose ca- 
reer he heard with pleasure. In 
Vienna he was well known, and had 
passed some of his happiest days ; and 
of these he spoke with ardour and 
feeling, recounting many anecdotes, 
which amusingly depicted the varying 
aspects of the world, at different eras 
of his life. 

De Bourqueny from time to time 
seemed disposed to give his reminis- 
cences a turn towards the military 
events of his career ; but the Count, 
either inattentive to his suggestions, 
or, as I suspected, studious to avoid 
the topic, scarcely ever adverted to 
them, and then but briefly. 

* And now, sir,” said O’Mahon 
“ that we have discussed Austria and 
Italy, and have wandered along the 
Danube almost to the Black Sea, tell 
me some news of a land far nearer 
and dearer to us both. What of Ire- 
land ?—is she more prosperous, or 
richer, or happier than [| knew her, in 
times long past ?” 

** I must also speak from memory, 
sir—a short interval, indeed, compared 
to the absence you allude to—but I 
should say that she is both richer and 
happier than formerly. The benefits 
of freedom more widely diffused have 
engendered a social amelioration also ; 
the condition of the peasantry has im- 
ys as the resources of the land 

ave met developement; and a state 
of things, more nearly approximating 
to that of England, has introduced 
more confidence in the law, and more 
obedience to its mandates.” 
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“So far so good—this is a happy 
change and must lead to great results. 
But the people, how are they affected 
towards England ?—has this prosperity 
you speak of, blunted the memory of 
former wrongs ?—do they kiss the 
hand that smote their sires ?”” 

« Neither their prosperity nor their 
forgiveness have been so great as you 
suspect. When I spoke of the first, 
I did so merely in comparison with 
what I have heard and read of their 
former condition, for certainly there 
is little to warrant the employment of 
the phrase on other grounds. In no 
country have I witnessed such poverty 
as in my own; no where have I seen 
the suffering which want and misery 
engender, so great; nor, I will add, 
have I ever heard of a people who 
have borne up with a more enduring 
patience under evils so heart-crush- 
ing.” 

« You are right—quite right ; poli- 
tical privileges were doled out so 
scantily as even to be behind the re- 
quirements of the time. The nation, 
poor, and uneducated, and uninstruct- 
ed, was, in actual intelligence, in ad- 
vance of its rulers; and deemed each 
new concession as a boon too long 
withheld to demand gratitude in re- 
turn. It was a conquered country 
that never confessed defeat ; while the 
conqueror, too proud of his success, 
and too contemptuous towards his foe, 
never bestowed a thought upon him, 
nor thought that the smouldering em- 
bers could ever burst into a blaze. 
The nation should have been incorpo- 
rated with England heart and soul at 
once; there was no other course to 
follow ; equal laws and equal rights 
would have engendered equal loyalty 
and good faith.” 

“‘ The guarantees were never equal, 
Count; the allegiance to Rome——” 

“* The allegiance to Rome,” inter- 
rupted he, smiling ; “ an affair of the 
priesthood.” 

“But the Celt never did love the 
Saxon,” said I, inattentive to his fur- 
mer remark, whose spirit 1 knew too 
well to dream of contradicting ; “ and 
when a few moments since, I spoke of 
the endurance of the people, | alluded 
not to political, but social evils, The 
poverty that met not benevolence to 
relieve, nor sympathy to sooth it; the 
want, disease, and wretchedness, were 
sufferings beneath the eyes of their own 
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countrymen—the sons of the soil, the 
descendants of their own ancient fa- 
milies—who preferred denouncing the 
cruelty of Kngland, to making one 
bold or generous effort to help the 
poor.” 

“The landlords of Ireland had a 
happy destiny when they chanced upon 
that island,” said the count sternly. 
“‘In France they would scarce have 
met so much indulgence.” 

“ No, parbleu!” said De Bourqueny, 
the “Communistes” are speedy law- 
makers, and the executive is as active 
as the legislative body.” 

« We have our ‘ Communistes’ too,” 
said I, “sorry am I to confess it. There 
are parts of the country where life has 
not an hour's purchase. These fearful 
crimes, published throughout Europe, 
are sources of shame and humiliation 
to many who would be proud of their 
country.” 

« And are those stories we read in 
newspapers, are they true?” said De 
Bourqueny. 

** Unhappily, they are too true. 
There is much to say in palliation of 
resistance to laws, which often seem 
arbitrary, and are always severe ; but 
nothing can excuse the bloodthirsty 
spirit that deems murder the recom- 
pense of any wrong, real or imagi- 
nary.” 

“ There is a point I never could un- 
derstand,” said De Bourqueny, “ nor 
have I ever heard any one attempt to 
explain. Why are these people, who 
seem so sanguinary and revengeful at 
home, abroad, so totally the opposite ? 
What is there in the air of Ireland 
that converts the gay, dashing fellow, 
we know him here, into that barbarous 
monster, who shoots a man as he 
would a mad dog ?” 

‘** Nor will you ever understand it, 
my dear Colonel,” said the Count, *’till 
you know something of Irish charac- 
ter—the strangest human compound 
that ever was formed—so full of seem- 
ing contradictions, and yet so perfectly 
harmonious.” 

“ Do your novellists instruct one on 
this head ?” 

s¢ | fear not much,” said I, to whom 
the question was addressed. 

“ Say rather not at all,” interposed 
the Count. “ Never was there a land 
which has so little reason to be grate- 
ful to its chroniclers—never was a 
country so defamed by its describers.” 


** Come, come, Count,” said I, “you 
surely forget one, whose graceful stories 
of her country have done great and 
good service to its cause—whose por- 
traiture of character is beautifully true 
and correct, and who has invested even 
the quiet monotony of life in the mid- 
dle classes of society, with the strongest 
interest, and elicited the traits of a 
people by touches the most delicate and 
beautiful.” 

“ The authoress you allude to has 
done all this, and more. She has never, 
while depicting her countryman, de- 
scended to any undue flattery of his 
high qualities, still less detracted from 
his real merits for the sake of effect. 
No monsters of crime or virtue have 
flowed from her pen—content to paint 
from the life, she presents the portrait 
without exaggeration of any kind. 
They who value moving and exciting 
events, or incidents of highly wrought 
power, may deem these ‘things tame ; 
but the truthful will live when these 
wild excrescences of exuberant fancy 
have withered to decay. I never 
meant to include her in my cen- 
sure. What I would condemn is the 
habit of your writers to seize on 
certain traits—small and insignificant 
frequently—and by these endeavour to 
convey a portraiture of the people. 
The same spirit of conquest that 
brought the adventurer over to Ircland 
to burn, and slay, and enact forfeiture 
of the soil, has made his successor, the 
Anglo-Hibernian, derive his profit of 
the people, by exhibiting them in a 
false and unnatural light. The very 
same tyranny is as conspicuous in the 
one case asin the other. The Irishman 
was the Helot, whose drunken gambols 
should amuse the pampered appetite 
of his ruler—his buffoonery was the 
stock in trade of every farce writer— 
his blundering wit, the staple of every 
jest against him. Expressions, which 
caught their character and feeling from 
being the transcripts of thought in his 
own native language, were ridiculed 
for their absurdity ; and the very poetry 
of his nature made a sarcasm against 
him. 

“‘ How little do they know of Ireland 
and its people who regard the strong 
current of native drollery and humour 
as the basis of the national character. 
No people of Europe have more 
strongly marked features of melan- 
choly in their temperament than the 
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Irish. It is the characteristic of their 
national literature, of their music, of 
all their traditions: their gestures, 
their idioms, their usages, all betray 
this. But it suited well the insolent 
pride of the conqueror, that they should 
amuse him at the feast, whom he had 
vanquished in the field. The jest 
which broke in bitterness from a sor- 
rowing heart, was received as the 
mirthful offering of one who felt no 
shame in his degradation. What other 
impressions have your dramatists or 
tale writers ever conveyed than this ; 
and even when they have endeavoured 
to clothe noble sentiments and honour- 
able feelings in the dress of national 
idiom, what has been the result—has 
the sneer or the scoff been less? Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger was intended by 
Sheridan to represent a man of high 
and honourable motives—his peculi- 
arities, such as they were, dwelt on to 
elicit a favourable impression of his 
frankness and candour ; and even his 
passion for duelling (the most repre- 
hensible trait about him) was painted 
more as the vice of an age than of a 
people. Yet, how is he invariably re- 
presented, and how would any devia- 
tion from such a standard be received 
by the public? The poltroon Acres, 
the wretched mixture of insufferable 
conceit and cowardice, is less the Buffo 
of the-piece than the Irish gentleman. 
An English standard was set up, to 
which every thing must conform in 
morals, in manners, and in taste ; every 
deviation from which was stigmatized 
as Irish, and being Irish, as vulgar. 
The native eloquence of her speakers 
was pronounced bombast—the glowing 
imaginations and teeming fancies of 
her orators were ajest and ajibe among 
her more cold-tempered neighbours ; 
all this one might forgive or forget, but 
how pardon the wholesale calumny that 
held a whole people up to scorn—that 
could find no other features to describe 
in a nation, than the reckless merri- 
ment, which momentary excitement 
threw uppermost, as the volcano flashes 
in fitful brilliancy, while the thunders 
are preparing their work of desolation 
beneath. Such was ever the nature 
of that wit, so eminently Irish in cha- 
racter. It was the sardonic spirit of 
a man wrestling with his ill-fortune, 
and daring to jest when any other 
would have grieved in silence. The 
ready reply, the ever present repartee 
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had its source in a mind long conver- 
sant with its own thoughts, and a fancy 
soaring ‘above every ill victorious.’ 
These were the stores your writers 
drew upon, when they gave the Irish- 
man to the world as the buffoon of the 
novel and the drama. In the same 
way, they could see nothing in the sud- 
den and violent outbreaks of his pas- 
sion than the fitful vehemence of the 
savage. They would not wait to con- 
sider the man in his trials and tempta- 
tions, in his ignorance and want— 
unfriended, unheeded, pained with 
real, maddened with supposed wrongs ; 
his experience of the world suggesting 
distrust and oppression, and his tradi- 
tions all telling of a time when his fore- 
fathers were the owners of that soil 
he now tilled as aserf. They would 
not stoop to know or think of these 
things; they were satisfied with the 
straws that marked the course of the 
stream, they never cared for the depth 
of the current that ran beneath. 

« But stranger than all this, no no- 
vellist has thought of Ireland as a 
theme for historical story, yet what 
land has experienced such an eventful 
history? Where have such elements 
entered en scéne so well contrasted, so 
strongly marked in every feature of 
difference? The native Prince among 
his followers, the stranger Baron with 
his retainers, the Anglo-Irish exagge- 
rating in his person every vice of either; 
the Celt and the Norman, the Priest 
and the Laic, the crafty statesman, and 
the doughty warrior, were all there, 
amid a chaos of crumbling civilization, 
and the foundations of a new order 
of things—scenery, story, costume, 
strange usages, every thing, in fact, 
that can contribute to embellish fic. 
tion, and make the task of the novel- 
list as instructive as amusing ; and yet 
these stores lie neglected and forgotten, 
while men tax their ingenuity to frame 
events, and their imaginations to con- 
ceive characters. 

* There have been writers of latter 
years, whose vigorous portraiture of 
native character, so far as I have read, 
seem true and faithful ; but with them 
the partizan has often had the mastery 
above the novellist; and though, per- 
haps, I might agree with many of the 
opinions advanced, I never could con- 
sent to their introduction in situations 
to which they were unsuited. I speak 
of these, of course, with diffidence ; 
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indeed, my acquaintance with so much 
of English literature as bore reference 
to Ireland, ended with the life of a 
dear friend and brother officer, who 
fell at the battle of Champ-Aubert. 
Poor fellow ! he was happy in so much 
as he never witnessed Fontainebleau or 
Waterloo.” 

The old Count, whose excitement 
had sustained him hitherto, and sup- 
plied strength for an effort above his 
natural forces, now sank back in his 
chair wearied and exhausted. 

* Colonel,” said he, after a pause 
which we felt no inclination to break ; 
“and you, my young countryman, may 
I ask your pardon for this piece of an 
old man’s garrulity. You yourself 
are however to blame; you started a 
topic which for years past has lain 
entombed in my heart, and is associated, 
in one respect, with the very happiest 
hours of my life. I alluded a few 
moments since to a comrade, the 
Colonel Derinzy—he was my aid-de- 
eamp for sume — ; and we amused 
ourselves, in the dulness of garrison 
life and fortress duty, by compiling a 
number of stories. Of some, history, 
of others, memory, and of others again, 
mere fancy supplied the material. Poor 
performances they were, but they 
amused hours that would otherwise 
have hung heavily on our hands, be- 
sides that they formed one last link to 
the land of our birth. The history 
of their composition might, perhaps, 
have more interest than any thing in 
the fictions themselves. Many a scene 
was written under circumstances, and 
in places, sufficiently strange and re- 
mote to excite curiosity and astonish- 
ment: some on the eve of a battle— 
some at the outposts, when a threat- 
ened attack could not damp our ardour 
respecting a favourite character. One 
whole tale was written during the 
Siege of Dantzic—another was finish- 
ed beneath the walls of the Cremlin. 
Ido not know whether these circum- 
stances gave any colouring to the 
stories in their course ; 1 should per- 
haps = not; at least, we felt at the 
time of writing as though we were 
still in the Green Isle, and treading 
the very hills and valleys we were de- 
scribing.” 

« And what became of them, Count 
they were not Jost I hope ?” 

“No: the havresack that once held 
them in my baggage- train containsthem 











still. I looked over them a few days 
since, but the ink has faded and my 
eyesight too, and so I could not de- 
eypher the lines as I wished. The 
companior. of my labours, however, 
is gone, and I confess, old as I am, the 
sight of them made my heart heavy 
the whole day after.” 

I have now, my dear reader, pre- 
sented you with the substance of a 
conversation which if unhappily too 
prolix, my only apology is the interest 
I felt in it at the time. A word more, 
and I have done. The pleasure I 
felt in the old count’s society, inclined 
me to delay my departure for above a 
week, during which I spent several 
hours of each day with him. The 
last evening of my stay, when I went 
to take my leave of him, he presented 
me with the havresack containing his 
MSS. as a souvenir of his regard. 

“ At my age,” said he smiling, “one 
cannot afford long time to form a 
friendship. Short as our intimacy has 
been, I have seen enough to like in 
you. These old papers will amuse 
some leisure hours at one day or other ; 
and if ever you deem them worthy to 
see the light, I have only to bargain, 
that it shall not be, until my eyes are 
closed to it for ever.” 

Such is my last Confession, and such 
the source of a series of stories, the 
first of which I purpose presenting to 
you in the ensuing number of this 
Magazine, when I shall ask your kind 
indulgence for 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN, 

A Tale of 1760. 


The first part is entirely in Derinzy’s 
writing, the latter chapters bear the 
impress of O’Mahon’s. 

One word more. It is a somewhat 
common practice in our day—and one 
from whose sin I cannot altogether 
exonerate myself—for writers to be 
the sole authors of works of which 
they announce themselves the editors. 
Such, I beg distinctly and explicitly 
to state, is not the case here; and it 
is only because the picture is not yet 
before the world, that I have need to 
assure them that my weak and trem- 
bling hand could never have produced 
the broad lights and shadows of Irish 
life which these fictions exhibit; and 
with this assurance I desire to write 
myself, gratefully yours, 


Harry Losrequer, 
Templeogue, May 25, 1844, 
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